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Page 10. line 30, /or “ Note 22,” read “ JJote 1!) .” 

» 11,/or of King of the Iviwgi 

116, „ 24, /or like as reac? like. 

12o' , for YoiifeoiilM read Yanfeouihi. 

129. ,5 27j foT laoifiy {Agciwa^ read Long Agania* 

153, 27 s foi' Y'ou km na, read Foil Ian 

161, „ 10, /or tours reae? towers. 

183, „ 16 , for Gina read Jina, 

203, 3> 8, /or that tribe read the tribe. 

215, j> 5, /or Asoka Ajatasatru. 

115, 33 14, /or then reoc^thero. 

221, owe, /o?' south-west re6f(l south-east, 

, 225, ,, 4, /or cdcntificatiou reac? itlcntilicaiion. 

241, dele foot note, 

243, „ 32, /or Kivi read Kink 
r 251 hrst note, for 6 miles read 16 miles., 

252, „ 25, /or 305 B. C. road? 280 B. C. 

264, ,, 4, /or south-west re«c? south east. 
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CHAPTEE I. 


Departure from Chhang^an. — The Loimg Mountains. — Western Tsin.™~ 
.South lian. — North Lian. — Thun houang.~The Desert of Sand. 

Fa MIAN, ‘ when in the olden time at Chhang’an,® was dis- 
tressed to observe the Precepts and the Theological Works® on 
the point of being lost, and already disfigured by lacunae. For 
this reason, in the second year Houng distinginshed by 
the cyclical characters Ki km, he set forth with Iloe'l Idngi 
Tao' eking ^ Hoei ying, Iloei toe% and sundry others/ to search in 
India for the Laws and the Precepts of Eeligion. 

Tlioy departed from Chhang’an, and having crossed the 
Loinig® Mountains, arrived at the kingdom of KMan l'oue\'^ 
where they sojourned. This sojourn® ended, they proceeded on- 
ward, and arrived at the kingdom of Neon than^^ They pass- 
ed the mountains Yang leoaN and reached the military station 
of Chang ?/.“ 

The country of Chung ij was at that time the tlieatre ot 
great disturbances, which rendered travelling im])racticable. 
Tile king of Chang ?/, out of interest anid aifectiun, retain- 
ed the travellers, and proved himself their benefactor It 
was then that they fell in with CM yan^ lloei Man, Seng shm, 

' Fao ym, Seng fdng,^^ and 'several others, Delighted to find 


2 PIt.GElMAGE OF FA 

.miiod .0 itae by ,»T« «»? J;'';; 

fortl. o«= ,»«. »4 »riv»a .t nm t Wei 

vast cnti'enclimcnts tcKicli may exteml b .( ^lom , 

and .10 I! from Novtlvto South. They halted here one month a 1 
Lc dava. Then Fa Man and five others set out aga.n xn be 
.nito of ’sundry ambassadors, separating troui 
coxxrpanions. The Governor of Thun 

them with the necessary means of crossing the luvei^o • 
TMre are Evil Spirits'^ M this Elver of Sand, and such 
scorching winds, that whoso encountcreth them dies and nom 
scape. Neither birds are seen in the an, nor .luadrupcaU on 
Xe m-ound. On every side as far as the eye can reach, it you 
s°ek forthe proper place to cross, there is no oilier in.ir v o 
^isdnguish it than the sheletons of those who have perished 

there ; these alone serve to indicate the route ; 

Thev travelled there seventeen days, and the distance pass- 
ed ere Ly reached the kingdom of .Aen may be estimated 

at 1500 U. 

notes. ^ 

ri) Skv /« hian ; that is, “ Manifestation of the Law of Shy” (Sikya) S 
. jie a'Lpted incompliance with the practice of Ciunese Budcmists who 

upon entering a religions career, lay aside their 

renewedlife, adoptanother of moral or religions s.s.uho.mce Inan . 

ihe abridged form of his name generally employed by our pdgnm. who , 

V omsofhisnavrativeinvariahlyspeahsofhi^^^ 

(1) CManp’«» 

.,1 works is in general called Hang Umig, the tlnte couec.n m, 

t ,« L,L.,. cm w* m nr.. Frm.) : ...i «. 

courses {Lun) in Sanscrit 8^dra, Vinaya, AWmlhaniaA • 

* Well Man tUung kiino ; book CCXXVI. page 4 et si^l- 
t Fart y miiig i ; book I V . 
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For a summary of the contents of the great collection of Bauddha Theo- 
logy here referred to, we are indebted to the late M. Csoma de Koros, 
■whose analyses of the Kafi-gyur were published in the Journalof the Asiatic 
Society, VoL I. pp. 1 and 374, and in the Asiatic Researches, Vol. XX. The 
Tibetan words X hhah-hgyur')^ signify * translation 

-s5> 

of commandment/ these works being versions of Indian originals most 
likely compiled in the hrst instance in Pali or Magadhi, but very soon after 
systematised and perpetuated in Sanscrit, the classical language of all Indian 
theology. (See Hodgson, Journ, As. Soc. VoL VI. p. 682.) This great 
compilation, consisting of a hundred volumes, was translated into Tibetan 
betwkt the seventh and the thirteenth centuries of our era, but principally 
during the ninth. It consists of seven grand divisions, which are indeed so 
many distinct works ; namely, 1st — Bui vd (Sans. Vinaya)^ “ Discipline,^' 
in 13 volumes. 2d-—Sher ch*hm {Sms.' Frajnydpdrmnitd), ‘‘Transcen- 
dental wisdom," in 21 Vols. c?d hen {Sms , Buddha-mta Sanga) f 

“ Bauddha community," in 6 Vols. dth—B^o^^ (Stms. BatnaMU)^ 
“ Gems heaped up," in 6 Vols, 5th— Do-de (Sans. Sutranta), “ Aphorisms 
or tracts," in 30 Vols. 6th — Nydng-dds (Sans. Nirv&na)^ “ Deliverance from 
pain," in 2 Vols. 1ihr--Gyut (Sans. Tantra)^ “ Mystical doctrine or charms," 
in 22 Vols. 

The entire collection is sometimes spoken of under the title of 
sum (Sans. Tri pitaha)f the “three vessels or repositories/' namely, 1st, 
Bui va (Sans. Vinaya), treating principally of education or discipline ; 2d, 
Bo (Sans, Sutra) ^ the fundamental principles or aphorisms of the Bauddha 
faith ; and 3d, Ch, hos-non-pa (Sans. Ahhidharma), the Discourses. 

We learn from the text of the Vinaya^ as well as 6om other sources, that 
these works were, in the first instance, compiled by the immediate disciples 
of Sakya, under whose authority the ‘'‘first convocation on religion" was 
held at Eajagriha shortly after the demise of Buddha, to fix and perpetuate 
the doctrine of the faith as orally propounded by its author. (As, Res. 
VoL XX. p. 42.) The Abhidkarma was compiled on this occasion by 
Kasyapa; the Sutrat hj Ananda; and the Vinaya^ by Upali. In the 
course of a hundred years from the date of this convocation, so many here- 
sies and schisms had arisen among the priesthood, especially at Vaisali, 
that it was deemed necessary to assemble another Council in the reign 
of Asoka, to determine the canon of Scripture once more. At this “ second 
convocation" seven hundred priests assisted; and the edition produced 
under their auspices was designated BdundBrgyas^yang^dag-par^^rjod-pa ; 
“ that has beeri very clearly expressed by the seven hundred." (Csoma 
de Koros, As. Res. Vol. XX, p. 92.) Lastly, about four hundred 
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years after the death of Sakya, a third oonvocatioo was lu 
of Kaniska (Ibid, p. 297,) for a further revision of these 
was from this third edition, according to MM. Burnouf and I 
Tibetan version was made. IntrodncUnn a VHistoire dtie Bit. 
p. 579 i and Zeitschri/tfiir die Kunde dee Morgenla>ides, V, 

In the Mi Buddhisticul Annals the times and circums 
convocations are differently stated. See Tumour, J. A 
p. 505 ; and the 3d and subsequent chapters of the Ma>ia\ 
an interesting account is given of the heresies that led to tl 
the canon. - 

For further information on this subject, the curious read 
the works above quoted, and to the ample illustration affoi 
sequent notes of the present volume.— J. W. L. 

(4) Houng shi, — ^The name applied to the years of the re: 
a prince of the later Thein dynasty, who reigned in Sheti si 
of the fourth and the beginning of the fifth century.* The. 
sM corresponds with the cyclical year Ki hat, (399 A. D., 
a cMitradiction in the narrative of Fa hian m making the 
hdi and the second year Bo%ng shi the date of his de 
arise not from a mere error of the text, the supposition is 
that the petty princes of Tibetan origin, who in those tim( 
distraction retened on the frontiers of the empire, were m 


- Loung Mountains,— ThQZQ bills are situated in the western par 
N. W. of the district of Thsin’an, and east of the river Thsing. 
isiingtnshed as the great and the little Leung. In recent Chi- 
;hisnameis found in latitude 35° N. and 10® W. from Pekin. R. 
. of Khian kouei, was sitituated beyond the Loung 
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^lountain. Khian Jcoiieii^ the name of a pelty prince of the race of .the 
&>ian pi, appertaining to the dynasty of tlie western Thsin or of Lotmg 
who reigned in the western parts of &hen si, at the end of the fourth and 
the beginning of the fifth century.* Khian Icouei ascended the throne A. Id. 
388.— R. ' . 

(8) Sojourn : in the text stag in summer ; but the expression 
must be taken in a more general sense, as a halt or temporary rest merely, 
and not as a summer sojourn. The expression occurs frequently in Fa hian 
with this import.— R, 

(0) 'The hingdum of Neou than. — This too, is the name of a prince and 
not of a country.'}' Neou than ascended the throne of llo si, to the west of 
the Yellow river, so late as the year Jin gin of the Cycle (A. D. 402) ; which 
would lead us to infer that Fa hian and his companions had met with great 
detention in advancing even this short distance upon their journey. — R. 

(10) As Fa hiaai proceeded from Si 7img to Kan cheoii, he must neces- 
sarily have crossed the great chain of momitains covered with perpetual 
snow, which separates the districts of Kan cheou and Liang cheou from the 
great valley of the river called Oukm mouran by the Mongols, and Houang 
shotii or 'Ta thoung ho by the Chinese. This lofty chain was anciently called 
Khi lian skaii. At present its most elevated summit, wdiich consists of a 
colossal glacier, is named in Tibetan by the neighbouring Mongols, Amiye 
gang gar ooia, or the “ grandfather mountain, white with snow/' — Kl. 

(11) Chang y, hodie Kan cheou, was, at the period of Fa hian^s transit, 
under the dominion of the dynasty of the northern Lmig, The disturb- 
auces to which Fa hian alludes, aud which for a time prevented his progress, 
arose from the incessan wars waged by these petty states against each other, 
which eventually led to their extinction. The king of Kan cheou then reigning 
was either Touan who died in A. D. 401, or his successor Meng 
sau, who succeeded in A. D. 402. It is a matter regret that Fa hian 
docs not mention his benefactor’s name, which would have fixed the date 
of his passage througli Kim cheou with precisian. — R, 

(12) Benefactor. — In the original text tan gone I, a Chinese word of San- 
scrit origin, such as the Buddhists frequently introduce. Tan or tm na 
(Sails, cldna), alms, or gifts presented with a religious feeling, one of the ten 
means of salvation (paramita) ; pouei, a Chinese syllable signifying to sur- 
mount, to pass over or beyond ; implying ** that he who practices beueficenre, 
passes the sea of poverty.’”! — K. 

* Histoire des Jittm ; Vol. I.p. 200. LI tdi ki sse ; book XLIV . p. IB v. 

t Called Jo than by Deguignes,iiist. des Ibins ; Voi. 1. ,p. 198. Li Uriki' 
She ; book XLIV. p. 13. 

^ Histoire des Huns ; Vol. I. p. 224. 

§ ban Uang’fa sou ; book XXXIH. p. 25 V. et alibi, 
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(13) Chi yan, Bon kirn, Seng ehao, Pan yun, Seng king and otAere 
Jof riious sigumcauee as before, and .aeauin, tbe M, esty of 
deuce ;-the Reserve of Perspicacity ;-The Union ot tbe Monks ; tue 1 .eci- 

ous (divine) Clouds ; the Splendor of the Clergy.— R. ^ 

(H) rL Amang:~n place of great military in.portmice Irom the tunes 

of tlte Han to those of the dynasty. Under tire five petty dynast.es 

which succeeded the it bore the name of S/.n c/«o« or ^ ' ^ 

Sanie which it retained tUl the times of the dynasty. Ihep.osen 

town of Sha cheou is situated five or^six leagues more easterly, on the ..gh 

hank of the river SirffaW;i» ^oi.—Kl. ^ i , 

/J hac took this kingdom from the petty dynasty of the ^orUevn Uang, 
and established an independent principality, under the name of the Tf cv/e™ 
Liana assuming the title, not of king, but simply of prmce (koung),-R. 

ll we mner of Sand the text Sfia /m. The descr.ptron g.ven by 
cui tLeller of the Great Desert is very correct, and coincides closely wrtn 
that of Marco Polo, except that Fa hian exaggerates its extent, winch cannot 
he more, betwixt .fin efieon and the Lake of Xofi, tha,. 110 leagues m- 1^ 
li instead of 1500. Possibly, however, the establishments visited by the 

i„ .Inva immediately on the Lake of Lob, but moic 


known fact, says he, that tins ueseri is lu. -- 

travellers to their destruction with most extraordu.ary illuMons. If dm. g 

Le daytime any persons remain heiiind on the road, whether overtaken y 

L detained by their natu.-al occasions, until the caravan has passed n 
hill or is no longer in sight, they unexpectedly hear themselves calkd 1. 
their names in a tone of voice to which ti.ey are accustomed ; supposing the 
call to proceed froms their companions, they are led away .ly “ _ “■ 

direct road, amf not knowing in what direction to advance, are left to perish 
* * * * Marvellous indeed and almost passing beliej- are the stones o 
these spirits of the desert, which are said at times to fill the air with the 
sounds of all kinds of musical instruments, and also of drums, and o i.- 
clash of arms, obliging the travellers to close their line of march and to pro- 
ceed in more compact order.” Marsden's Mareo Polo, p. loJ. ^ It is not 
improbable after all that these sounds may really exist, and be refernble to 

emums See Sir A, Buraes, on the Kmdn^ h A. Ss VoL \ I » 
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The Kingdom of Shen shen. — Ou hou. — Kao chliaag. 

The kingdom of Shen shen^ is a nigged and very luiequal 
country* Its soil is poor and ^erile. The manners of its inha- 
bitants and their dress are coarse, and similar to those of the 
land of Han.® The only difference consists in the use of felt 
and stuffs. 

The king of this country honoreth the Law.^ There may be 
in his dominions some four thousand ecclesiastics, all devoted to 
the study of the less translation^ The laity.® in all tliese 
kingdoms, as well as the Slia men^^ all observe the Law of 
India/ with differences partaking more or less of coarseness or 
of refinement. 

Henceforward, ail the kingdoms that you traverse in jour- 
neying towards the west, resemble this in a greater or less de- 
gree, save that each hath its peculiar barbarous tongue / but all 
the clergy apply themselves to the studyofthe books of India 
and the language of India.® 

Pahiati and the rest sojourned here one month and some days, 
then setting forth again, and travelling fifteen days in a north- 
w’esterly direction, they reached the kingdom of Ou The 
ecclesiastics of the kingdom of Ou i are also about four 
thousand in number, and all of the less translation, Tiiey are, 
as to the Law, exact and well ordered, Tiie Sha 7nen of the 
land of Thsin' * who arrive in this country are not prepared for 
the customs of these ecclesiastics. Fa hiau, being provided with 
a passport, proceeded to the encampment of Koung sun, who 
then reigned, and who detained him two mouths and some days. 
He then returned to Pao yun and the rest. They all found that 
the inhabitants of the kingdom Ou w^ere by no means intent 
upon the practice of tlie rites and of justice, and evinced but 
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to strangers. For tins reason 
m, returned straiglitway to the « 
:ie purpose of soliciting assistance: 
ud the others had obtained a pate 
hem with provisions; and they 
..nt at once, and advance in a 


rt and uninhabited, 
ctreme. Nothing in 
they had to ernlure. 
/s they succeeded in 


.ey traversed is deser 
Qg the rivers was ex 
.‘edAvith the iatigue 1 
month and five day 


(1) The kingdom of Shen shen.-This co\ 
is situated in tlie ueigUbourliood of the Lake i 

and to government never acquired much mfl 

was changed for that of Shen ihen in the fan 
I)e»-uignes, Hisioire des Huns, tom. II. P- 
(2) The Laud of Han; that is, Clnu.i ; 
Han, the remcrahrance of whose power is mil 
is still called Han jin, and the Chinese lung' 
have ceased to reign these sixteen lu.ndred y( 
fis nnhf. Law. i. e. the law of Foe, Buddl 
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iiiiabie to comprehend the distinction betwixt the commission and the non» 
comn.issiori of the fundamental sins, (murder, theft, fornication, lying) am! 
who when guilty of crimes of less enormity make no show of repentance, 
4tli, and last, The who having embraced monastic life, 

unscrupulously infringe the precepts and observances enjoined upon them, 
and devoid of all shame and chastity, are indifferent even to the bitter 
fruits of their wickedness in ages to come. ^ 

The less iramiaiion and the p'ea^ translation are expressions of such 
frequent recurrence in the narrative of Fa hian, that it is well to explain 
tiieir import once for all, Ta ching^ in Chinese, means the great re- 
volution ; Siao citing i the little remhftion-. Ching signifies tramlation^ 
passage from one place to another ^ revobUioUi circumference ; and also 
the medium of transport, as a car^ or riding horse. Its exact Sanscrit 
equivalent is gdna, the signiheations of which are identical. f But each 
of these acquires, with reference to the doctrines of Buddhism, a character- 
istic and peculiar significance. They are mystical expressions indicating 
that influence which the individual soul can and should exercise upon itself 
in order to effect its transference to a superior condition. As this action, 
or influence, and its results are of different kinds or degree? j so they are dis- 


tinguished into two, three, or more gdnas — (in Chinese cMngy in Mongol 
kulgun ) ; and according as his efforts are directed to the attainment of great- 
er or less perfection, the Sanga belongs to the less^ the mean, or the great 
■ franslation. 

; The vehiciilumt wdiich is common to all the translations ^ is the contempla- 


tion of the four realities, namely, pain, reunion, death, and the doctrine ;X 
and that of the twelve concatenations,^ By this means man is transported 
beyond the boundary of the three worlds and the circle of birth and death, jj 
Strictly speaking, there is but one translation, that of Buddha, the practice 
of which is enjoined upon all living beings, that they may escape from the 
troubled ocean of birth and death and land on the other shore, namely, that 
of the aOsolute.^ Buddha would at once have spread abroad the knowledge 
of the Law, and taught mankind the translation ; but he found it indis- 
pensible to adapt his instructions to the various faculties of those who receive 
them, and hence arose the different Ydnas, or means of transport. We may 
in the first place distinguish the translation of disciples or auditors, (ShUg 

* Ti Uang shi lim king. Book V. 
t Wilson's Sans. Diction, h. v. 

I The four veriiie.s, or realities, are explained in several ways* See notes to 
Chap* XXII* 

i See Nouvea7i Journ. Asiat. VoU VIL p. 291. 

|j Hoa yan king sou- ; hook i, 

4 Fa houa king ; book L 
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l<a>, aiiU that oidistinci understandhnjs-'^^l ouanA'io ! 

tiese jxiust be added u third, that of the 
more nearly approaching to absolute 
lassitication under live diflerent heads, 
2nd, that of Gods; 3rd, tiiat of 

or distinct intelligences, j 
;|^ or a little dillcrcntly, 1st, the le^s I oi 
Jncl, that of the Shi'awa/cas j ord, that ot 
; 4th, t\mt of Bod/ihattwas ; 5th, that of BndJhm 
i, Maha Yiua.^ The triple division however is the 
■hich most freqneuily occurs in ordinary huddhist 


ten ; in Sanscrit, anravaiia;, 
in Sanscrit, Pratycka Buddha.y\ To 
BodhUsaitums, who are beings fai 
perfection. Again, there is another 
to wit ; 1st, the translation of Mm 
wakas, or hearers ; 4th, that of Pratyeka Buddhas 
5th, that of Bodhi'Saitwas 
translation of men and Gods ; 2: 
the Pratyeka Buddhas ; 
or the great translation^ 
most usual and that wl 
writings. 

It is to the Tri yana that the double metaphor is 
and theiAree anima/s swimming a river. The car is to be taken lieie as 
the emblem of that which advances iy revolving, or that which serves as a 
vehicle i and the idea is connected with that attached to Yana, and the means 
bv which man may escape from tlie world, and enter upon mrvana. ^ 1o the 
fi-st carts yoked a sheep, an animal which inflight never looks back to 
observe whether it be followed by the rest of the flock. And thus tt repre- 
sents the SW^aias. a class of men who seek to escape from the three 
worlds by the observation of the four realities ! but who occupied solely with 
their own salvation, pay no regard to that of other men. The second oar is 
drawn bviJeer; animals whicli can look back upon the herd tliat follow 
tlieni. This is typical of the Pratyeka Buddhas, who, by their knowledge 
of the twelve mdmas,\\ effect their own emancipation from the mrole of the 
three worlds, and at the same time neglect not the salvation of otlier men. 
The third car is drawn by an ox, wbicb typifies the Boihhattwas of the 
doctrine of the three Pitakas, (see note ^ Chap. XVI.) who^ practice the 
.ix means of salvation, and seek the emancipation of others without regard 
to themselves, as them endures with patience whatever burthen is imposed 
upon hlm.f 

The three animals swimming a river, are the elephant, the horse, and t if 
hare. The river is emblematical of pure reason; the three classes above 
noted, the Shrdvakas., the Pratyeka Buddhas, and the Bodliisattwas, 
equally emerge from the three worlds, and bear testimony to purr 
reason ; hut their faculties and their dignity vary in e.xteiit. llwi 

* See Ntmveati Journ. Asiat. Vol VII. p. 260. 

+ Hm van kmg sfm,* book 1. ihian tai sse ktao yi t$i chu ; book \ il, p. 

+ Yu laH pan king sou ; book XXII. p. 17. v. 

§ lion yan, ki ahing hitio i ; book Xa-II. p, io. 

(I Oluermtionssnr quetques points ; p. 5B. 

f Fu hoita king ; book li. 
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-when an el e pliant, a horse, and a hare cross a river together, they each 
sink to greater or less depths in the stream : the elephant, touching the 
bottom, resembles the Bodhisatiwai practising the six means of salvation, 
and benefitting all creatures by ten thousand virtuous actions; suppressing 
the errors of sight and of thought, the effects of custom and of passion, and 
making manifest the doctrine The sinking deep, but not reach- 

ing the bottom of the stream, is the Fratyeka^ who by the means aforesaid, 
suppresses the errors of sight and thought, as well as the effects of prejudice 
and passion, and manifests the nature of the true vaemim without attaining to 
absolute purity. The third is the which floating ou the surface of tlie 
stream without the power of penetrating deep, typifies the S/irdwaka, who 
practises the four realities, and suppresses the errors of thought and sight, 
without being able to emancipate himself entirely from the influence of passion 
and prejudice.^' 

A complete exposition of all that is understood by the observances of 
these various classes would he nothing short of a treatise of Bud- 
dhism, and would far exceed the limits of a note; suffice it that these inodes 
of tramlation are so many probationary steps by which men are led to a 
higher or a low’er grade in the psychological hierarchy extending from 
inferior beings to the absolute. The less translation consists in the obser- 
vance of the precepts and the rites of religion. The five precepts and the 
ten virtues are the vehicithtm of this translaiiont by which men ami Gods 
escape the four evil grades, namely, the condition of Asura, that of demons, 
that of brutes, and that of hell, remaining still, however, in the whirlpool 
of transmigration. In the mean translation three orders of persons effect 
their emancipation from the circle of the three worlds, either by lis- 
tening to the oral instructions of Buddha {Shrdwakas), or in medita- 
ting upon individual vicissitudes and the true void of the soul {Fraiyeka 
Buddhas), or by the help of the ten means of salvation which draw all men 
along with tlicm beyond the circle of the three worlds {Badhisaitwas). 
Lastly, in the great tramlation the understanding, arrived at its highest 
point of perfection, conducts all living beings to the condition of Buddha.f 
Explained according to European notions, the less translation consists in 
morality and external religious observance ; the mean, in traditional or 
spontaneous psychological arrangements ; and the great translation in an 
abstruse, refined, and highly mystical theology. 

* Thian tdi $se him i, and Fu hona Miian yi, quoted in the San tsang fa sou ^ 
book XL p. 12. 

t lioa yan ; the chapter upon The One Revolution, quoted in the San tsang 
fa sou; book XXIL p. 16. 
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It may be readily conceived tUat BnddUist nations would attain to bigUcr 
or lower degrees on the translation scale as their disrosiUons might be mo.c 
"w conUlative. or their intellectual condition more or ess rehued. 
Those to the north of the Hirndlayan range preferred, accoiding to the 
€hinese,thc lens tramlation, Vaat is morals and mythology, as most con- 
sistent with theirnomadie and warlike habits , while the softer people of the 
south devoted to speculative reveries under the inflnenee of a moio gema 
climate, generaliy aspired to the higher study of the ,jreat_ translation, 
«nd sought to propagate its doctrines amongst tire neigh ourmg natrons.^ 
We thus see how the monks of any monastery might devote 
at ontion to the study of either, and may comprehend how the Buddhists dis - 
iinguished their sacred works into those which contained the most exalted 
and refined dogmas of their theology, and those of mere morality and 
r 1 Hence the nine kinds oi Books {Suira, Geyat Gath , 

dMdri »o *«.». , tt~ •«' 

Im translation. Finally, this explains the disUuction vague y ^ 
by previous writers, of a popular and an esoteric doctrine in Buddhism both 
aLibuted to satya Muni himself.t We shall hereafter have occasion to re- 

cur to this subject* K* ^ , 

fal The laity,— m Chinese So4 Jin, common people. This word occurs 

already in the preceding sentence, but its religious application in this place is 
evident from its antithesis to Sha men, Samaneans. K. 

(6) Sha men,— -the Chinese transcription of the Sanscrit word Ss'amana, 
in L PaE from Sdmam. The meaning of the word, according to Chinese 
authors is, one who restrains his thought, ov one who strives and restrams 
himseU.t iiccording to -others it is the common name of Buddliists or here- 
tics The ancients knew the term and transcribed it witli exactness. § 

The Sha men are eharaeterised by the following deiiominaHons :-lst, 

wlTof Buddha emW,SMl3glom life, tftak to, m extinction of all cupi- 
dity, the dissipation of ignorance and of all other imperfections, and so work 
out the principles , of , the doctrine. 2d, Shoue tao Sha men ; those who having 
obtained for themselves its advantages, are in a condition to promulgate the 


# Chi Urn lun. book XXXIIL 
t See Marini, Helate d\i royaume de 
223, &C. Ge&chichte der ost Mon^olien, P* Jb- 35 d. 


197* Georjri, Alph. Tibet 

223, &c. Uescnicme aer oat ^ ^ 

p. 224. Hodgson; Transact Roy, As, 6oc. \ ok 11. P* . 

^ i KIaprotk^ V ok \ 1. p. 263. oan Uan^ ja $ou, 

bok XVI. p. 7 and XXXlil. p. 24 et pass, 

§ Strabo, Ltd, XV, Forphyr. de Abstm, &c. 
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'..rue Law, and to induce others to enter upon the path oi Buddha, ruh 
Iloai iao Ska men, those who overthrow the Law by infringing its principles, 
practising all manner of wiclcedness, and boasting of cmiducting iJicmselve^ 
BnihmadlcaUy ^ xvhenthey do quite the reverse. 4tb, Ho iao Ska men; those 
who revive the doctrine, or who are the living doeirhie ; inasmuch as having 
extinguislied desire, dissipated ignorance, and practised ail manner of good 
deeds, they aggrandise the established la,W'and;Subduo, their .senses by, Icnow* 
ledge (prijm).^ — R. 

“ Skama^ is a word of the Sanscrit ■ language, signifying compaBsioniite 
feeling ; that is to say, to feel compassion for those who walk in the wrong 
way, to look benevolently on the world, to M univer^l chanty, and to 
renovate all creatures. This word means also, to observe one'sself with 
the utmost diligence, or to endeavour to attain Nihility. q/ ikeShd'^ 
mam'^ framlaiedfrom the Chinese by Neumann, — J. W. L. 

(7) The law ofludia^ -Tkian cku fa Tkian chh the ordinary name 

of India in Chinese books. It is written with a character which is most likely 
an abbreviation of /«, and should therefore be read Thian which is one 
form of the many names Shin toUy Him teou^ Sin iheou^ Totia^i tou, Tim 
toif, all transcriptions more or less altered of Sin iheou^ Siiulc, Mind, IIin« 
du, which according to the Chinese, signify the — li. 

The word Thian cku, designating India, is quoted for the first time in 
Ciiinese annals iu the 8th year of the reign of the emperor King ti, of the 
Han dynasty ; corresponding with 65 B. C. This name is found neither in 
the Kingi nor in any work anterior to that period.— EL 

(8) H barbarouB language ^ — in the text kou yu. This expression is 
usually applied to the language of the ’Tartars and other partially olvilued 
people., Fa Maids remark would lead . one to believe that the people who 
Inhabit the country to the west of the Lake of Lob, belonged to iepamte 
races, having each peculiar idioms,' without reference to the Indian tonguo 
which religion had Introduced into these coimtiies. These hmgu!ige 4 must 
have been the Tibetan, the Turkish, and certain Gctic ami other anknoww 
dialects. It is doubtful whether at that period any Mongol nation had ad- 
vanced In this direction. — R. 

(9) Tke books of India m4 ike Imgmge of India, ~in all probability the 
Sansciit. We are Ignorant whether in those times the works of the Buddhists 
were ' written in Pali. The latter idiom is well diatinguishec! from the San- 
gcrit by differences of which the nature of the Chinese language did not per- 
mit the representation in tlie transcri.pt, , We are led to infer therefore that 

* Fti Ida smti kn, quoted in the $m t$ang fa sou. Book XVI. p. 7» 

t Piun i tmn, Book LVfIL ' 

C 
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the Fan* language was indifferently tiu, ^ 

Lther to beUove that the boohs which the Chinese obtaxned m the novth^u 
Sanscrit, those from the south, in Full. Fa hian, who 
) enable him to iinderstaiul and copy the sacred wmrks, 
this point, although he visited so many monasteries 
'th of India to Ceylon.— B. 

of Slikya, unlike that of Brtdmianism, was one of coiwersion, 
:ated with ardour by its foiinder and 


parts of India were in 
studied the language to 
throws no light upon i 
from the nor 
As the religion 

and not of exclusion, and as it was propai ^ ^ 

his immediate disciples, it necessarily follows that the bmgnage in winch they 
addressed the multitude must have been that best understood by the latter. 
Was it then the Sanscrit ? At the time of penning the foregomg note, t.m 
lamented Remusat was necessarily ignorant of James Pnnsep’s sidem i i is- 
coveries, which satisfactorily establish the fact that the most ancient cpigra- 
phic monuments in all parts of India, from Girinar in Gaaerat to DhauU 
in Cattaok, are Buddhist in substance, and Pali in language. The inference 
from this is iiTCsistihle, and scarcely needs confirmation from other sources, 
that the Pali, (the present and the traditional sacred tongue of Buddhism,) 
was the popular language of that faith in its earliest ages, and was anciently 
spoken, or at least understood, throughout all India. This coudusion is farther 
borne out by the itttehtal evidence of the language itself, which, so far being 
rude and uncultivated as prejudices imbibed from brfihmanical sources led 
I5uropean scholars to suppose, (and amongst others the accomplished Cole- 
brooke, see As. Res. Vol. VII. p. 199) appears to have attained a very 
high degree of refinement, even so far back as the time of Sakya Mum 
himself. But upon this subject, I cannot do bettor than iiuote the opinion 
of that most competent autliovity, the Hon. Mr. Tumour, who thus 
‘ sums up a short historical and critical notice of the Pali : “ The foregomg 
observations, coupled with the historical data, to whieh I shall now apply 
myself, will serve, I trust, to prove tl.at the m or Magadhi language had 
attained the refinement it now possesses, at the timfe of Gotamo Buddha’s 
advent. No unprejudiced person, more especially a European who has 
gone through the ordinary course of a classical tuition, can consult the 
translation of the Bfilfiwfitaro, without recognizing in that elementary work, 
the rudiments of a precise and classically defined language, bearing no iuoon- 
siderabk resemblance, as to its grammatical arrangement, to the Latin ; nor 
without indeed admitUng that little more is required than a copious and 
critiaa' diotionar 5 ?*.to reader the acquisition of that rich, refined, and poeti- 
cal language the PtBI, as facile as the attainment of Latin.”- (Ma/tavanso ; 
Mi rod- p ixnh) 

Tke Buddhists <>f Ceylon are apt, however, to claim for their venerated 
* Fian i £ia», page 2, 
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Pali both greater miiiguHg and higher refinement than the Sanscrit ; and 
“ in su])port of this belief,’^ says Hr, Tumour, they adduce various argu- 
ments which, in tlieir judgment, are quite conclusive. They observe that 
the very w'ord * Pali’ signifies original, text, regularity; and tliere is 
scai'cely a .Buddhist Pali scholar in Ceylon, who in the discussion of this 
question will not quote, with an air of triumph, their favorite verse, — 
Maghadi ; niula hlidm^ nardyetjdile happikd^ hrahmdno chasmitdldpd, Siam- 
haddhdehdpi bkdmrd : ‘ There is a language tvhich is the root (of all Ian* 
gvages) ; men and brahmans at the commencement of the creation, who 
had never before heard nor uttered a human accent, and even the Supreme 
Buddhas, spoke it : it is Magadhid This verse is a quotation from Kadi- 
chayand^s grammar, the oldest referred to in the Piili literature of C!eylon/^ 
(Ibid, p. xxii.) 

The superior antiquity of the Pali has been maintained with great inge- 
nuity of argument by Lieut.-Col. Sykes, On the Religious, Moral, and 
Political state of ancient India, (J. R, A. S. Vol. VI.) but we must beware 
of adopting his opinions, which are adverse to those of every Sanscrit 
scholar of eminence, and are especially untenable, since the publication of 
the Behistun inscriptions by Major JRSwlmson, in which we have monu- 
mental evidence of the high antiquity of a language clearly derived from 
the Sanscrit. — J. R. A. S. Vol. X. 

The Pali continues to this day to be the sacred language of religion in 
all Buddhist countries, at least in tho$e south of the Himalayas. Even in 
China, according to Mr, Gutzlaff, that tongue is employed iii the daily service 
of the temples ; although Medhurst, perhaps erroneously, states it to be the 
Sanscrit ; a language which, except in a very corrupted foim, the organs of 
the Chinese are wholly unable to pronounce. (Chinas its State and Fro* 
specie; page 206.) — J. W. L. 

(10) On i the barbarians of Ou .* theOuigours. — R. 

Ilia letter recently recei/ed from my friend Capt. Alexander Cunning- 
ham, now in command of the Expedition to Chinese Tartary, that gentle- 
man identifies the country of the Ouigours with the Serica of classical 
authors, and gives several reasons for so doing. ‘‘ The first of these is, says 
Capt. C., that the road leading to Serica lay over the Komedan mountains, 
Sit the source of the Oseus, This name still existed in A. B, 640, when 
Hiuan thsang visited India ; for he mentions Kiu mi tho on the northern 
bank of the Oxus, along with Fo mi /o, or Pamer, and Po lu to, or Bolor, 
The next is that the Essedones {magna gens, as Ptolemy calls them) , derive 
their name from the Gallic word Bsseda, a chariot, or wagon. Now the 
people of the country around BeshbAlik were called, by the Chinese Kio 

c 2 ■ 
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rlieelcd wagon, [cinere, on^^iu / ' , 

who arc the Omyovpoi of tlic tune ot 

or nrayovpoi of Ftoleray, which we may 
■s,who, as their Chinese an'cUation 
were the same as the Esscaoncs. The 
he capital of the Ouigmirs. The 
, Sularini, or the river Tarini, 
Yarkand, and Khoten rlvcrfs. 

L. 

the whole of Chinais ;,aes%-, 
of the third century hefore our 
thence derived the various 
:the time of ; our 
in Shen si, revived the 
Fa.hian' having 'Set out 
lasties wiien' he grves to 


ckchan^ from Kio ® high-w 
These people call themselves Onujours, 

the emperor Justin, and the lOayovpok 

safely change to Ovtyovpoir the Ouigour 
of liio tshang, (wagoners,) intimates. 

Sera metropolis must have been Beshl 
rsitaras river of PUny, must simply 
that is the united streams of the Ki 
Ariana PP* 

■By this name 


See also Wilson 

(11) The Land of Thsin 
nated; it is also the name of a dynasty 
era, the first known to Western -nations, who 
denominations of Sinm. China, Chuustan. But m 

traveller, a number of petty dynasties estahl.sh, 
name of TAsin » that country, where it ongwatec 
from Shen si, without doubt alludes to these 

vet it must be remembered that tMb names T stn, . 

;ere applied to other countries long prior to the ynas y 

(rV S Vol. VI. p. 435) infer from tlie mention of tlie Chmas in the 

T aw’ of Menu (Chapter X. v. 44) that tire date of that work was siibsequeut 

ZeiUchrin fur die Imnde des Alorgmlandes, Vol. ll.,p. dO d I- 

Zemcn7ijtjv>i . onrl has shown that the word 

U«l .~»|7 2'"; I ,,o. w..* 

CAiaM «soeiated witU tUe nation, m- 

in^indicafingof the antiquity of Menu and the 

==SSF=“::S:" 

«.-The country of the Ouigours, corresponding pretty 

^ o. ne. L in. present town of the Turfan, began to bear this 
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exeeptioil, honor the Liiw, luul it is tliu Law that ensures them the 
felicity tlu7 enjoy. Several times ten thousmul ecclesiastics arc 
reckoned amongst many of whom are devoted to the greai 
remlution*^ All take their repast in common. The people of 
the country determine their abcHle according to the stars. Before 
the gate of every house they erect little towers/ The smallest 
of these may he about two toises in height. They erect monas-* 
teries^ of a square form, where strangers are hospitably entertained* 
and tind every thing requisite ftjr their comfort. 

The king of this country lodged Fa hinu and his companions in 
a Sen^ kia This km imi is called Kiu ma tiJ It is a 
temple of the great tramiaihti^ containing three thousand eccle- 
siastics. These take their meals in common on a signal struck/ 
On entering the refectory their eoiinteimnees arc grave and se- 
date, They sit, each according to Im rank, in order and in si- 
lence, They make no noise with their cups or their platters* 
These pure persons speak not to each other during meals,, hut 
signalise with their fingers, 

Jioei king^ Tao ekmg^ and Ham departed in advance and 
directed their steps to the kingdom of Kie chfm? Fa luan and the 
rest, who were anxious to witness the Procession of Imagcsi . re*- 
mained behind for/lirec months and some days, Thera are in 
this kingdom fourteen great Beng Mm f«ft, and it is .impossible to 
reckon the number of smaller ones. On the first day of the fourth 
moon^® they sweep and water all the streets of the town, and they 
adorn and set in order the roads and the squares. They spread 
tapestry and hangings before the gate of the city. All is orm- 
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„d amnsoa. Tl,« .j»S. 

m-iOT ek'vant ladies are stationed at tlus plate. 11 

loins tl,..o aevoW to tl,o ....Ij of tl.o .v™ i™-' ' 

lie, miimstlioiiotcab;a.eling,«»ai«kr, llioiclou, “ ‘ 

the rroccssion of Images. At the distance ot three or tom i 

he t wn is construetlu fonr-nheeledeav lor the Images ahou 

ti:ertoises'4nheight,inthefo^^^^^ 

.kith the seven precious things, with hangings, and aat.mm, o ii 
::verMs of sSk. The Imag“e'^ is placed in the middle . on eUher 
cide are two Phaum i^ while around and behind are, the imaoes 
ot the Gods. All are carved in silver and in gold, with prcciom 
to e suspended in the air. When the Image is one him re 
paces from the gate, the king despoils him of his i^iadem, 
dresses in new garments, and advancing barefoot, and holding in 
his hands perfumes and flowers, issues from the town acc.impa- 
nied by his retinue to march in front of the ® 

strates himself at its feet, and adores it. scattering flowers and 
hurniiig incense. At the moment when the Image enters tK 
town, L ladies and the young damsels in the pavflion above 
gate, scatter from all sides a profusion of every variety of flowers, 
so that the car is completely concealed with them. 

^niere are different kinds of cars for each ceremonial, and each 
Sena kia Ian enacts the Procession of Images on a particular day. 
Thfs ceremony commences on the 1st day of the 4th rnoon, and 

the king and his ladies return to the palace. _ 

seven or eight west from the town there is a Seng ha 
Un called the NeW Temple oj the King. Eighty years were 
occupied in building it, and the reigns of three kings were requir- 
ed to complete it. It may be twenty-five toises- in height. Ihere 

are to be seen many ornaments and sculptures on plates ot go d 
and of silver. The most precious materials were brought together 
for the construction of the tower. A chapel, dedicated to Foe, has 
since been erected, and exquisitely adorned ; the beams, the pi - 
lars, the folding doors, the lattices, all are overlaid with plates ot 
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golfi Cells for tlm ecclesiastics are constructed separately, so 
beautiful and so higWy decorated, that words fail to describe 
thcnu The })rinccs of the sk kingdoms situated to the east of 
the chain of mountains^® send thither as oblations every thing 
precious in, their j)ossession, and alms so ahuiidautly, that but a 
portion only is called into requisition. 

NOTES, 

(1) 77ie kingdom ofTu iJiimi . — This is the town ofKhotan, one of those 
in Tartary which adopted the religion of Buddha and observed its rites with 
the greatest magniiicence. The name of this town is not derived from the 
Mongol word Kfmtdn (a town), as was long supposed ; but from two San- 
skrit words, as I have elsewhere shown, Koii Simia, signifying the breast 
(mamma) of the earth. Many names and expressions borrowed from Sanscrit, 
and naturalised by religion, begin to show themselves already,*— R. 

(2) The great translation. See note 4, chapter II. 

(3) Small towers . — The Chinese term here translated tower, corresponds 
with the Sanskrit word sthiipa^^ signifying iumulus : but in the language of 
the Buddhists, this term is applied to buildings of seven, nine, and even 
thirteen stories, erected on spots where the relics of saints or of gods were 
deposited. Such towers are frequently mentioned in the course of his nar- 
rative by Fa liian. Other accounts, itineraries, and legends, make frequent 
allusion to similar towers. Their dimensions vary greatly ; those here 
spoken of were but two Chinese toises high, or 6.120 metres (about 20 ft.) 
Many far smaller ones, miniature models of these, are also mentioned, and 
were perhaps used for the purposes of private devotion. On the other 
hand, a tower is spoken of in Gsndhte, 700 Chinese feet high, or 216 
metres, twice the height of the Pinnacle of the Invalids at Paris. — R. 

(4) Monasteries f — in the original Seng fang, a house for the ecclesias- 
tics.^^ Other expressions are more common. See nest note. — R. 

(5) Seng Ma Ian. — This word, borrowed from the Sanskrit, appears here 
for the first time, and must be explained. Chinese authors explain it to 
mean gardens, or garden of several, ox garden of the communitg.f Garden 
implies habitation in the language of Buddhism. Kia Ian is also used by 
abbreviation ; but it cannot mean the garden of several, whatever the 
dictionary of Khang M may assert to the contrary. I have submitted these 
transcriptions and interpretations to M. E* Burnouf, who proposes the re- 
storation of Seng kia Ian by the Sanscrit word Sangd gdram the house of the 

^ Khang hi T sen tlan SiAvoxh^ rad. XXXII. 

t -S'«n tsawg /a sort, passim. 
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lay be, the Sietiff Aria hm is the 
xml the Stmgaa ; it is at once 
and the part of the building 
3 adoration of the iaithiul, is 
.leir monasteries dGa/i-pa* A 
;Ue work of Geargi,t und repre- 
Ir. llodgson^s Memoir4“-”'i^* 

;t is of great weight, suggests, 
probable etymologies of Sem/ 
Sankhyalaya ; dlaya signifying 
iiinity, or Sankhija^ number ; or 
ronounce vehala. To judge from 
:s the most plausible etymology. 


Ma Ian, in the Sanscrit words mngmoya, 
habitation or receptacle; and Smgu, a comn 
Sausavihdra which Chinese organs wonidp: 

the analogy of sound, the first of theseeppea 

—J.W.L. 

(6) A^mmaAi..-E^l<ientlyaSansm^ 

cow. This is the original name of the river 

(7) A signal striieh»—An the text Atoi 
of metal, stone, or wood, which emits a « 
serves to summon an assembly.— B. 

"Wooden bells are used to this day in 
Hoe chung monastery at Canton when a 
the effects of this wooden roller. The ( 

inended the gentleman by all means to aii 

^ rpft*etorv.-^' Catechism oj me oruw«/t«, 

rtripQf’q of the monastery into the teiccmry , , « 

p 105. -Wooden bedls with clappers are elsewhere describe ^ y e sam 
Lhor. Porphyry (Lib. IV.) speulis of the Samaneans (2aAi«>'«“>0 regulating 

their actions by the sound of a bell.— J* W. L. 

(8) Hoei f/d.-one of the companions of Fa hian. whose name, not enu- 

luerated before, signifies InMUgent Penetration.--^. 

( 9 ) The comtry of KU chha. See note 7, Chapter v. 

101 The Ut day of the fourth moon.-If, as is not improbable, Fa h an 

Jvoi after the Chinese calendar, this' ceremony must have begun on the 
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(11) ThreB about 9.180 m. or about 30 English feet in height. 

Tlie c‘ars used in India at the present time have, according to the testimony 
of travellers, fully this elevation. — K. 

(12) The hnaf/e, — Fa liiau docs not particularise the divinity vvhose 
image was paraded on this occasion ; most probably it was that of a Bud- 
dha 5 but we have not sufficient information on the state of Buddhism at 
Khotan in the fifth Ccmtnry to enable us to decide vvliether this object of 
wor;>in{> was a terrestrial Buddha,, like Sakya Muni, or divine one, like 
Amitubha ; or in short, whether it was BupDHApar excellence. The circum- 
stance to he spoken of in the next note, renders the last supposition the 
more probable, in as much as Kin ma H was a monastery of the great revo- 
lution. — R. 

(13) 7km Phmi m. — The principal image had on each side those of two 
Phou sa or Bodhisaiiwas. Taking this account literally, it would appear 
that the God was accompanied by two inferior divinities, perhaps Bodhisat- 
twas ; but it is more probable that Buddha had on each hand the two acolytes 
of the Supreme Triad, Dharma and Sanga*^ Others of the abundant triads 
of Buddhism may also be adduced, as the three Bodhisattwas, Manjusvi^ 
Vajm pani and Padmapani; or else Amitahha^ Sa^ya munit and Maitreya^ 
he. The gods whose images were placed at a greater distance from the 
principal figure, are called IVnayi in the text ; these are the Devas of the 
Hindus, the Lha of Tibet, the TtByri of the Mongols ; such as Indra^ 
Brahma^ and other divinities of the Brahmanical pantheon, far inferior in 
the system of the Buddhist, to\ the pure or purified Intelligences, the 
Buddhas, Bodhisattwas, 3ec. — 

The reader cannot fail to be struck with the very close resemblance be- 
twixt the Baiiddha procession herei'described and that of Jagannath, of which 
indeed it requires no great stretch of the imagination to suppose it to be the 
model and prototype. The time of the year at which the. ceremony took 
place, corresponds, as we have seen above, very closely with that of the 
Rath Jatra, and the duration of the festival was about the same. The 
principal image with its supporters on either hand, seems the very counter- 
part of Jagannath, Balaram and Subbadra ; and when we farther bear 
in mind that the famous temple at Puri is supposed to stand on the 
site of an ancient Buddhist Chaitya; that the annual festival is accom- 
panied by that singular anomaly, the mupmsion of all caste for the time 
being; and lastly, that the image contains the supposed relics of Krishna, — 
a feature entirely abhorrent from Hinduism, but eminently characteristic of 

accompanying Mr. Hodgson^s Memoir, Trans. R. A. 5., 
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Buddliism,-! thiuk we can scarcely doubt that tbe (.rocession of Jagannalh 
had its origin in the observances of the latter faith. 1. 

(M) Twenty-five toim, about 76.500 metres ; a little less tlian the lieiglit 

of the Puntbeon at Paris,— It. 

About 200 Eiiglish feet, 
monasteries and Slhupcts may 
faith of our simple- minded pilgi 
these grounds. The remains 
far to confirm Fa hian’s statements, 
in Ceylon, originully 270 feet, 

Forbes in 1828 ; that otth^ Mhumiri is 240 feet 
uanardmmja (originally 315 feet high) the same. 

Euim of Anuradhapura^ in Cepion ; J. A. S, 


Althoxtgh the great size attributed to these 
have an air of exaggeration, yet tiic good 
:rim must not be lightly impugned upon 
of Buddhist structures visible to this day, go 
The lu-ight of the Euanwelie Dagoha 
was still IB9 feet when vi.dtcd by Alajor 
; and that of the Jalia* ' 
(See Knighton, on ike 
T'ol XVI, p, 213.)— 
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Kingdom of the Tseu ho.-Tsoung ling mountains.^-Kingdom ot 

After the fourth moon, the ceremony of tlie Proc 
Images being concluded^ Seng sh<xo set out alone in the 
a barbarian priest* proceeding to Ki Fa hiai 

rest proceeded towards the kingdom of Tseu ho* They 
for twenty-hve days, and at the end of that time arriv 
^ Wen kUnthoung khaOf Book CCCXXXVL p. 6. 
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kingdom. The king is firmly attached to the faith.* There 
are in this eomitry aboixt one thousand ecclesiastics, for the 
most part adherents of the great translation. The travellers 
sojoiirued there fifteen days, and then proceeded southward ; and 
having inarched four days, entered the Tsoung Ung'^ mountains, 
and arrived at the kingdom of Yu where they halted. Hav- 
ing refreshed themselves, they resumed their journey, and in 
tvventydivc days they reached the kingdom of Kie eJiha^ where 
they rejoined Hoel king and the others, 

NOTES, 

(1) A barharimi priest. — Tao jin is a syiionyme of Tao sse ; a name 
given to the sectarians of Lao tseu and of the doctrine of Tao, or Supreme 
Reasoji, 1 know not why M. Remnsat has translated this word, a" barba- 
rian priest. — KL 

On showing the original characters to a Chinese friend, he unhesitatingly 
explained them to mean a priest t (‘* padre,’*) and not a traveller j as MM. 
Klaproth and Landresse would rather interpret them. See the last note to 
Chapter W. L, 

(2) KipiUi — Cophene, or the country watered by the Cophes. Rennell 
supposed the affluent of the Indus, so named by the ancients, to be identi- 
cal with the Cowmull ; Saint-Croix believes it rather to be the Merhamhit. 
I'he syllable Cow is probably a remnant of the ancient aj)peUation. Ki pin^ 
which Chinese authors confound with Cashmere, and which Beguigne has 
taken for Samarcand, supposing the latter to be identical with Kaptchak, 
corresponds with the country of Ghimeh and Candahar. It is celebrated 
in Chinese Geography, and appears to have been a flourishing seat of Bud- 
dhism* — R. 

The Gumalf (not Cowmull) rises at Burchelly, in the country of Ghiz- 
neh, to the south of Sirefza ; and runs at first towards the south-west, but 
soon turning to the south, pursues that course towards Domendi, where it 
receives the river Murrunye and the Kondoitr^ which has its source in the 
ne.ighliorhood of Tirwa. Thence the Gdmal proceeds easterly to Sirm^ha, 
where it is joined by the ZhoU; a river nearly as large as the G6mal itself, 
rising in the mountains oiKend^ east of BerchorU and runningto a difetrict 
to which it gives its name. A little ' to the east of Sirm%ha, the Gdraal 
crosses the chain of the Suiiman mountains, passes before Raghzi, and ferti- 

, - _ * Bmn i twA, Book BIIB 
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lises tlie country inhabited by the tribes of Daulet Kbail and Gandchpur,, 
It dries up in the defile of Pegou, and its bed is supplied with water only in 
the rain}’' season, w'hen it rejoins the right of the Indus to the south cast 
of the town of Puharpour. — KL 

The Cophen of the ancients is not, as Renncll and the French Editors 
suppose, the Gumal, an inconsiderable mountain stream, diy all the year 
except at the season of the periodical rains. The Cabul River is the only 
vone that corresponds with the accounts given of the Cophen by the histoi i- 
ans of Alexander, particularly Arrian, who describes it as falling into tsie 
Indus in the country of Peukelaotis and carrying along with it the tributary 
waters of the Makntus, Suastus, and Ganeus. (Indica IV. IL) Some of 
these names will be identified hereafter from the narrative of our pilgrim 
and the Itinerary of PHuan tshang. 

It will be seen from the text that there were two routes to the country 
watered by the Cophen ; Seng shao most probably took the westerly or more 
direct one ; while Fa hian and the rest proceeded to the same country by 
the more circuitous route of the Indxis and Peshawar. Why this separa. 
tion took place is not stated, nor does it appear that Seng shao ever after 
rejoined the little baud. He was one of those whom our pilgrim overtook 
at Chang* WcL, 

(3) Ts<m ho , — This country is placed by Fa luan at the distance of 
twenty-five days jmarch from Khotan ; but the direction is not stated. On 
considering the route which our travellers would in all probability follow, 
and the positions they afterwards attained, I have traced this portion of 
their journey south-westerly from Khotan. Chinese Geographers identify the 
name of Ts&uho, which seems to signify the unions with that 

of Chu to' pho, or Chu Mu phan^ words apparently derived from the 
Sanskrit, In the absence of other information I shall here transcribe the 
details touching this subject, found in the Chinese collections.’^ 

“ The country of Tsm ho has been knowm since the time of the latter 
Han, (3d century)* It forDcierly constituted a single kingdom with that 
of Biye wmternnighi^'^)yhxit present the two states have indepen- 
dent kings. The residence of the king of Tseu ho is called the Valleij of 
Kian; it is lOOO H (1 03 leagues) from Sou U and Khacbgar ; and contains 
350 families and 4000 soldiers.f 

‘‘Under the Wei of the north, in the third year (502) in the 12th 

moon, there came tribute from the country of Chu hm phan^ This country 
is to the west of Ju ihmn (Khotan). Its inhabitants live in the midst of 

* Plan % tmn, 'Book LX, 

t Notice of Western Caunirm^ quoted in the Fkn i Han, p, I. 
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miwniains. Thi^re are corn ami plenty of wlW fruits. Tlie wliole popnlatiou 
oliservcH the Law of Foe, The limgungo is the same as that of Khoian, 
This state is snhjcci to the Vt iku (Getm), Another tribute came in the 4th 
year, (hH) thh moon.* 

The C/iH kit$ pim^ called also Ckiu kiu pAm.^ sent tribute in the years 
Won to (GIH— h2tL ; this Is the country designated Tm /m, under the ilan 
dynasty. There arc four countries, known since the lime of the II an, 
which arc united to it, luuncly, 64 ye, Pkou W K ««*, and jo. 
It is exactly 1000 II west from Kliotan, and SOO li north of the Tmmng 
hnnt^ iiioimittins. On the west It is coterminous with the country of Kho 
|i/mn iim > to the north at the distinee of 900 ii Is the frontier of Son ie 
(Kashgar). To the south at 3000 li, is the Kingdom of Women. It contains 
2000 soldiers* The law of B"mm ikon is Md in honour. The characters 
used are those of the hnlhmans.t— -K* 

The position of the kingdom Ti^eu ho is determined in the last edition of 
the Tai ihmig y ihoung chi (Section 419). It is the present canton of 
Konkc yar (blue scarped bank} situated to the south of Yerldyang, 70® 404 
E. of Paris, and 30' N. Lat. on the right bank of the river Kara sou 
which runs northerly and fails into the Tiz db, or Tinrjsa ah osieng, a right 
afduent of the Terkiyaug deria. This canton being distant five degrees of 
longitude west from KhotaUj and the roads being indirect, it is not sur- 
prising tliat Fa hian should occupy twenty-five days upon the journey. The 
kingdom of Clm km pho extends from Inyachar, or Yanghv hissar, in the 
present territory of Kashgar, to Voui arih, in that of Yerldyang, It is 
therefor© ideatioal with Tsm KL , 

(4) Ftmly §UmMd io mUyion.-^TH author employs a peculiar expr^BS* 
«ion, borrowed from' the peetio vppabulary of his faith j ising fti,|nify* 
iog properly, efforts towards purity ^ progress in suhtk, or holy things ; in 
Sanskrit vtrya. It is one of the ten means of attaining absolute perfection, 
or in the language of Buddhism, of attaining the other shore, 1 Jtave had 
occasion before, to speak of this means or par omitd^ (see in particular Journal 
Asiatigue^ tom. Vil* p* 230). Further details will be found in the Com- 
mmiaire sur le Voeabulaire Pentaglofte, by M. E. Burnouf and myself. —E. 

(5) The Tsomig have already seen (Chap, IIL note 

17) that this okain of hills, detached from the great mass of the Himalaya, 
riw, (uwrding to ChiMso Geographers, sa a directioa »early 4^e north, ta , 
hian apeaha hero no douht of some branch detached from the great eastern 

•' Life of the Emperor Shuan won ti quoted in Pian i tian. B. LX. p. 1 v. 

t Deso. of H'eetern Countries quoted in the Pian > <«««, p. 2. 

i Qumre, 74^-1— J* W* L. , . , 

J MottVr JiHin AihliqMB^ Voh VIL-p* 23 v. 
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ruDgc* Our travellers oil leaving !r4>*eM A/>, fell in with it after iuivix^g proceed - 
ed four days in a southerly direotion. They were fifty- five days in crossing 
it ; and of these thirty were spent in marching towards the west. In the very 
midst of those mountains they found, as will bo seen further on, a kingiloin 
named Kie chha. — R. 

(6) The kingdom of Tu koei , — ^This word is apparently the transcriptioii 
of some local name ; further we know nothing,^ nor is the country our travel™ 
lers describe sufEciently known to furnish us with the means of compu™ 
rison. — R. 

Ill a subsequent note (7 of Chapter T.) M. Klaproth ciideuvoui.s to 
identify Yu hoei with Ladakh, but not very satisfactorily ; for if Taeu hn bo 
identical wdth Koitke yar it cannot be less than 250 miles direct distunc.o 
from Ladakh, rendering it thus impossible that our pilgrims should reach tiu; 
latter place in. the short space of four days.— J. W, L. 


CHAPTER V, 

The kingdom of Kie chha. 

The king of Kie chha celebrates tlic paji ake xjne ued Pud 
che yue sse signifies in Chinese the yreat qiiinquennlal (membiy ., 
At the time of this assembly the Ska men are invited from all 
directions. They gather like the clouds, with ponip and gravity. 
At the place where the clergy sit are suspended hangings, hags, 
and canopies. A throne is prepared and adorned with lotus 
flowers of silver and of gold, and elegant seats are arranged below 
it. Thitiier the king and his officers repair to ])erform their 
devotions according to the Law. This ceremony lasts one montli, 
or two, or three ; and generally takes place in spring time.® 
When the king rises from the assembly, be exhorts bis ministers 
to perform their devotions in turn. Some occupy one clay 
ia this duty, some two, and some three or five. When all have 
finished their devotions, the king distributes^ the horse which 
he rides, his saddle and his bridle, the horses of the principal 
officers of his kingdom and of other persons of distinction, as well 
♦ Fmi i Book LXill. § 2 ant! I5ook LI V. 



RH ull kinsis of woollosi stuffs ai:Kr:|)fecIot!S things, anil all that 
the Ska men may r<'cniirc. All the officers bind themselves by 
vows, and distribute alms ; they then redeem from the eccle- 
siastics all these donations. 

This country is cold and mountainous. No other grain but 
corn arrives at maturity. As soon as the clergy have received 
their annual provision of grain, the iveather, however fine before, 
becomes cloudy ; tlie king is accustomed, therefore, to ordain that 
these shall not receive their annual provision till the harvest 
arrive at maturify. 

There is in this kingdom a vase into which Foe spat ; it is of 
stone, and of the same colour as Foe's begging pot.^ There is 
also a tooth of Foe,^ and in honor of this tooth the people of the 
country have erected a tower. There are more than a thousand 
ecclesiastics, all attached to the study of the less revolution. 

To the east of tliese mountains the natives dress in coarse 
habiliments, similar to those of the land of Thsiii, except the 
difference of stuffs of wool and of felt. The Ska men con- 
formably to the Law, make use of wheels,® the efficacy of which 
is not to be described. 

Tins kingdom is in the midst of the mountains Tsoung NngJ 
On advancing to the south of these mountains, the plants and 
fruits become quite different ; there are but three plants, — the 
bamboo, the pomegranate, and the sugar-cane, — that resemble 
those of China. s 


NOTES, 


(1) Pan cheque sse. This word is evidently of Sanskrit origin, and 
means, according to our author, the great quinquennial msemhly. It is a 
ecun pound of the Sanskrit radical pancha^ five [and yuhii, re-union, assem- 
bly, Kl]— E. 

To this etymology 3?rofessor Wilson objects that ynkii is never used to 
denote an assembly or meeting of men ; and be suggests pmicha-varfiJm, as 
the probable rending ; paneha^ five, and vareha^ a year. The difficulty with 
regard to this restoration is, that ym ^fisedoes not appear a very likel> tran- 
script of varsha ; perhaps a more probable Sanscrit etymon is ayu, a word 
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employed to si, ^niify either a year or the age of a man. Thus tlie ordinary 
salutation or blessing of a braliman of the present day is ‘ live a 

Vj'.. 

hundred years. ^ The commentator on the Eaghu Vansa in explanation of a 
passage in the text, pimishai/tta/ia j'thinyOi observes 

■Str^X^ -g (Satayn vai purma. Hence pnnchaymha would be five 

yearly.*' 

As to the yrmt quinquennial msemhly here spohen of it, it was most pro- 
bably the very religious festival ordained for perpetual observance in his own 
dominions by the emperor Asoka, and extended by his intluenee to neigh- 
bouring countries. In Ins third edict, Jie says — Thus sjioke the heaven- 
beloved king Piyadasi; By me after the tvrelfth year of my anoiufment, 
this commandment ds made ! Everywhere in the conquered province,s 
among the faithful, wdiether my own sulqects or foreigners, after every ftw 
years, let there be a public humiliation for this express object, yea for (he 
confirmation of virtue and the suppression of disgraceful acts. Good and 
proper is dutiful service to mother and father ; — towards friends and kins- 
folk, towards brahmans and sraraans, excellent is charity ; prodigality and 
malicious slander are not good. All this the leader of the congregation 
shall inculcate to the assembly with appropriate explanation and examine.’ ^ 
(Journal As, Soc. Vol, VIL p. 250.) In tlie original of the foregoing the 

words signifying every five years (j * d rb b ' d rl) i fC/b 

' ' ■ ■ i ■ ■ I ■ ■ ■■'I 

panchasu msesu ; words which might also very well form the original of the 
awkward Chinese transcription iu our text. — J. W, L. 

(2) I believe that this passage should be translated, ** either the first 
month, or the second, or the third, but generally in spring." — Ki. 

(3) JOistribution, alms . — -The traveller here employs the consecrated 
word poiz s?ii, equivalent to the Sanscrit term ddna. This is the first of the 
ten pdramitd or means of salvation. See above, Ch. 1, note 12, and Ch. IV. 
note 4, — E? 

(4) Tke pat of Poe . — The alms pot is one of the characteristic utensils of 
a religious mendicant. That used by Sakya Muni during his terrestrial 
existence, became a very precious relic. It will be spoken of again, Chap 
XIL— E. 

(5) A tooth of Poe , — ^The teeth of Foe are amongst the most celebrated 
reliques of Buddhism. The history of this religion preserves many facts 
connected with those precious remains of the body of Sakya Muni. — E. 

^ (6) Wheels .^ — In the text ckhomn, a circular and revolving object, and 
not lun, (^chakra in Sanscrit,. hOor/i?* in Tibetan, and kimlou in Mongal.) 
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Tlie passage mfxy he tIilTcreully understooil, but it probaldy refers to 
/>/// wfypehf or eylinders to which ])j::iiyer8 are aflixed, uiul which are wiade 
to revolve will) the utmost practicable rapidity, to obtain for the devotee 
at every revolution, the same merit us the recital of the prayer. A de« 
seriptiou of tliis practice may be found in accounts of traveUers who have 
voiitul Tartary.'*' Tlic idea of a wheels or of circular rcvohilion^ is moreover, 
cue of 1 hose which recur most frequently in the metaphorical language of 
I'Uuldhism. We have already seen that this is the proper meaning of the 
mysiical e-\>»rcssioii ydna (Chap. 11. note 4.) The tcheel is one of the eight 
symbols Sanscrit ; nammi iakll^ in Mongol) observed in Bud- 

dhist temples.f It is the symbol of supreme power in the hands of those mon- 
arclis who are held to have exercised universal dominion, and who are for this 
reason termed Chakramrtii or turners of the wheel t it is the emblem of the 
tr ansmiy rat ion of souls ^ which, like a circle, is without beginning or end. It 
is also the emblem of preaching ; and to announce that a Buddha has begun to 
preach the doctrine, it is said that he has begun to itir-n the wheel of the Law, 

Lastly, the different branches of a doctrine, or the diflerent systems em- 
braced by those who adopt them, receive also the name of wheel ; thus, 
the precepts of the wheel of the superior law, of the wheel of the middle 
l<m, and of that of ike inferior law. This expression, when it occurs in the 
narrative of Fa hian, refers most probably to the use of praying ivheels, which 
appear at present to be peculiar to the Buddhists of the northern countries. 
1 have found no mention of them in any Indian books that have fallen 
under my notice •, which justifies the remark made by Fa hian in the pas» 
sage that has elicited this note. — R, 

These ingenious and efficacious instruments are still used in the countries 
where Fa hian first saw them, and their construction seems to have attained 
very great perfection. ** On a stream falling into the rivulet,’ ' says Moor^’ 
croft, ** was a small stone building, which at first appeared to he a water 
mill ; but which proved to be a religious cylinder, carved and painted, and 
tHrned roimd hj the ciirrentd^ (Travels in the Himalayan Xh'ovinces, YoL 
h p. 234.) — J. W. L. 

(7) The position of Kie ckha, or according to vulgar pronunciation, 
Kid chhu, or Ket chha, is the more difficult to determine, inasmuch 
as the name is not to be found in any Chinese author known in Europe. 
M. Remusat thought that in this name he recognised that of Kashmir j but 
this countiy is not so cold as Kie chha according ;t 0 Fa blanks description. 

* Pallas, Vol. I. p. r>68. Klaproth, Rem in 

t Pallas, Sammhuigeu hht, Nuckyichten, Voh H. p. ioB. Res. X\ 
p.m ' . 
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It produaes, according to Moorcroffc^ wheat, barley, buckwheat, millet, maze, 
vegetables, panicum and rice : the last of whicli, as most ciiliivatcd, rnuy be 
regarded as the principal cereal of the country. Besides, to reach Kashmir 
from Tseu kOf or KouI:e Yar, Fa him must have crossed the upper branch 
of the Indus, which ilows from Tibet, and at present bears the name of ^hi(/ 
eku, or Smg dzhig iUiampa^ and is much more considerable thaii that which, 
coming from the north, takes its rise at the southern base of the immense gla- 
cier, Poiishii khevy and is called the KMmelt river. In all the mountain- 
ous regions of central Asia, the roads which lead across glaciers, or whicli 
avoid th<?m by detours, remain almost always the same ; rtuidcring it thus 
probable that the route followed by our traveller, is no other than that whicli 
still leads from Khotan and Yerkiyang to western Tibet. This route ascends 
the upper part of the Tiz db to its source, passes the defile of Kara koroumj 
to the south of which it follows the course of the Khamdan, a feeder of the 
Bhayttki and then the course of the latter to Leh, or Ladakh. From this 
^ town the traveller proceeds to Baltistan, keeping to the north of the Tibe- 
tan branch of the Indus, and we shall see that he only passes the Kumeh 
much further. Fa hian on leaving Tseu ko^ or Kouke yar, must therefore 
have followed a southerly direction, the Kura sou^ to its sources in the 
Tsoung ling mountains. Thence having first turned to the south-east to 
i*each and ascend the Tiz db, he must have followed the course of the 
Khamdan and the Shayuk to Ladakh, which appears to be his kingdom of 
Yu hoeu From Vu hoei he marched twenty-five days, doubtless in a wes- 
terly direction, to Kie chha. We must look therefore for this country in 
Baltistan, which is the little or first Tibet ; or in its neighbourliood. — KL 
Were M. Klaproth's assumption correct, that there is but one pass 
towards northern India across this mountain range, and that it proceeds 
via Ladakh, we should be driven to suspect some error in the Chinese nar- 
rative which allows but four days for the journey from Tseu ho to Yu hoei. 
But such is not the case ; it is well known that there are more direct routes 
towards India from Kouke yor^ and by one of these we may reasonably 
infer that our travellers would approach India in preference to that vid 
Ladakh, which would lead theni so greatly out of their way. In the absence 
of fuller details we may never be able to determine this portion of Fa hian's 
course with certainty ; but we may conjecture Yu hoei to lie in a southerly 
or south-westerly direction from Kouke yar. 

As to Kie cMfl!, it were vain to attempt its identification wdth Kashmir, as 
this would lead our travellers a yet more unnecessary detour to the eastward ^ 
altogether incompatible with their subsequent course. Kha^chhe’-yul, or 
Kha^chhulf is indeed the Tibetan name of Kashmir, (Csoma de Kbros, 
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Skeich of J. A. S* voL L p. 122) ; and Tutiah^ or Kaicki 
Kiinply, is that applital to the same country by the Bhotces and Kuuawa,rees» 
See Notes on TSloorcroft^s and Gerard’s travels/’ by Ca})t. J. T), Cun» 
ninghann who proceeds to observe — ** Mr. Yigne enlarges on the freejiuent 
occiuTcncc of t!>e word Kasli ; but without giving it the many geogra- 
phical positions he does, and even ?ie omits some, it is probable that a 
tribe of that 7iame once poneenficd the whole course of the liuIaSf if indeed the 
word has not a more general moaning, and a wider application.” (Journal 
Asiatic Society, Vol. XML p. 220.) The emperor Baber, also, mentions 
a people, named Kasht inhabiting the same locality, and suggests tills word 
as the etymology of Kashmir. It is by no means improbable that in 
these we liave the original of Kie chha ; a supposition which the concurrence 
of situation (somewhere near Skardo) seems in some degree to confirm. 

Are the people inhabiiing this country the Khasas of Menu, (B. X, si. 
44, where they are mentioned immediately after the Daradas ;) and the 
siras^ KhasihaSt or of the Vishnu Purana ? (Wilson’s transla- 

tion, page 195.) Troyer {Esqwkse du Kachmir, page 324) endeavours to 
identify these people with the Cesi of Pliny, whose position as described by 
that writer, corresponds very well with the supposed situation of Kie chha^ 
'^hos includit ludiiSf montlut0 cormid cirenmdatos et soHiudmibus , — 
J. W. L. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Tsoung ling Mountains.— Perpetual snow. — Northern India. — The kingdom of 
Tho ly,— Colossus of Mi le Phou sa. 

From tlie country of Kie chha^ you advance towards the west 
in approaching India of the North. It takes one month to cross 
the Tsoiing ling mountains. On those mountains there is snow 
both in summer and in winter. There are also venomous dragons 
which dart their poison if they happen to miss their prey,* The 
wind, the rain, the snow, the flying sand, and the rolled pebbles 
oppose such obstructions to travellers, that out of ten thousand 
that venture there, scarce one escapes ,! The natives of those 
parts are designated Men of the Snowy Mountains f 
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On crossing this chain yon arrive in Indm oi'thc Norlii.^ Im- 

mediately on entering tlie boundaries ol this region, }ou hiu^ t n. 
kingdom of Tho where nearly all the ecclesiastics are ol the 

hm fmuslation. 

There was formerly in this kingdom a Lo hmiy^ who by an eilort 
of supernatural power,® transported a sculptor to the hcaTen 
reou shou,' to study the stature and the features of Mi h 1 
and to make on his return, an effigy of him carved in wood. The 
artist ascended three successive times to contemplate that per- 
sonage, and afterwards executed a statue eight toises hig i, le 
foot of which was eight cubits" long. On festival days this statue 
is always effulgent with light ; the kings of the country ardently 
render all homage to it. It still exists in the same locality." 


NOTES. 

(l) In the original the passage signifies, as 1 understand it, Theieau. 
also venomous dragons, who if discontent spit their venom.” He probably 
alludes to the vapours and poisonous exhalations winch infest the valkys o 
the Himalaya and the mountains of Tibet. Kl. 

(21 Men of the Snowy Mountains.-We recognise in this name that ot 

the mountains of the Indian Caucasus, covered with perpetual snow; in 
Sanscrit Himdlaya. The remainder of the Chinese text is confused, and 
perhaps corrupted; it is literally: Ocourreiitium his rernmnis, decies 
mille, non nnus servatur. Istins terrm homines nomine vocantnr niveo- 
rum montium homines. The difficulty arises from the repetition of the 
movdjin (homines.)— R- 

I think that the character y«, (to meet, fall in with, rencontre) belongs 
to the preceding sentence, and refers to the wind, rain, snow, the flymg sand, 

‘and the rolling stones, wMehtihe travellers/e« i» .• the meaning then 

would be, “These obstacles, thpugh inuumerable, are none to the people 
of the country : and these people are called the people of the Snowy Moun._ 

, (3) India of the Korffi.— -The country called India of the North, Pe thian 
■ oSm by the Buddhists and the Chinese Geographers who succeeded them, 
was’ not comprised in the present Umits of Hindostan ; the name applies to 
theconntries.situated to the N. E. of the Indus, south of the Hindu Kosh 
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as 

in i'asfr^ni pari ol' the oountry now called Afghanistan. Tihlia of the 
north eonlaius besides 77/ f> //; (Darmlii?), and other 

eouutries to be named further on. — R. 

(I) T/io ThiB little country is elsewhere wholly unknown. — R. 
i\i Romusat Iras conjccturally identified it with Daradu, as will be seen 
in the preceding note ; upon what grounds, except its situation, I know not. 
The itinerary of lliuau Thsaag throws no light upon the subject. IVofessor 
Wilson, however, seems to concur in Remusat's identification, whicdi, ho 
says, ** is better founded than perhaps he is aware ; for Chilas or Dardu, 
the capital of the Dard country, is situated among the mountains where the 
Indus enters the main range. — J* W. L. 

(f)) JjO han» — Lo or more exactly A io hartf is the Chinese tran- 

script of the Sanskrit word Arhmit venerable. A lo kan signifies, according 
to the Chinese, **he who is no more subject to birtb, or who has no need 
of study (wou smfff wou The Arhan is one who has himself arrived 

at perfection, and who knows how to direct others to it.* He is ten million 
times superior to the AnagAmi ; and a million times inferior to a Pratyeka 
Buddha^ according to the scale of merit applied to the different classes of 
saints ; a scale attributed to Sakya Muni him self, f The Arlians play a veiT* 
conspicuous part in the Buddhic legends. The Tibetans cull them giVas- 
hriaUf and reckon eighteen principal ones, who figure also in Chinese my- 
thology. Sixteen others are also described, to whom they give the epithet 
greatf and who reside in different islands of the terrestrial world.| The 
Arhan here spoken of is called Jfo thian ti hiay (in Pali Madhydntika) 
according to the report of Hiuan Thsang. See sequel. Chap. VIII. — R. 

(6) Supernatural powers — ^literally the st0cimt strength of the Qodsd^ 
The perfect knowledge of the verities of Buddhism obtains for the saints 'of 
this religion ten kinds of power. 1st, They know the thoughts of others. 
2d, They possess the pure and piercing sight of the eyes of heaven ; i. e. they 
behold clearly, know without difficulty or obscurity, whatever occurs in the 
universe. 3d, They know the past and the present. 4th, They know the 
uninterrupted succession, without beginning and without end, of the Kalpas 
or mundane ages, present and future. 5th, They possess the delicacy of the 
ears of heaven^ that is, they hear clearly and distinctly without obstacle or 
effort, every voice and every sound uttered in the three worlds and the tea 
parts of the universe, and discern their origin without difficulty. 6th, They 
are not restricted to corporeal conditions, but can assume at will the fonut; 
best adapted for the accomplishment of their purposes. 7th, They distin^- 

^ Hodgson, 1’. li. A. S. Vol, II. p. 245. 

I ¥m slwue sse sin ml chintg khigy pp. 4, 6. 
i Fa chu kif quoted in 6hn Uung fa sou, B. XBV. p. 17. 
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g.i«u with Mu,a«y of I«el<y or unlucky 

aistaut. 8th, They have the Imovvleage of forms; knovMi.t ■ 
vacuity, they can assume all forms ; and knowing that vacuity is io , ■ 

can annihilate material bodies. 9th, They l-osscss the knmvledse ot 
the Law. 10th, They possess the science of contemplation. ' 

Amongst the ten great disciples of Safcya Muni, the sixth, named M«a 
mn liau, acquired the greatest amount of supernatural power. The rest 
shone by the exact observation of the precepts, or the mode in which they 
preached the doctrine, or expounded spiritual tliings.t 

Supernatural power is called HMi muUJgrni by the Mongols. Sanang 
Setsen reports several instances of its possession. It. 

n) The Beavm Teou sAo«.-This word, usually transcribed Teou 
Sou, or more correctly Teou eon tho, represents the Sanskrit word Tuslnia, 
and signides the aMe of joy. It is one of the paradisaical mansions raised 
above the material world, and termed in Sanskrit hUuana. TueMa^ 
tho fourth of these mansions comprised in the world of acco.dmg 

to the most general classification, and the tliird of the Kd«ia vachara of le 
Buddhists of Nepaul. As Mr. Hodgson, in his Sketoh of Buddhim, a 

more ample account of tliese mansions, I substitute it for the remainder o 
M. Remiisat’s note. It is instructive as showing the intimate connection 
Between Brdhmanism and Buddhism, as well as giving a general idea ot 

Buddhist cosmogony. _ .. . , ,„,i 

" With respect to the mansions (Ithumnas) of the universe, i m re a 
that the higliest is called AguMa Bhuvam ; and this is the abode of Ant 
Bitodha. And below it, according to some accounts, there are ten, and 
according to others, thirteen B/muawax, named Bi-amdifiM, inmald, Prahha. 
Jean, Arc/iishmaii, Sudiirjayd,Abhimukhi, Diirmigamd, Aehald, Sddkwmh, 
Bharma-megU, Sumant pruhhd, Nlrupamd, Jnydnatati. These thirteen 
B/mvanm are the work of A'di Buddha; they are the BodhUatwa-Bhu- 
uanas; and whoever is a faithful follower of Buddha, will he translated to 
one of 'these mansions after death. 

Below the thirteen Bodhkaim Bhmanas, are eighteen Bhumnas, called 
collectively, Mpya Vachara. These are subject to BaAHMA% and^ are 
named individually, Bramhd Kdytkd^ BrahmdpuroMtd, Brahma prasliadya, 
MaM Brahmand, Parataiha^ ApramdndbU, Aihdsward, Parda-snhha, 

. , Bnhha-KUhnd, AnabhraU, Pinya^pramvd, VrihaUphuld, Arangi-Baiim, 
AariU, Apayd, Sudrishd, Bndarsand, and BtmdlcU, Pious worshippers of 
Brahm^ shall go to one of these eighteen Bhuvanas after death. 

* 'fioa i/aaMngV<l«otoddnthe.i$au sou, Book XXX\IIIt p« IB v* 

f Fan y ming j,ihid, P* 
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And below the eighteen mansions of Brahmti, are six others, subject to 
VisoNUh called collectively Krmm^Vackarai and separately ns follows: C/w- 
Trm/mirimd^ Tit^hiidf Yamdy NmndnavaiJ , Para^ 
nlrmiUU VdsavnrtL And whovever worships ¥ishmi with pure heart shall go 
to one of these. And below the six hhnmms of Vishnu, arc the three Bhii- 
vanas of AIaiiadi'/v a, called generally Fa e/tsani, and particularly 

as follows : AbhtUj(UNiiya>'yatnupa(jdf Vijnyd^yafndpagai Akinchaya-yai *■ 
ndpmjd ; and these are the heavetis designed for pious 'Bim Mdrgk» Below 
the mansions enumerated, are ludru Bkitvmaf Ymna B7mmnaf Burya Bhu-^ 
vaua, and Chandra Bhmmm ; together, with the mansions of the fixed stars, 
of the planets, and various others, which occupy the space down to the Ayni 
Hhuvamj also called Agni-kund, And below Agni-kimd is Vayu^ktmd ; 
and below Vayu^knnd is Prithvi^ or the Earth ; and on the Earth are the 
seven dwipas, Jambii^dwipat &c, and seven Bdgaras or Seas, and eight Far- 
mtm or mountains, Bumera parmia^ &c. And below Prithvi is Jala^hnnd, 
or the world of waters ; and the earth is on the waters as a boat. And 
below Jala-kund are seven Patalas, as Dharani^ Sec. ; six of them are the 
abodes of the Baityas ; and the seventh is ATara^a, consisting of eight sepa« 
rate abodes ; and these eight compose the hell of sinners j and from the 
eighteen Bhnvanas of BRAirarA, down to the eight chambers of Naraka^Sill 
is the work of AIanju'sri. Manjusri is by the Bauddkas esteemed the great 
architect, who constructs the mansions of the world by A'di BirnniiA^B 
command, as Padma-Pani by his command creates all animate thingsd' 
Transactions Roy, As. Soc. Vol. IT. pp. 233, 234. — J. W. L. 

(S) Mi le phou sa, is the Chinese transcription of Maitreya Bodhisattwa. 
Mi le is the abbreviated and very corrupt pronunciation of Maitreya^ a 
Sanscrit word, signifying, according to the Chinese, the Bon of goodness ^ or 
of tenderness. This personage* who is to succeed Sakya Muni in the cha- 
racter of terrestrial Buddha, was under the name of Ayi to^ a disciple of 
the latter. Others assert that he was born in heaven at the epoch of Sakya’s 
entering the religious career, that is to say, at the period when the duration 
of human life was 100 years. Since then he has remained in the character 
of Bodhisattwa in Tushiia^ and will continue there till the time of his 
advent in that of Buddha. This advent, according to a prediction delivered 
by Sakya to his disciples in the town of Bhe wezj will take place at a very 
remote period when the duration of human life shall extend to eighty-four 
thousand years ; that is to say, after the lapse of five thousand six hundred 
and seventy millions of years.*** The name of the town in which he shall 
be born, that of the prince his father, and that of the princess his mother, 
Japanese Cyclopedia, B. IV* p. 32. 
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'a. His father will be named A 
will be the most lovely per 
1 breath redolent of sandal 
his mothev^s right side, 
will break forth, into singing,* &.c 
and the law which he si 
nirvdna.-^l^- 


are also announced by Sakyi 
mother Fan ma ymie. The I 
with lips like the flower tf&ar 
like Sukya, will be born from 
inhabitants of Tushita; 
live eighty-four thousand year 
have the same duration after bis pari 

(9) Bight jfoives;— about 80 English feet. 

(10) Bight cubits ; about 10 or 12 feet. 

(11) It still bian here speaks as one w 

nnloseal statue. We shall in the following Chapter see to 
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They followed this mountain cnainma 
for fifteen days. The road is extremely difficult and fatiguing, 
abounding in obstacles and dangerous steeps. lu those lulls are to 
be seen mural precipices of rock eight thousand feet in height. 
On approaching them the sight becomes confused ; and should 
the foot of the traveller slip in passing those places, nothing in 
the world could save hiuii^ 

At the foot of these hUls is a river named the Sin theou.- 
The ancients have perforated the rocks to open a passage, and 
have cut ladders of seven hundred steps. When you have passed 
these ladders you cross the river by (a bridge of) suspended 
ropes. The banks of the stream are about four score paces 
Nti^itWer Ghana hJdm not Kan yng,^ under the dynasty ol 
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the II an, ever reiieheil this {mint in iBeir travds, of wliieh an 
acecnmi is given ijy the Interpreters* of the CM)iuct of Foreign 
Affairs, 

The ecelesiasties asked Fa bian if one might know when tfie 
haw of‘ Foe began to spread in the East ? Ilian replied to Ihcin ; 
** I learnt from the people of that , country, and they all assure<l 
me, that according to the most' ancient traditions, it was after the 
erection of the statue of JIi k Pkm $a that the M/i mmi 
of India passed this river, carrying with them the sacred books 
and the collection of the Precepts/* The statue was erected 
three hundred years after the Ni houmi of Foe, which by calcula* 
tion of the years, corresponds with the time of Phing wang^^ of 
the family of Cheou. We may, therefore, affirm that the Great 
Doctrine began to be propagated and extended at the time of the 
erection of this statue. Without the assistance of this great 
master Mi le, who could have continued the labours of Skg Ida 
and reduced liis laws to practice ? Who had been able to diffuse 
the knowledge of tlie Three Precious Ones,® and make it penetrate 
even to the inhabitants of the world’s extremity, teacliing tliem 
to know with certainty the origin of the mysterious revolution ? 
This is no result of human endeavour » Nor was such the dream 
of Ming li^ of the dynasty of the Man, 

NOTES. 

(1) Nothing could mm him. — This description of the escarpments in the 
lofty chain of the Himalaya perfectly corresponds with the accounts o£ 
modern travellers, who corroborate this recital of the difficulties which render 
the passage equally painful and perilous ; the peaked rocks, the steps cut ia 
their precipitous sides, the chains extended across valleys, and the susp^- 
sioB bridges.— E. 

(2) The river Bin thmu, — ^This word signifies, according to Chinese 
interpretation, the River of Testimony {or which serves for proof), Ac- 
cording to Buddhist cosmography, it issues from the south of the Lake A 
neou thetj passes through the mouth of the golden elephant, turns once (some 
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s„y sMfii (imos) ronna tho luke, and tlience proceeds to disclmrgc itself into 

Ihe sen of tUe south-west* _ 

AVe U-nvu iVon, this cosmography, that four rivers, starting from the same 

,,.,,. 1 , ill opposite directions i Ut. the Hemj m or /*«,. (Ganges) U.o 

Lameof which sigiuties in Sanscrit, conic /mu //ic cdeMia{’>>a»Mon, h.. 

oiuisc it takes its source in an elevated region. H issues from the eastern 

side of the lake oi uco« so named from a Sanscrit word (miomodofo) 

si.M.ifyiti-' Mrmpi from Itmnlt. This lake is situated to the east ..t the Moim- 

fd,! of PerfumL. and north of the great Snowy Range 5 it is cigiit lumdua 

ii in circumference, and its banks are adorned with gold, silver, kkiss, cija- 

s The GniiEes issues from the mouth of an ox of silvc , 
tai. copper, iron, Mo. 1 nc Ganges issues 

nnd circumscrilnng the lake once, discharges itsell ^ 

east 2d, The Sm thoou, (Sind) of which we now speak. 3d, llic Fo 
; ;; 0«s or^i/mn), the Sanscrit name of which signifies the,^’”: 
SI on the west sUle of the lake ^ neon f/m. from the mouth of a horse 
of glass, or of sapphire, encircles the lake once, and discharges itsel into rt.e 
sea of the norih-west. 4tli, The Si to, from a Sanscrit word, {uta) wliici 
signifies cold i it issues on the northern part of the lake, from the throat o 
uUonot Pho ii kia (xphatika, rook crystal) encircles the lake once, and 
throws itself into the sea of the north.east.-'t Mas,: 

Han cosmography, <ooK, names these rivers, the Gaya, Shtlda. 

ZZou (VakL, Oxus.) and B. 

^ork, names them the Qanga, Sidda, Parkho and ■ 

rather Horace names them after the Tibetans, mGan-hyis. S^ndh „ 

Paktehhou, and Sido.ll-R. naxoanhrada of the Hindus, 

^^MmZiUhiot\L Mandchu-CUinese maps made under Kang /» and 

^ord A nmutha. InlaliUie ia .. not brightened, or 

.u. 

r 1 ■ H,C reicn of Wou ti of the Han dynasty, conducted in the year A. 
iS, le first memorable expedition of his nation into Central Asia. He was 

* Chms A han king, quoted inthe San Uangfa son. Book XVIII. p. 21. v. 

Alphuih libit* p* iw» 
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amt as ambassador to the Tue but was detaiued by the Hionng non and 
kept a prisoner for ten years by those people. During his residence among 
them, lie obtained an extensive knowledge of the countries lying to the west 
of China. Having effected his escape, he travelled many days westward as far 
as Ta wan (Farghana). Thence he passed on to Khimtj hhi (Sogdiana), and 
the countries of the Yue ti and the Dahje. To avoid on his return tljc obsta- 
cles that had before detained him, he passed by the mountains through the 
country of the Kkiang (Tibet) ; but even thus he did not escape a second 
capture by the Hioung non ; a circumstance, by the way, which shows that 
even then Tibet was exposed to the incursions of the northern tribes. 

Escaping again, he succeeded in reaching China, after an absence of 13 
Shears, with no more than two out of the hundred followers with whom he 
set out. The countries visited by him in person w^ere Ta wan, the country 
of the great Yue ti, that of the Ta hia (Dahse) and Khang Mn, or Sogdiana, 

But besides these he had collected information of five or six other great 
states situated in their neighbourhood, of which he thus reported to the em- 
peror on his return. When in the country of the Ta hia,” he observes, I 
remarked the bamboos of Khiomg and the fabrics of ^hu. I asked whence 
these objects had been procured. The Ta hia replied, our merchants trade 
with the country of Shin ton (Sind) S/iin ton is to the south-east of the 
Ta hia, distant several thousand It, The manners and dress of tlm inhubi- 
tants resemble those of the Ta hia ; but their country is low, hot and humid. I 

The people make war mounted upon elephants. Their country extends to 
the sea. According to my calculation the country of the Ta hia is twelve 
hundredYi to the south-west of China : and since Shin ion is several thou., 
sand li to the south-east of the Ta Ma^ and many articles from Shu are 
found there this country should not be very far distant from Shu, On this 
account I wished to pass by the country of the Khiang ; but in seeking to 
avoid the dangers which threatened me amongst those people, I proceeded 
somewhat too far to the north, and was captured by the Hioimg non. It 
would however be easy to issue by the country of Stm^ and you wrould not be 
e.xposed to the attacks of brigands.” 

The emperor having learnt that these people formed powerful nations, 
and highly esteemed the merchandise of China, sanctioned the project of 
Chang khian, and dispatched several envoys in different directions from 
Shu. These found the roads closed to the north by the Ti and the Tw a 
and to the south Som and the Koum ning i tribes abandoned to a predatory 
life. Many of the Chinese emissaries were killed, so that the projected 
intercourse never took place, A few however, succeeded in reaching the 
kingdom of Thian, 1200 U to the west, to which the merchandise from Sim 
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* Life of Chang kkUm ra the History of the Haa^ Thsian hayi shou^ B. ,LX1< 


was oonveycd. It was thus in seeking to est.-ibUsh an iulercourse with iiiie 
Dnlite that Uic Cljinese obtained Uioii- knowledge of the kingdom of TAUat, 
Chang kliian was afterwards advanecd to im important oOiee ; but luivijig 
failed in an expedition against the TIioung non (B. C. 125) he incurred the 
penalty of death, commuted by special grace, to the entire loss of rank, lie 
did not omit, however, to publish much useful information regarding the 
countries and people west of China, as such possessed great interest for his 
countrymen, who affected supremacy over Central Asia.’^ I have thought it 
right to enter upon these details because they refer to the earliest discovery of 
India by the Chinese. No mention whatever is made of this country, previous 
to this era, in any Chinese work with which we are acquainted. The other 
general, Kan yng^ was sent in the year 97 A. D. as far as the borders of the 
Western, that is, the Caspian sea, with instructions to subject the Roman 
Empire. The information he derived from Tiao ckl^ (Tadjiks) and the An 
tzUy regarding the vast extent of this sea, and the time it would require to 
cross it, (three months with a fair wind, two years with an unfavourable one) 
induced him to abandon the expedition and return. f 

It is evident from the foregoing that Fa hian had no exact idea of the 
distance or the direction traversed by either of these generals. — R, 

(4) The InterprUerB, — I have introduced a slight correction in this 
passage. Kieou pit is the name of a kind of interpreters attached to the 71an 
$hm kone^ or bureau for the affairs of the foreign nations recently subjected 
to the Han dynasty. J It is to the reports of these employes that much 
of the geographic and etho('graphic information of foreign countries is 
due. — R. 

I think that M, Abel Remusat is mistaken in his correction of this pas» 
sage, which should be translated, The two banks of the river are at least 
80 paces asunder ; there are nine stations (where you pass it ) It is related 
that neither CJiang Mian, not Kan yng, reached this point.'’ — Id. 

^ (5) Phing mang of the dgnaHg of Che&u» — Here vre hare a fact of the 
■ utmost importance in the history of Buddhism, determining the epoch when 
this religion spread beyond the Indus, into the eastern countries of Asia, 
into Tartary, and as far as China, It has been usual to fix the date of 
its introduction into the last mentioned country in the year 61 A, D. and 
to ascribe it to an event to be noticed in a subsequent note. But this 
was, in fact, merely the date of its official adoption ; for it was then that the 
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,Yorsliip uf Biidillia was, aecortling ta authentic historians, ailmitted to the 
capital and professed with public solemnities. But there arc isolated facts 
of which the memorials are incidentally preserved, which attest that Bud- 
dhism had nevertheless penetrated into various provinces at an earlier 
period, and had established itself unostentatiously, without exciting observa- 
tion. It is even probable that this religion was preached in very early 
times, and that the destruction of the hooks under Shi hoiiang ti, of the 
Thsin dynasty, -was the cause of its decadence and it is related that in the 
twenty-ninth or thirtieth year of the reign of that prince, a Sacaaiiean 
from the west, named She li fang^ came to Hian yang, (a town near Si an 
fou, in Shensi) witii eighteen other ecclesiastics, bringing the sacred books 
in Sanscrit. They presented themselves at court ; but the emperor, shocked 
at their extraordinary customs, put them into prison. On that, Li fang 
and bis companions began to recite the Malta prajna pdramitd ; a brilliant 
light filled the entire prison, and immediately after, a genius of the colour 
of gold, and sixteen feet in height, armed with a club, broke open the gates 
and liberated the prisoners. The Emperor was alarmed, and repenting his 
treatnltnt of them, dismissed them with great honor. f 

Towards the year 122 B. C. the campaign of the general Hm hhin ping 
against the Hioung ?iou, brought the Chinese to a country named Bieou 
ikoUf situated beyond the mountains of Yarkand. The king of that coun- 
try offered sacrifice to a golden statue of a man. This statue was captured 
and conveyed to the Emperor in 121 B. C.J Yan sse kou observes that it 
was made of gold to represent the prince of the celestial genii, and that it 
is the model of the statues of Foe now in use. The Emperor deeming it 
sacred, deposited it in the palace of meet spHngs* It was more than one 
toise high. No sacrifices were offered to it, perfumes only were burnt 
in its honor. § It is thus adds he, that the worship of Foe began to be 
introduced. Chang khian, on his return from his embassy to Ta hia, re- 
counting what he had learnt of neighbouring nations, speaks of Shin jfow, or 
India, and the worship of Feou ihoti.\\ Under ^Ai fi (2 5^e.ar3 B, C.) a savant 
named Thsin king, received from an envoy of the Yue ti, named J iatm kheont 
certain Buddhist works. China at this time, to adopt the expression of the 
historian of the Wei, understood this doctrine, but believed it not.^ This 
is all that I can find regarding the introduction of Buddhism into China 

* An timing khao, B. CCXXYI. p. ^ 
t Foe fa kin ikang pian^ q^uoted in the Shin i tiaht B. LIX. p, 5. 
t Thsian han skoUf Life of Wmi tL 
§ If V? shou, notice of the Sects of Skd A md Lao tseii, 

il mu. 

f Shin i tian, B. XIX. p. 7, 

E S 



prior to tlie year G1 k. D., wbieh is the epoch usually aocepitu lo. too*, 
erent. We shall presently learn further details of the part enacted by the 
Emperor Ming ti in connection with this subject. 

As to the history of this religion, which the Chinese found in their 
earliest expeditions established in the north of Tibet and in Buebana, Fa 
bian is the author who has preserved for- us the most precise and i.iter- 
esting tradition. According to him, the Buddhists of the Indus asserted 
that their religion had been spread beyond that river by the labours of the 
of India, at the time of the erection of the colossal statue of 
and that this event took place three Imnclred 
the reign of of the 

began to reign in the year 7 70 B. G* 

would establish the death of Sdkya, 
before the erection of the statue, i. e» 
or a little later. Kow, without entering upon 
assigned by the Buddhists to this event, 
r observe that the calculation most generally 
places the birth of Sakya in the year 1027, or 
The date adopted by other Chinese 
authors well informed in Buddhist tradition8,t differs yet more from the 
chronology of Fa bian, since it places the birth of Sakya, m the ninth year 
of Chouaug Wang, (688 B. C.), which brings down his death to 609, more 
than a century subsequent to the date assigned to the erection of the statue. 
We may here remark on the expressions in the text, that they show that in 
the opinion of Fa bian, Maitreya was not a mere mythological personage 
restricted to Tushita, hut that his influence was effectual on earth in promot- 
ing the objects of Sakya’s mission and in propagating his doctrine to 
the ends of the world. This passage must be compared with the oilier 
traditions, which fix the advent of a personage of the order of Bodiiisattwas 
three centuries after Sakya, as a kind of reformer, or continuer of Buddhist 
predication, and a compiler of the sacred books, and which speak of him as 
engaged in this work in the western part of India. The colossal statue of 
the Bodhisattwa wiU be spoken of in the account of Udyana by Hiouan 


Samaneans 

Maitreya Bodhisattwa, 
years after the nirvana of Sakya, in 
dynasty of Cheou. Now Phing wang ' 
and died in 720. This fact, en passant, 
according to our author, 300 years 
in the year 1020 B, C. 
the discussion of the various dates 
so important to them, I may 
adopted by the Chinese i 
1029 B. C. and his death in 950.* 


^ Mshngm A&iaHqueSt Yol. I. pp. 115- 
t Shin i tiariflA, BIX. pp. 1 — 

$ Hodgson, Sketch of BMkism, 
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CHAPTEB yif* 

add tlie following curious passage from a Muhammadan aufclior : — ^'Whcn 
the Tibetans make oath, they invoke Kandj a soum {AKon michhog 

that is to say, the triple God ; meaning God, and soitnif three# 

They assert however that there is but one God, and the other two are his 
prophet and his word, and that the combination of these three in the oath 
refers to but one God. There is moreover a great resemblance between the 
Lamas of Tibet and the monks of Christian nations, Buddhist tra* 

Tellers, wdien they would assert of a people or a prince that they practise 
the Samanean religion, simply remark that they are deeply attached to the 
three precious ones* The dogma of three precious ones is with them the 
foundation of the doctrine ; a point which once admitted, involves all others 
with it. Not to believe in the three precious ones is an unpardonable 
sin. It would he difficult to understand these passages in the strict sense in 
which the words Buddha, the Law, and the Clergy, are generally accepted. 
It is evident that a Supreme Triad is spoken of, whose intelligence is manifest 
by speech and separate personality. Without entering here upon a metaphysical 
or theological discussion, which has found place elsewhere, I shall repeat an 
anecdote with which a Chinese book printed in Japan furnishes me. In the 
fifteenth year of the reign of a prince of ^in ra, (Sin lo in Corea) named Fd 
hingwong, the king, promoter of the Law, 528 A. D. the religion of Foe be- 
gan to spread in this country. Formerly in the reign of No khi xoang, a Sama- 
nean named Me hou tseu arrived from Kao li, (Corea proper) at the town of 
I chen na. He excavated a grot for his dwelling. The Emperor of China, 
of the dynasty of the Liang, sent a present to the prince of Sin ra, consist* 
ing of all manner of perfumes ; but of these neither the prince nor his sub- 
jects recognised the use or even the names. Kou tseu instructed them. 

These substances, said he, are designed to be burnt ; the exquisite odour 
which they emit extends to the sanctified spirits ; and amongst those desig- 
nated sanctified spirits, there are none above the three precious ones ; the first 
is called Foe tho ; the second Tha mo ; the third Seng Ha* If you make your 
invocations in burning these perfumes, Divine Intelligence will not fail to 
respond. At that moment the daughter of the king fell sick. They directed 
Mou tseu to burn the perfumes and repeat the formulae. The princess was 
forthwith restored. The king was delighted, and munificently rewarded the 
Samanean,' 'f 

I will add, as the opportunity offers, that the images, the books, and 
the worship of Foe were introduced into Corea in the second year of the 
king Siao sheou Hn (3f2) ; that the art of writing was introduced into Fe 

Mir Izzut ulluh, ,T. R. A. S. Vol. YLL \ , x, < ' 

t B» XIIL p. Ifii ■' 
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year ''Of the reign of AS'iao 
nameii ' , M ■nan"' 'kmieiy. 

of Icing' lOeoM' 

,led Mm to',' Ins ■•■palace'. .and 
It was then that Buddhism was estahUshed 
temple to Foe upon Monnt 

there embraced the monastic life. 

Japan. Titsingh, in his 

■added'"to‘ 


id (another part of Corea) 
kou wanff (37-1) and that a 

came from Tsiu (China) to the same country in t!ie tenth your 
sheou, (384) ; the king went out before him 
showed him the greatest honor 
in Pe tsi. The following year they began a 
Han, and ten persons 

I say nothing of the establishment of Buddhism in 
Annals of the Ddiris, and M. Klaproth in the annotations he has 
that work, will no doubt give every necessary elucidation.— E. 

(7) The dream of Ming ti. — Ming fij of the Han dynasty, had a dream ; 
he beheld a man of the colour of gold, and of lofty stature, and having his 
head surrounded by a luminous halo, soaring above his palace. He consulted 
his courtiers on the subject of his dream. They replied, “ In the western 
countries there was a spirit named Foe.’^ The Emperor therefore appointed 
a high officer named Thsdi yn, and a scholar named Thsing king, to pro- 
ceed with sundry others to Hindostan,' and gather information touching the 
doctrine of Foe; to draw, paint or depict the Feou thou (temples and idols) 
and to collect the precepts. Thsai yn applied to the Samaneans, and re- 
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Kingdom of Ou ebang.— Print of the foot of Foe. 

Ob passing river yon are in the kingdom of O^i elimgf 
The Mtigdom of Ou chang forms the extreme northern portion of 
India. Here they actually speak the language of Central India.® 
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C'eniral Tiidia is denominated tlie Kingdom of the Middle. The 
dresses of tlie people and tlieir manner of living are also similar 
to those of the Kingdom of the Middle. The law of Foe is 
held in the highest reverence. At all the places where the 
ecclesiarstics halted were ^eng Ida Ian. There are about five 
hundred 8eng kia lan^ all devoted to the study of the le^s tranda- 
flon.^ If any stranger, or Fi kleou^ arrive, they receive him with 
eagerness and entertain him three days. After these three days 
they warn him to seek for another hospitium. 

When tradition tells of the travels of Foe in the north of 
India, it is of this kingdom that it speaks, foe here left the 
impression of his foot. The dimensions of this impression vary ac- 
cording to the thoughts of those who contemplate it.® It remains 
to this day. The stone upon which his clothes were dried in 
the sun,^ and the place where the wicked dragons were converted, 
equally remain. The stone is one toise in height, two toises 
square, and fiat on one side. 

Three ecclesiastics, Iloei* king, Tao ching, and Iloei tha, set 
out in advance to the kingdom of JVa kie,^ where is the shadow 
of Foe.® Fa hian and the others tarried a time in this kingdom ; 
and when the term of their sojourn had elapsed, they descended 
towards the south, into the kingdom of Su ho 

NOTES. 

(1) The kingdom of Ou chhang. — This name signifies a garden ; in San- 
scrit TJdydna ; the country was so named because the park of a khig of the 
wheel ( Chah'avarti raja) was formerly there. Fa hian is the first Chinese 
by whom it is spoken of : according to his orthography, the name is On 
chang ; Soung yun writes it Ou chhang^ and Hiouaa thsang Ou chang na. 
The last mentioned traveller preserves two other spellings, O?/ san chhang 
and Ou chha. That which he has himself adopted is the most exact trans- 
cription the Chinese admit's of, Oud^’dna, the teh or dj almost always being 
substituted for the soft dental in the transcription of Indian words. 

The country of Udyana is very celebrated in Buddhist annals; but it is 
not from travellers of this creed alone that the Chinese derive their know-^ 
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ledge of it. They had political intorcoiufic and relalhnis with the pviiioes of 
Udydna especially in .502, 518, 521, and 012, A. I). Tlie historical exist- 
ence of tliis conntry in A. D. 401 or .102, when visited l.y Fa Inan, cannot 
be doubted, as also in tho year A. D. 042, when its hi.,g addressed a letter 
to tlie Emperor of China. If we rely upon legends, it must have been 
known by the name of Udydna in the time of Sakya Muni ; hut w^ are not 
yet in a position to enable us to adopt, or even to discuss such traditions. 

Ma touan lin places this kingdom to the east of Kandahar, and there 
locates the BrfUimans, whom he designates the first among the tribes of bar- 
barians. This country could not be far removed from Attock or Peshawur ; 
but the name is no longer found among the geographical denominations 
of that neighbourhood ; nor is there any resembling it among the ancient 
names of places in northern and western India, extracted from the Puranas 
by Wilford, or among those extracted by Ward from the Markandeya 
Purdm. This remark may be extended to the rest of our itinerary ; too 
many revolutions have overturned the institutions of India to admit of our 
tracing the names of places of more than fourteen centuries ago upon 
modern maps. The Hindus have no idea of the critical labours, by means 
of which, in China as weU as in Europe, concurrent evidence is brought 
together as the groundwork of ancient geography s and amongst learned 
Europeans, wliom the study of Sanscrit has placed in a position to supply 
such materials, but a very small number have been attracted to researches so 
dry, thorny, and distasteful. The geography of the Puranas by Wilford, has 
net been sufficiently followed up ; it would nevertheless be most interesting 
to extend the investigations and correct the errors of that laborious but too 
systematizing writer. The perusal of those ancient compositions the Ivamii- 
yaiia, Mahabharata, and other poems, such as the Megha data, undertaken 
for the e.vpress purpose of despoiling them of their geographical information, 
would be a genuine service to learning. We justly admire in these works their 
graceful pictures and elegant descriptive ; but these beauties, however admira- 
jj: ble, are the objects of exeluMve interest only to superficial understandings. A 
i\ few fugitive notes adapted to chronological purposes, or to elucidate the an- 
I dent Geography of India, would have infinitely more value in the estimation 
^ of the learned. There are some happy attempts in this way of late years ; but 
these do not grapple with the entire subject. Hence the determination of 
tlie places spoken of by Fa hian has been a laborious work ; and would 
have been impracticable in tlie time of Degnignes. 

[Before the reader proceed to the sequel of M. Eemusat's highly in- 
teresting note, it may be as well to apprise him that here begins tlie grand 
geograpliical error of the learned French commentators, who conduct our 
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pilgrim as far west as Kandahar, while his actual route extended no further 
than the neighbourhood of Jellalabad. This error will be sufficiently appa- 
rent as we progress ; meanwhile the insertion of the following observations 
of Professor Wilson, on will not be deemed inappropriate. ** It 

is not correct to say that its name (Ou cTiang) is not traceable in Sanscrit 
authorities ; and it is rather remarkable that we find the name in what may- 
be considered rather its vernacular than its classical form. We have not 
Udyana, but Ujjana, the Ou chang na of the later Chinese traveller. Ujjana 
is named in the Mahabharat, in the Vana Parva (Vol. I. p. 585), as one of 
the Tirthas, or holy places, of the north, and its mention follows close upon 
that of Kashmir, from which therefore its contiguity may be inferred. We 
have therefore the Sanscrit verification of its name and site, and this confirms 
its position on the upper part’of the Indus, possibly on either bank, extend- 
ing westward towards Cabul, and eastward towards Kashmir. Chinese 
authority, also, is not wanting for sucb a position, for Ma twan lin^ as 
quoted by Remusat, states that it lies east of JTto tho lo^ and in the Itinerary 
of Hiouan thsang, Kian iho fo is bounded on the east by the Indus. He 
places Ou chang 600 li to the north of Kian iho lo. In accounts extracted 
by M. Remusat, from Chinese Geographical compilations, Ou chang is 
evidently confounded with Kashmir ; the description of its mountains, its 
valleys, its forests, its fertility, its irrigation, its rice, its lakes tenanted by 
dragons, the Nagas of the Raja Tarangini and the Kashmirian chronicles, 
and the character of its people as ingenious and gentle, but cowardly and 
crafty, as still perfectly applicable to Kashmir, At a later period, however, 
the Chinese knew Kashmir, by its own name ; Kia she mi lo, is its appella- 
tion in the itinerary of Hiouan thsang. is easy to understand, however, 
this seeming confusion. Kashmir had at various times a political boundary 
considerably exceeding its natural limits. At different periods, therefore, 
different districts, such as Ujjana, were or were not considered to be por- 
tions of Kashmir.^’ — J. R. A. S. Vol. VII. pp. 115, 116, The identification" 7; 
is here complete ; name and situation both concur in proving the Oii chang 
of Fa hian to be the Ujjana of Indian Literature ; a country situated on the 
Indus, immediately west of Kashmir. — J. W. L,] 

We see by the account of Fa -hian that Buddhism was established in the 
4th century in the eastern part of Afghanistan on the right bank of the Indus 
in a country now known by the name of. Kafri&tan, or the country of idola- 
ters; for this is incontestibly the country of Udy^a, whatever may have been 
its extent towards the west. We learn elsewhere* that the same religion 
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■ilourished there in the seventh century alihougli manifesting some symptoms 
of decline ; that of more than fourteen hundred monasteries existing there in 
former times, several had fallen into ruins; that nuniy oi the ecclesiastics 
had removed elsewhere ; and that those who remained had lost the orthodox 
understand ing of the sacred books. These facts, preserved in books written 
previous to the invasion of the Muhammadans, arc consistent with the 
testimony subsequently borne by the latter, and may even serve to explain 
it. Several facts connected with the kingdom of Udyuua, and known to the 
/ Chinese during the dynasties of the northern Wei and the Thaiig, will be 
' found in the following extract from the Kou kin thou ahou^ Plan i ikm^ 
Chap. LXIII. pp. I, 15. 

In the third year King mingtQi the reign of Siuan won ti, of the dynao- 
ty of the northern Wei (502 A. D.) ambassadors from the kingdom of Ou 
chang brought tribute. 

** This hingdom is to the south of Siu mi (Su meru) i on its north is the 
chain of the Onion Mountains ; on the south, it borders with India. The 
Brahmans are, among foreigners, looked upon as the superior caste. The 
:) Brahmans are versed in the science of the heavens and in the calculation of 
j lucky and unlucky days. The kings do nothing without consulting their 
opinions. 

j This country contains many forests and produces fruits. Water is led 
• for the irrigation of fields. The soil is fertile, and produces rice and wheat 
in abundance. There are many followers of Foe. The temples and the 
towers are highly adorned and magnificent. When two parties have a dis« 
pute they submit themselves to the ordeal of drugs; he who is in the wrong 
experiences violent pain ; but he who is in the right suffers no inconvenience. 
The’ punishment of death is not inflicted by their law ; criminals who 
meiit this punishment are simply banished to the S. W. of the mountains of 
^Intelligence,^ where is the mountain Tan the, on which a temple has 
been constructed ; food is conveyed to them by the help of asses, which go 
and return of themselves without the necessity of any guidance, 

‘‘The history of the monasteries reports the Journey of two natives of 
Thun houang (Sha cheauj named Soung gun tse and Boei seng^ who 
proceeded to the western lands. -This kmgdom is bounded on the north by 
i the Onion mountains, and on the south by India. The climate is temperate, 
I The country is several thousand H in extent, well peopled, and rich in pro- 
f ductions. There is an isolated little hill, near a river whose waters are 
f black, and the isle of the genii. The plains are very fertile. This is the 
dwelling place of Pi lo ski eul, where 8a tho abandoned his body, (This 
passage is mutilated ; at all events unintelligible.) 
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Although in former times their manners were far from perfect, neverthe- 
less, following the example of the king, the people had made some advance 
in purity; they observed the fasts, lived on vegetables, and honored Foe 
morning and night : they beat the drum, soutided the conch, played on 
the guitar, the llute, and other wind instruments ; and it was not till half 
the day had been so employed that they engaged in the affairs of the state. 
They never punished criminals with death, but exposed them on a barren 
mountain and there left them to seek their own means of sustenance. When 
any matter was involved in doubt, they appealed to drugs, and decided upon 
the evidence of these. 

The soil is good and fertile ; the inhabitants live amidst abundance. AH 
the cereals flourish there ; and the flve principal fruits, as well as many others, 
come to perfection. At night you hear the noise of bells which fills the 
air (literally, the world) on all sides- The richness of the soil gives birth to 
extraordinary flowers, which succeed in summer as well as in winter. The 
priests collect these as offerings to Foe- 

The king beholding the arrival of Soung yun, as envoy of the great 
kingdom of Wei, to salute him, and having received his credentials, asked 
Soung yun, if he were a native of the country where the sun rises ? To 
the east of our country, replied Soung yun, ** there is a vast sea, from the 
bosom of which the sun rises ; such is the will of the Jou (Tatha- 

gata). The king again asked, ** Does that country abound in holy per- 
sonages?^' Soung yun then spoke of Cheou houng^ Confucius^ Chotiang Ueu^ 
Lao iseu ; pointed out their virtues ; discoursed of the mountain Pheng lat^ 
of the gate of silver, the hall of gold, and the genii and the immortals who 
inhabit there ; he next came to the skilful astrologers and the diviners, to the 
physicians and the magicians ; treating of all these things separately and in 
order. When he had done, the king observed — If it be as you say, then is 
your's the country of Foe, and we should during the whole term of our 
lives, honour its inhabitants." 

Soung yun and Hoe’i seng then issued from the town in search of traces 
of fclm doctrine of the Jou lai. To the east of the river is the place where 
Foe dried his garments. When the Jou lax was travelling in the kingdom 
of Ou chang, he converted the king of the dragons. The latter, in bis rage, 
ft ^violent tempest. The Bmg to U of Foe was through and 
through with the fain. When the storm' was passed, Seathd at the foot 
of the rook, dried Ms Ma ska (a species Of cape worn by Buddhist priests 
over the shoulders) in the sun. Although many years have elapsed since 
this happened, the spots and markings areiats clear M if quite recent. You 
see not merely the dtotinct traces, but the'terj slightest impressionfi of the 
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threads. At the time of our visit it seemed as though they had scratched 
these lines. 

“ At the place where Foe sat, as well as at that where his garments were 
dried, they have erected towers to serve as a memorial of these events. 

- “To the west of the river is a tank, in which dwelt the king of the dragons i 
at its side is a temple containing fifty ecclesiastics. The king of the dragons 
fre< 3 ^uently performed miracles* The king of the country, to conciliate 
him, cast into the tank gold, and pearls, and precious stones, which the 
king of the dragons caused to be ejected, and commanded the monks 
to gather up again. The clothing and the food of the servants of the temple 
are supplied by the dragons. The inhabitants call it the temple of king of 
the dragons* 

“ To the north of the town, distant 1%U, there is a print of the foot of 
Jon lai j they have erected a stone tower to enclose it. The place in the 
rock where the impression is, seems as if the print of the foot had been made 
in clay. Its measure is not determinate ; it is sometimes large and sometimes 
small. There are at present attached to the temple seventy ecclesiastics. 

To the south of the tower twenty paces, there is a spring issuing from a 
rock. Foe having purified himself, chewed the branch of a willow, and 
planted it in the ground : it has become a great tree, which the barbarians call 
Fhou leou. 

“ To the north of the town is the temple of TAo lo, where there are many 
worshippers of Foe. The Feou thou (pyramid or obelisk enclosing the 
sartra or relics of Buddha) is grand and lofty, but the cells for the monks 
are very contracted. There are sixty gilt statues around the temple. Every 
year the king holds a great assembly in this temple ; all the Samaneans in 
the kingdom assemble like clouds. Soung yun and Hoeii seng beheld these 
mendicants and admired their manners, their orderly conduct, and their pious 
austerities ; and gave up to them a male and a female slave to make wine« 
offerings and to sweep the temple. 

, “To the south-east of the town, at the distance of eight days" journey is, 
the place among the mountains where Foe abandoned his body to a famished 
tiger. It is a very steep mountain, with precipices, caverns, and peaks that 
eater the clouds. The tree of happiness, dani, and the mushroom, 

I,mg chi, grow there in great plenty. The springs in the forest, and the 
agreeable mixture of flowers delight the eye. Soung yun and Hoei seng 
gave money to erect a statue in the Feou thou in front of the mountain, 
and engraved upon the rock an inscription in the iz character, recalling the 
great actions of the Wm dynasty. On this mountain is the temple of ike 
preserved gold, coulaining 'more than three hundred monks. 
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To the so\ith of the town royal, at the distance of 500 /*, is the place 
wliere being in the country of Ma hieou used a portion of his skin for 
paper and one of his bones for a pencil. The king A yeou^ erected a tower 
in that place ; it is ten chang high. At the place where the bone was re* 
moved, the marrow fell upon the stone, and you see the color of the grease 
and the oily spot as if it were quite recent ! 

Five hundred to the south of the royal city is the hill Blim c7«, or 
qf good things: there are sweet springs and delicious fruits, of which 
mention is made in the legend. The hills and the valleys are pleasingly 
diversified *, and the trees on the mountains preserve their green foliage 
during winter. The rich vegetation, the delightful temperature, the spring 
in its bloom, the butterflies like fluttering flowers, produce an exquisite 
whole. In this seductive abode, so far from his own country, Soung yun 
was agitated by a thousand varying thoughts, and felt his heart throb with 
the emotions of olden times. He remained there a month, seeking from the 
Brahmans charms to appease him. 

** To the south-east of this mountain is a stone house, called the Prince\ 
having two chambers. Ten paces in front of the Prince’s house there is a 
square stone on which it is said the Prince was accustomed to sit. The 
king, A yeoUf caused a tower to be built to consecrate the remembrance of 
the fact. To the south of the tower one li is the place where the cottage of 
the Prince stood. 

** In descending the mountain, at fifty paces to the north-east, is the place 
where the Prince and the Princess jralked round a tree without separating, 
and where the Brahmans flogged them so that their blood ran to the ground. 
This tree exists still, and preserves the drops of blood with which it was 
watered. There is a spring of wat^r there. .. : 

“ To the west of the house three li is the place where the king of Heavea, 
(Indra) changed himself into a lion and sat upon the road concealing Man 
yun. The traces of his hair, of his tail, and his claws exist to this day ; as 
also the place where A cheou tho kkon^ and his disciple oflPered food to their 
parents. In these various places there are towers to preserve the memory 
of these events, 4 ^ ^ 

** In the mountains are the beds of five hundred ancient Arhans. They 
are placed in rows from north to south, .and on the spot where the Arhau* 
sat facing each other. At the second row there are a great temple where 
two hundred monks reside, and the spring of water at which the Prince drank*. 
To the north the temple is always surrounded by a great number of asses ; 
no one looks after them, and they go of themselves where they will. .They go 
out at three in the morning, and at noon they eat. These are spirits who 
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guard the tower, as commissioned by the immortal Wo pho. There was ior- 
merly in this temple a Sha mi, who was in the habit of throwing out 
the ashes, which by the wUl of the eight spirits, he attracted to himself. In- 
sensibly his skin shrivelled up and his bones separated. The immortal Wo 
pho, succeeded him in the function of carrying away the ashes. The king 
raised a temple to Wo pho, in which is his image covered with leaves of gold. 

“ Near a little defile is a temple of Pho kian, built by Te cha, and contain- 
ing eighty ecclesiastics. It is said that the Arhan Y e cha frequently went there 
making offerings of wine, and sweeping, and gathering wood. Ordinary men- 
dicants cannot remain in this temple. We, Samaneans of the gieat Wei 
dynasty, had the glory to come thus far ; but we returned, not daring to 

remain. . 

' - The third year Foun^ (510) at the ninth moon, the country of 0.. 

cMnp sent tribute. In the fourth year, in the third moon, and in the tenth 
moon, there came another tribute from the same country. The same thing 
took place in the seventh intercalary moon of the first year koMi of lhao 
ming ti (518) and in the fifth moon of the second year Ching kouang (521). 

Under the dynasty of the Thang, in the sixteenth year Ching komn (642) 
there came ambassadors from Ou cliang. There is no mention of this in the 
life of Tdi soung ; but we read the following in the notice of the Western 
Lauds ! “ Ou chhUy also called Ou chang na, and Ou chang, is in the extreme 
south of India (an evident mistake for extreme north, as will be seen further 
i on.) It is five thousand U in length. It borders on the east, with the country 
■ of Phou liu (Pourout) distant 500 It, To the west, at four hundred /i, is Khi 
5 j 9 m(Copheue) Mountains and valleys alternate with each other. They pro- 
\ duce gold, iron, grapes, and the odoriferous plant gu kin, Rice comes to 
maturity there at the end of a year. The inhabitants are weak, fraudulent, 
and much addicted to superstition and magic. They do not award capital 
punishment in this counti^ ; criminals who deserve this penalty are banish- 
ed to desert mountains. When any doubts arise as to the guilt of the sup- 
posed criminal, these are dissipated by the administration of a medicinal 
drink, which distinguishes truth from falsehood. There are five towns ; the 
king dwells in that named Shou meng pe or otherwise called Meng hie IL 
To the north-east is the rivulet Tha li lo; this is the ancient country of Ou 
ohang. In the sixteenth year Chhing kouan (642) the king Tha mo ia tho 
po sse, sent ambassadors bearing camphor. An imperial rescript convey- 
ed to him the satisfaction produced by his conduct.^’ 

We may observe that in passing the mountains to the north of the Pho lo 
ton hu, and proceeding 600 li you reach the tribe of Ou chang. The Thse 
fm youan Korn then reports the letter of Tha mo in to ho The nuwt 
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lionuurable K(>verei^;,u, endowed with goodness and virtue, who reigns at 
tnice over the middle and the high, ascends the precious cluiiiut of heaven, 
dissipates all darkness, and like the Lord Indra, is able to subdue the king 
of the A .V2C0W /o (Asura), Your slave reposes at the root of your bounties, and 
as if he had obtained the living stock of Indra, salutes your most honourable 
person and offers you campiior/^ The emperor was flattered by homage 
froiij so distant a land, and caused a betievolent answer to be sealed with 
his seul.’^ 

According to tlie N'o^ice of lFip,s'Urn Countries imder the dynasty of the 
Tkany^ the country of Ou chunyy was not more than five hundred ii in cir- 
cumference. It is tilled with mountains and valleys, succeeding each 
other, and streams and lakes connected at tiieir sources. Cereals are sown 
there but seldom arrive at perfection. There are plenty of grapes, but 
few sugarcancs. The soil produces iron and gold, and is suitable for the 
yu km. The forests are extremely dense ; and flowers and fruits are abun- , 
dant. The climate is temperate, and wind and rain alternate regularly. 
The inhabitants are timid and cunning ; they love study, and transgress not 
the Law, Astrology is their habitual occupation. Their clothes are of 
wiiite wool, and fesv possess garineiits of any other kind. Their language, 
although <lifferent, resembles that of Li tuu, as do their written character, 
their ceremonies, and tlieir usages. They greatly honor the law of Foe, and 
th.ir worfthif) bulojigs to the Iranslmiou. On the river Sou p ho fa 

sun ihouy there were formerly fourteen hundred Kia /cm, (uionusteries) 
many have already fallen into ruin. In former times there were eighteen 
thomsund ecclesiastics, but now their number greatly fallen off. All 
siutly the great tramlaiion and yield themselves up to contemplation. They 
delight in the study of their stu'iptures, but understand not the occult sense 
thereof. The precepts are carried out in practice, and the conduct of the 
monks is pure. They observe the cei emoiiies, and the formulse of incantation 
are in use among them. We learn from tradition that there are five sects 
among them ; the first is that of Fa vii (silence of the law) the second, that 
of H<)ua ti (conversion of the world); the third, that of Yri kouanffy or 
Kasyapa imbibed light) the fourth that of Shoue i thsi yeou / and the 
fifth, that of Ta choungy or the multitude. At least ten temples are inhabit- 
ed pell-mell by the heretics. The towns. are four pr five in number. The 
king lives principally in Meng kie /i, a town of sixteen or seventeen li in 
circumferetice. The population is very numerous. To the east of the 
town of Mcng kie li is a great S'ou /cm tumulus, mound of earth) 

where a great number of divine wonders present themselves. When Foe 
was alive he installed ut this-' Jin jc, king of Jfy IL 

f3 ■■■'"' . ■ ’ ■ 
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(This woi'il signilics in Cliim-se, dvhate, dmmsshn,) 'IV .nit ilu; limbs 
(liicnna in the text.) 

[Las.son (Zitr Gesehichfe (hr GrMiNchen lunl htdosktjthhcJien Kanii/e, 
p:igc M4) has given ns the probable restoration of Gp/i //, ((‘alUal 
Men^ hn li, by Hiunn tbsang) in the Sausorit vvonl M(i)i(fa!(u ' fortunate/ 

-.J. W. L,] 

“ To the north-east of the town of Afew// kh. U, some 250 or 2{>0 lu yon 
reach a great mountain atul arrive at the fomitnin of the dragon J po lo /o, 
which is the source of the river San pho/a non than. The waters divide in 
running towards the south-west. Summer and winter the CiOd is great ; it 
snows morning and evening. In the midst of snow and rain there is a light 
of various colors which shines on all sides. 

The dragon A po lo /o, was horn while Kia nke pho Foe was among men. 
He bore the name of Keng kht, and being profoundly skilled in magic, he 
prevented, by his incantations, the formation of rain-storms hy the dragons. 
The natives of the country confided in him, and otTcred him the superabund- 
ance of their harvests ; they were very grateful, and cherishing the remem- 
brance of this benefit, set apart, each house, one bushel of grain as an 
oblation. Some years afterwards, it so hapiiened that they faileil io this 
duty. Keng khi, wrath at this, resolved to become a venomoms dragmn. Uc 
raised a tempest of wind and rain, whi(ih destroyed the harvests, and whiidi 
when he ordained it to cease, became this lagoon, and the fount of the dra- 
gon, whence flows a white water that destroys the fruits of the earth. Shg 
kia jrm la'i, full of compassion for man, and governing the age, was touched 
with pity for the inhabitants of this country, who were exjmsed only to this 
single misfortune. He caused a spirit to descend for the conversion of this 
furious dragon ; he took a diamond sceptre in his hiind and struck the sitle 
of the mountain. The king of the dragons was terror-struck and made his 
submission. He listened to the doctrine of Foe, purified his heart, aud 
believed the law. Jon Idi immediately interdicied his injuring the harvests 
thenceforward. The dragon replied, “All those who eat, reckon on the 
fields of man ; this day I receive your holy instruction ; yet I fear that I can 
with difficulty secure myself against want. I entreat that every twelfth year 
one harvest he abandoned to me.'' The Jou lai imd compassion upon him 
and granted it. It is thus that once in twelve year.s there is a disaster of 
the white water. 

“ To the south-west of the river of A po lo lo, about 30 li, there is a print 
of the foot of the Jou U'i upon a large stone. The size of it varies according 
to the fortune dr the strength, of beholders. It is an impression of bis foot 
after he had subdued the dragon. Men of auhsequenl times gathered together 
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,«<onf»s iu this I »!?«(’(* for llu* <»f a toMipIa* From far aial iioarnioy 

tliiUua* to («nt*r llowtas aiu] [)(.a'fuiues. hi dessoonding lowarti-^ tht; rivi*r about 
;>0 //, Uiare is a alono whore Jou hu washed hia garments; the marks of 
his Z/V/ sz/u, are as distiiu't. as if they liad bem engraved. 

“ To the south of the town oi Ment/ Jiiie lu distant four //, are the 
mountain, and the valley of Ui lo. The river runs towards the west and 
turns back again to the east. F>ouors and rare fruits are: eurrietl along by the 
stream. The htntks are steep, and the hills are separated by dee.p valleys, 
into which torrents jnecipitate themselves. Travellers somelimes hear 
amongst them tlie sound of voices, or cries, and that of musical instruments. 
The rocks are squared like a bed, as if they had been wrought by the hand, 
'i'hey sti'ctch out and prolong themselves, following each other in sueees.'sion. 
Tliese valleys and escarpments are the place where Foe, having listened to the 
iialf of a poem, made the samihee of bis person and his life. 

To the south of the town of Meng kie li, about two hundred /i, is the 
monastery of the Ma ha fa na, (vaua^ .Sanscrit ; ilte great forest.) It is tbe 
place where the Jou la'i performed the Jabours of rhou aa, and was surnamed 
the king of Fa tha tha fa Fan word which in Chinese signifies unirei-aal (jifL) 
Flying from his enemies, and ahundoning bi.s kitigduin be arrived at thi.s 
place. He fell in with a poor brahman who iicsongiit him for alms; having 
lust his kingdom mul his rank, and having nothing therefore to bestow, iie 
dirrcted that himself shouhl be bound and delivered lo the king of bis 
eueades, in order that the price given, for btm should serve for alms. 

“ On descending from the lulls ,T1 U north-west of the mona tery of Ma ha 
fa ua^ you come to the kia lau of Mo yu, (This word siguihes in t.'hinese, 
beau.) There sthupa fwk |dgh. BehUul it on a 

large square stone, is the mark of the foot of the Jou la'i. Foe Imving stamped 
upon this stone, made the light keoU chi shine from it and biumine the 
monastery Ma ha fa na { he related tbe adventures of his own birth ia favour 
of men and Gods. At ihe foot of the slbupa there is a stone coloured white 
and yellow ; it always emits a greasy juice. lu the times when Foe. enacted 
the part of P/um ««, in order that they might understand the doctrine in 
this place, he broke one of bis bones wherewith to indite the sacred books. 

** .Sivty or seventy H to the west of the monastery of Mo yu there is a Sthupa 
erected by the king Wm yeou. It was there the Jou b'x, practising the 
actions of Pkou sa^ received the title of ihe.Hh^ of SM pi Ma. (This Fun 

, woi'd signihes in 'Chinese to yw^ usoil for brevity.)-' 

He had prayed to Foe, and it was actually A this place that he hacked, his 
own body to deliver it to the sparrow Itkwk instead of the pigeon. 

*/brtte pigeon/ you 

, ' ;; a ■ ^ 


ipf 




rometoflie rivuJoi ni /o «mvo at the monastery ,vn 

//. (Tliis word signifies in Chinese* the mediehie of thi^ strpent, ) I'here is 
a af/iffjm there more than eighty feet. high, it was in tin's phu'.e that Jou 
lai, \^hen formerly Imlra, met a crovvil of starving and diseased |KO{)Ie. 
The physicians could do nothing for them ; and those who died of hunger on 
the roads followed each other in uninterrupted succi>s4on. Indra, full of 
compassion for them, changed his form into that of a huge serpent. He 
summoned the corpses from the streams and the valleys ; ln‘.aring him, these 
all joyously began to dee and to ruu. He cured the tarnished and the sick. 

“ Not far, is the great sthupa of <^(ju ma. This is the place where the 
doit lai\ when Iiulni, out of compassion for the intecled, changed hiinstdt 
into the serpent Sou 7 H(im Of all those who eat ot it, there was not one that 
was not relieved. 

“ On the edge of the rocks north of the stream Shan w lo ahe, there is a 
Sthupa. The sick who go there are cured and guaranteed against many mala- 
dies. The Jo%i Idi, being formerly the king of the peacocks, came hither 
with his flock. Urgrtd by heat and thrist, they searched for waier, but no 
where found it. The king of tlie peacocks with one peck of his beak, struck 
the rock and caused water to issue, which immediately formed a lake. 
Those who drink of it are cured of their ailings. On the rock there is still 
the impress of a peacock's foot. * 

To the south-west of Mmg hie Ih sixty or seventy U, to the east of the 
great river, there is a sthupa about sixty feet high, raised by tlui king of the 
High Army. In former times, the Jou lai, when on the eve ot euteiing upon 
extinction, thus addressed all people: “ After my nirimia, the king of the 
High Army, of the kingdom of Ou ehnmj na^ shall divide a portion of my 
reliques among all princes, to establish equality." When the king ot the 
High Army was come, a consultation was held upon their value. Then 
the celestials and the crowd repeated the words of the prediction, and 
the command of the Jou M. - They divided the reliques, and each curried 
away his share to his own, kingdom ; and in honor of them they erecietl 
this sthupa. On the bank of the great river there is a large stone of 
the form of an elephant. Formerly the king of the High Army placed the 
reliques on a large white elephant, and reached this place on his return. 
The elephant fell there and died ; he was changed into stone. At this place, 
they have constructed a sthupa. 

“ Forty or fifty li from Meny He lit across the great river, you come to the 
sthupa Lou hi ia kia. (This word signifies red iii Chinese : it is the San- 
scrit word lohitaka,) It is more than fifty feet high, and was erected by the 
king Won tjeou. Formerly the Jou lai, when Phou sa, became king of a 
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great kingdom, under the title Tueu lif (‘ power of goodness/) In this 
place he pierced his body and extracted the blood to feed five sha 
(Sanscrit, YnkHha, demons, who according to Hindu mythology, are specially 
attached to the God of riches, and invested with the care of gardens and 
treasures). 

To the north-east of the town of ISteng Me 30 /*, you come to a stone 
Sthupa named A'/j ptm tOy (a word signifying * unique wonder’) ; it is 40 feet 
high. In old time the Jou lai discoursed here upon the law in behalf of men 
and Gods, and opened the way to them. After he had departed, the crowd, 
alllicted at his departure, honored him by offering flowers and perfumes 
without interruption. 

** To the west of the stone sthupa, on passing the great river, there is a 
temple containing an image of A fou lou ehi ti she fa lo Phou sa* (This 
word signifies in Chinese, * contemplating him who exists of himself / it is a 
Chinese transcript of the Sanscrit words AmloMteswara BodMsattwa ; that 
is the BodMsattwa^ the master who contemplates with love.) 

To the north-west of the statue of Phoxt sa contemplating the being who 
exists of himself at the distance of 140 or 150 U, you come to the moun- 
tain Lan pho hm. On the summit of tins mountain is the dragon’s tank, 
which is more than 30 U in circumference. The water is pure, and forms 
a transparent sheet like a clear mirror. 

“ To the north-east of Meng kie'li^ you pass the mountains and traverse the 
valleys, and ascend again the Sin ton. The road is perilous and steep ; the 
hills are lofty, the valleys deep and obscure. You walk along ropes, or on 
bridges of iron chains, or upon timbers, or on bridges constructed of spars 
joined together. You scramble thus more than lOOO A’, and arrive at the 
streamlet Tha lo IL It is here you find the ancient capital of Ou chang na* 
Much gold and the perfume yv Mn is brought from it. In the stream Tha 
H lo, near to a great monastery, there is a statue of the beneficent 
Bodhisattwa, sculptured in wmod ; it is of the colour of gold, splendid and 
majestic, and more than one hundred feet high. It was constructed by the 
Arhan, Mo ihian ti hia. He completed it after he had himself thrice beheld 
his marvellous perfections. Since the erection of this statue the law has 
spread considerably to the east. To the east of this point, traversing the 
hills and the valleys, ascending the Sin ton, crossing flying bridges, logs of 
timber, precipices, and marshes, and proceeding in all 500 A', you come to 
the country of Po lou lo (limit of northeni India. 

Pq Iq^Jo is no doubt the Chinese transcription of Bolor ; an identifica- 
tion happily confirmed by Capt. A. Cunningham, who writes (J. A. S Vol. 
pp. 97, 98.) I I have also been enough to discover another 
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point of much interest and importance in the comparative geof^r;iphy of the 
countries to the northward of Kashmir ; which is the identilication ot the 
ancient country of Bolor, with the present Balti or Little "I’ibet, The 
Bolor mountains have occupied an uncertain position in our maps for a con- 
siderable period, which I am now able to define with precision. They are 
in fact that chain of mountains called Muztak, which forms the northern 
boundary of the district of Balti. Amongst the Dards who speak the Shina 
language, namely, in Hasora, Giigit, Chilas, Barel, Kohli, and Falas, all 
lying along the Indus, Balti is known only by the name of Palolo. What 
renders this identification more striking and complete is the mention by 
Hiuan thsang in A. D. 640, that the kingdom of Po lou lo, ** produced 
much gold a production for which Balti or Palolo is still celebrated, and 
which produces much of its revenue.^' — J. W. L. 

(2) Central India , — Apparently MadJiya dem^ or the middle region. It 
is remarkable that according to Fa hian, they made use of the very language 
of Mid-India, in Oudyana. The original expression is singular, “They 
employ altogether the language of Central India.^^— R. 

I think it should be translated, finem fecit linguee Indite MeditjCf or “ thus 
far extends the language of Mid-India.^' — KL 

(3) The Central Kingdom ; in the text Chaung koue* This is precisely 
the expression used to designate China ; and care is required in reading 
Buddhist narratives, to avoid confounding passages referring to China, 
with those intended to apply to Mathura, Magudha, and other kingdoms of 
central India. This mistake cannot occur in the work of Fa hian, who 
always speaks of his native land as that of the Han, Thsin, tkc. dynasties, 
— See notes on Chap. XVI. 

(4) Lees translation , — See notes to Chap. II. 

(5) Pi khieou, Chinese transcript of the Sanscrit word bhikshu mendi- 
cant, as Pi kkieou ni is its feminine form hhikshnni^ This term is 
honorable, as applied to. those who beg their subsistence from motives 
of devotion and humilityi., Those who have devoted themselves to this 
kind of life, have to practise twelve kinds of observances, named iheon 
tho, from a Sanscrit word which signifies to shake one's-self because these 
observances help to clean away the dust and the foulness of vice. The 
mendicant should shun all causes of disturbance ; eschevj vain ornaments ; 
destroy in the heart the germs of cupidity ; avoid pride, and in purifying 
his life, search for supreme reason, rectitude, and truth. The twelve 
observances which are recommended to them with this view, have reference 
to the four actions or manners of being, named Wei gi fgt'avitgt or that 
which should he done gramlg}y namely, to walk, to stand, to sit, and to lie 
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down. Tlie following is extracted irom a book ..specially; treating npois tbe 
twelve observances, and entitled SAi eul theou tko Mngi.* 

Isi . — The mendicant should dwell in a place which is a Ian jo, (aranjaka,) 
that is to say ^ tranquil places a place of repose. This is the means of 
avoiding disturbance of spirit, of escaping the dust of desire, of destroying 
for ever all the causes of revolt, and of obtaining supreme reason, &c. 

2»d,- — It is requisite that he always beg his subsistence (in Pali, pindapati^ 

' ka) in order to extinguish cupidity. The mendicant should accept no man's 
invitation. He should beg the nourishment necessary for the support of his 
material body and the accomplishment of his moral duties. He ought to 
recognize no difference in the food obtained, whether it be good or bad ; nor 
to feel resentment if it be refused him, but always to cultivate the equanimity 
of a perfect spirit. 

3rdf. — In begging he should take his rank (in Pali, Ydih&pmiari) without 
being attracted by savoury meats ; without disdain for any one, and without 
selection betwixt rich and poor j with patience should he take his rank. 

Ath. — The mendicant who occupies himself with good works should thus 
reflect : It is much to obtain one meal 5 it is too much to make an early 

repast (breakfast) and a second (after midday.) If I do not retrench one of 
these, I shall lose the merit of half a day, and my spirit will not be entirely 
devoted to reason/* He therefore avoids multiplicity of meals, and adopts 
the custom of making but one (eka pdnikaj, 

5th. — The food which the mendicant obtains shall be divided into tiiree 
portions; one portion shall be given to any person whom he shall see suffer- 
ing from hunger; the second he shall convey to a desert and quiet spot, and 
there place it beneath a stone for the birds and the beasts,. If the mendi- 
cant fall in with no person in want, he must not on that account himself 
eat all the food he ha|! received, but two- thirds only* By this means his 
body will be lighter and better disposed, his digestion quicker and less 
laborious. He can then without inconvenience apply himself to good works. 
When one eats with avidity, the bowels and the belly enlarge, and the respira- 
tion Is impeded ; nothing is more injurious to the progress of reason* ^ This 
fifth observance is called in Sanscrit khalupa&waddhaktinka. 

— 'The juice of fruits, honey and other things of the same kind, ougirt 
never to be taken by the mendicant Jfter midday. If he drink of these his 
heart abandons Itself to desire, and becomes disgusted with the practice of 
'virtue.. 

7th . — ^The mendicant ought not to desire ornaments ; let Mm seek no 
sumptuous dresses, but take the tattered raiments that others have rajeoted^ 
* Sm tmngfasok p. 10. 
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wash and clean them and make of them patclied garments only for protec- 
tion from cold, and to cover his nakedness. New and handsome vestures give 
rise to the desire of rebirth ; they disturb the reasoning, and they may more- 
over attract robbers. 

8t/t. — TrdicMmriMi or only three dresses. These words import that the 
mendicant should content himself with the kia sha, of nine, of seven, or 
of five pieces. He has few desires and is euwsily satisfied. He desires neither 
to have too much nor too little raiment He equally eschews men dressed 
in white, who have numerous dresses, and those heretics who, from a spirit 
of mortification, go entirely naked, in defiance of all modesty : each extreme 
is contrary to reason. The three vestments hold the proper medium. More- 
over, the word M& ska signifies of dwers colours, because of the pieces 
which form the vestment of the first, second and third order. 

— Smdsdnika, or ike dwelling amid tombs, obtains for the mendicant 
just ideas of the three things which form the prime gate of the law of Foe; 
instability, or the brief duration of bodies which, composed of five elements, 
return to their originals and are destroyed ; pain, which oppresses the 
body from the moment of birth till that of death; and meuity, since 
body is borrowed, formed by the reunion of the four elements, and subject 
to destruction. This is in fact the observation made upon this subject by 
Sakya Muni himself, who opened by it the road to supreme wisdom. By 
* dwelling among tombs the mendicant beholds the exhibition of death and of 
funerals. The stench and the corruption, the impurities of every description, 
the funeral pyres, the birds of prey, awaken in him the thought of insta- 
bility, and hasten his progress in goodness. 

li^th.—Vrikshamulika, or being seated under a tree. The mendicant who 
hath not attained wisdom amid the tombs, should go and meditate beneath a 
tree ; there let him seek for wisdom, as did Buddha, who accomplished under 
a tree, the principal events of his life^ who was there bora, who there com- 
, pleted the doctrine, there tamed the wheel of the law, and finally there 
attained his pmitdrvdna. This is an effect of destiny. We learn besides 
that other Buddhas similarly placed themselves ; and the tree is so con* 
nccted with these supreme operations that the word budki, equally means 
the tree and the doctrine. 

f lltk. — To sit on the ground, dbhydvaMshika, is an additional advantage 
for the mendicant. Seated beneath a tree so as to be half covered by its shade, 
he enjoys the cool air. It is true that he is exposed to rain and moisture, 
that the droppings of birds soil him, and that he is exposed to the bite of 
venomous beasts ; but he also abandons himself to meditation ; seated on the 
earth, his spirit is recreate^; the moon, in shining on him, seems to illumine Ms 
spirit; and he thus gains tlie power of more easily entering the slat© . 
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I2tk. — NaishadhiJca ; to be seated, not recumbent. The sitting posture is 
that best becoming a mendicant ; his digestion and his resi)iration are more 
easy, and he thus more readily attains wisdom. Vices invade those who 
abandon themselves to idleness, and surprise them at disadvantage. Walk- 
ijig and standing set the heart in motion, and the mind is at rest. The 
mendicant should take his rest seated, and should not allow his loins to 
touch the ground. 

It appears to me that the foregoing extract from a work consecrated to 
the habits of Buddhist mendicants, would supply the reader with more coi « 
rect ideas of the sect than the repetition of what travellers have said upon 
the subject. The observances inculcated in the 8th paragraph may be 
noted as directly opposed to the manners of the diyamhara&f or gymnoso- 
■phistS'.-— R." " ' 

(6) The dimensions of this impression vary, — The text says, sometimea 
tony, sometimes short { this depends upon the thoughts of men. This passage 
might be supposed corrupted, if the same fanciful idea were not expressed 
in yet more precise terms by other Buddhist pilgrims who saw the same 
object in Udyana. — R, 

(7) The stone where his clothes were dried. — This event is detailed 
more fully by Soung yun, — R. 

(8) Na He, — This is the Chinese transcription of Nayara (a town), as wo 
are enabled to affirm with certainty from the more correct orthography of 
the same name by lliuan thsang ; namely, iVa ho lo ho. Lassen (Zur Ges>- ) 
chichte, ike. pp. 189, 147) identihes this with the Nhyapa of Ptolemy, audv" 
establishes its position very satisfactorily in the immediate neighbourhood of 
Jellallabad. See notes 

(9) The shado w of Foe. — Regardir^ this prodigy, one of the most absurd 

mentioned in Buddhist legends, see notes of Chap* ^ 

(10) Fa hian in proceeding to the south, traversed the country of Udyana 
for a distance which he has omitted to record, but which, to judge from the 
sequel, must have been very considerable. It must not be forgotten that he 
remained to the west of the Sind, in countries usually comprehended iu 
Persia, but which then formed part of India, and which are, in fact, interme- 
diate betwixt both, and distinct from each by the character of their popuia* 
tion as well as their geographical position. It was there that he found a 
petty state, Su ho to, otherwise wholly unknown 

See next Chapter,' note W. h. 
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The king’tlom of Su ho to. 

Equally flourishing is the law of Foe in the kiugdoui of Si,, 
ho to' 111 former times, Shy,* the celestial enqioror, luit the IMiou 
sa’ to the test. He changed himself into a hawk ami a dove/ 
[The Phou sa] tore his flesh to redeem the dove. After Foe had 
accomplished the law, he passed by this place with his dis- 
ciples, and said to them “ Behold the place where formerly . I 
tore my flesh to redeem the dove !” The peoide of the country 
learnt in this way of that adventure, and erected on the sjiot a 
tower enriched with ornaments of gold and of silver. 

NOTES. 

(1) The kingdom of Su ho to , — The form of this name would seem to 
establish its Indian origin; but it is elsewhere wholly unknown. All that is 
known of the country so called is that it lies to the south of Udyana, and 
five journey to the west of the Gandhara of Fa hiun. The fabulous 
adventure here recorded may enable us to recover its Sanscrit name ; but 
there can be no doubt that the latter has long disappeared in the country 
itself under Persian and Muhammadan influence. — R. 

. Xn bf jthe, Ayin Akbarit and 'of otir tnodern 

wle Ao ifo, the mlley of the BmHm of 

^ the ancients, the . of the Hindus, and the S'oti pho fa son tou of 

Miomn tksang^s itinerary. The boundaries of this kingdom at the time 
of Fa hiaa’s transit cannot now be determined. Wilson (J, R. A. 8, 
Vol. V, }). IIG) remarks that in the time of Babei* the kingdom of Swat or 
Suvat extended on both sides of the Indus. — J. W. L. 

(2) Shyy the celestial emperor , — Indra is thus designated in Chine.«e 
Buddliistical works when his name, In tho lo^ is not itself transcribed,^ He 

* Smismgfu sou, Book XL Vi. p, 11. 
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is also called Ti lha Lord of the Gode, and Shp H homn hif (apparent* 
ly which signifies in Sanscrit the po?f?er/’a/ Mnyf of the 

Wc have seen that atxording to the order of Buddhist divinities, Indraisthe 
Lord of the Trayastrimha, or the abode of the thirty-three Gods, the second 
in ascending of the Bhuvanas in the world of desire. In Tibetan he is de- 
signated dVang’^pOf Lord, and has many other denominations which are 
merely epithets. In Mongolian he is called Khormusda, and this name, cou- 
pled with the circumstance of the thirty-three Gods of whom he is chief? 
was with Mr. Schmidt, the occasion of a curious comparison with Hormusid 
and the thirty-two Amshaspands. It is difficult to object to this analogy, 
and yet more so to explain it, seeing that the Mongolian nomenclature is its 
only ground, not a trace of such analogy being found among the Hindus, 
who more than any other people of Asia were likely to influence, or to be 
influenced by, the Persians. — R. 

(3) Fhou sa ; — Bodhisattwa. What is here said of Sdkya Muni, refers to 
a previous existence, in which he had attained the rank pf Bodhisattwa only. 
Personages of this order are distinguished daring life by their extreme good- 
ness, by universal benevolence, and by a self-abandonment which impels 
them to sacriflee themselves for the benefit of all other creatures, as in the 
present instance. — R. 

(4) Me immformed Mmsef info a hawk md a dove . — ^Tfais double 
transformation is by no means inconsistent with Buddhistical notions. The 
Gods and the saints could assume several forms at once, or could create 
several simultaneous appearances of them ; and this is what the Chinese 
expression signifies. — ^R. 

The legend here alluded to, as well as those of the starving tiger, of the 
breaking of Ms bone for a pen and the shedding of his blood for ink, &c., 
belongs to an anterior existence of Sikya, ** immeasurably distant ages ago,*^ 
and may be found in the g ^ (Rdsansis bte),^aii elegant edition 

of which in Tibetan and German was published at St. Peterburgh In 1843, 
by M. I. J. Schmidt. In that work, however, the double transformation 
mentioned in the text is not alluded to ; but 'Viswakarma personates the 
dove and Indra the hawk. Professor Wilsonf seems to think that the 
legend is derived from Brahmanical sources ; and states that it is told at 
some length in the Vana Parva of the Mahafoharata of king Usiaara, whose 
charity was similarly tested by Indra, on which occasion the dove was per- ^ 
sonated by Agni, the God of fire. The spirit of the legend appears to me, i 
however, to be thoroughly Buddhist. — J. W. L. 

* Sa7i tsang fa sou, B. XXXIII. p. 4. 

t Journal Royal ris. SoCt Vol,:, V. p« 116* 
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CHAPTER X. 


The kingdom of Khian tho wei. 

They descended from 8u ho to towards the east ; they were five 
days on the road, and arrived at the kingdom of Khum tho tveiJ 
Here reigned Fa the son of A yu? In tl ; times when Foe was 
Faou he gave his eyes in alms in this country. Here in like 
manner, they have erected a great tower with ornaments of gold 
and silver. Amongst the inhabitants of this kingdom many are 
devoted to the study of the less translation, 

NOTES. 

(1) The kingdom of Khian tho are tempted to take this as the 

name of the province of Gandhdvaf recently introduced in our maps.* But 
the opinion of a Chinese author who visited these countries subsequently to 
Fa hian, and who has endeavoured to, rectify the errors of, his predecessors in 
transcribing Geographical names, would lead us to consider this as a corrup- 
tion of the well known name Khian tho lo. Now this latter is evidently the 
Gandari of Strabo ;t the Gandhdra of the Puranas.J the Kandahar of Mus- 
sulman Geographers, and has finally attached itself to a celebrated town. 
The remote western position of this town must not be held as an exception 
to an incontestible synonyme. .. Many witnesses, amongst whom we must 
place the Chinese Geograpers of the dynasty of the Thang^ testify that 
before the Muhammadan invasion the Gaudhdras formed a powerful and 
extensive state to the west of the lodus. We possess in the Chinese collec- 
tions, a detailed description of this state, two centuries posterior to the Foe 
kone ki. Many most important Buddhist traditions had currency at this 
period among the Gandharas and neighbouring small states ; some of them 
refer to the acts of Foe, in the time when he was Bodhisattwaj that is, as 
has been observed before, at one of the periods of his history which my tho ^ 
logy places antecedent to his real life. — R, 

* Pottinger’s TraveFs in Beluchistau. t Lib. XV. 

I Ward, Vo1.L p.lL 
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This ulentificatior!i of ’Kimi Uio wci, witl* the GaBdhara of the Hindus is 
-va doubt <^orrcct ; but Sn ho to^ be the country wateredj by the Punjkora 
or Suwat river, Fa hian’s eatiicrly route must have taken him in an oppo- 
site direction from Kandahar. The position of the GandkdraBt is by no 
means difficult of determination. In the Vdi/tt Purdna^ the Sind/m is stat- 
ed to flow through the Daradas, Kemmras, Gandhdrm^ Yavanas^ 
(Wilford, As, Res. Vol. VIII. p. 331). “ The Gamlaritis of Strabo, says 
Wilson {Hist, of Kashmir), which furnishes an approximation to the Gandarii 
of Herodotus, is placed nearer even to the Indus than the modern city of 
Candahar ; he observes it is watered by the Chonspes which falls into the 
Co}}henes : he has also a Gandaris, which he places between the Bydraotis 
(Ravi) and the Hydaspis (Beyah), and consequently towards the eastern 
part of the Punjab. Ptolemy only notices the first position, bringing it 
rather more to the west, unless as Salmasius conjectures, his Suasius be 
the Cophenes of Strabo, and making the Indus the eastern boundary of the 
Gandari : Inter ^uastum et indtem sunt Gandari a definition which 
corresponds with our pilgrim^s position very well. 

For further information on this subject the reader may consult Wilson, 
Ariana Antiqua, and the admirable dissertation of Lassen Zur Geschicfite 
der Griech. tind Indoskyth, Konige^ p. 143. — J. \V. L. 

(2) Fa i. — This appears to be a significant name ; meaning extension of 

the law. It may be a translation of the Sanscrit name Dharma mrdhatiaf 
which was borne by several Indian princes. According to this tradition, the 
son of the king of Magadha, reigned in the country of Gandhara. This his- 
torical point might be settled by the examination of Sanscrit works, which, 
judging from extracts quoted by Wilson,* might furnish other proofs of some 
connexion betwixt Magadha and Gandhara at an early period pf Indian 
history. — R, ^ \ ' 

Wilson has observed that the name JOharma Varddhana no where occurs 
in the catalogues of Indian princes. — J. W. L. , ^ 

(3) A yu. — This king is more frequently designated 1You yu. His San- 
scrit name is more accurately transcribed A shou kia (A?oka, sorrowless.) 
He was the great-gran Ison of king Ping cha^ or Pinpq so to (Bimbasara,) 
of whom more will be said hereafter, and flourished a century subsequent to 
the nirvana of Sakya Muni. In Mongoliau he called Khasoloung ougei,f 
a word of the same signification, which however Mr.. Schmidt has failed to 
recognise. As the foundation of nearly aU the religious edifices in ancient 
India is attributed to this sovereign, and referred to the 116 year after the 

’* Mudra Rakshasa, preface, p. ll. 
i Geschichte der Ou-Motigoleu, p, , 
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nirvana, the 9th year of the Regency Kmmg Ao,* 833 B. C., we have here a 
synchronism of the utmost importance ; and as it is grounded upon an epoch 
in the reign of Asoha, to which frequent reference will be made in the course 
of this narrative, we shall have occasion to recur more than once to the 
history of this monarch. We may particularly notice what Hiouau Thsaug 
says of him in his description of Magadha. — R. 

The mention of the son of Asoka, as having reigned in this kingdom is a 
circumstance of great importance to Indian history. The Raja Taringini 
(Book I. si. 1. p.) mentions an A$oha as king of Kashmir ; but in no part 
of the slight account there given of him do we discern any circumstance 
calculated to identify him with the Asoka of Magadha, save that of his con- 
version to Buddhism. He is described as the great-grandson of ^akunU 
son of the paternal uncle of Sachinara ; no notice is taken of either Cfian-* 
dragnpta or Bimbdsdra. Yet the impression on our pilgrim^s mind is 
evidently that the Asoka whose son formerly ruled in this kingdom, was the 
famous patron of Buddhism in Magadha, Had it been otherwise he would 
scarcely have introduced an allusion so irrelevant and uninteresting as this 
would then be. Professor Wilson (Mistorg of Kashmir^ As. Res. Vol. XV. 
p. 20) seems inclined to treat the Asoka of Kalhana, as an ideal personage. 
It will be observed that Fabian speaks of the son of Asoka only (named 
JahJeOr in the Raja Taringini) as having reigned in Kian iko ^wei^ and not 
Asoka himself. That the latter had great power and influence in Gandhdra^ 
we have good evidence in his fifth Edict as translated by James Prinsep, in 
which he appoints ministers of religion to that country. (J. A. S. Vol. "VII. 
p. 252.) Without being able to solve the difficulties of the case, historical 
and critical, I incline to think that our Chinese authorities can hardly be 
wrong on such a point. Asoka himself, according to the Maliavansa, reigned 
in Ujjain previous to his accession to the throne of Magadha. — J. W. L. 

(4) In the time when Foe was Fhou sa, — that is, in one of those states of 
existence which we recognise as anterior to his historical existence, in which 
B^kya Miinf had sdready attained the highest point of moral and intellectual 
perfection, and acquired the rank Of Bodhisattwa. This portion of the 
legend being but little known, and forming as it were the introduciorg 
scene of the life of Buddha, I proceed to give an extract from a sermon 
preached by Sakya Muni, in the kingdom of Kapila, in the chapel of the 
Sakya family, under a tree of the species ngagrodha (ficus religiosa), at 
which were present, twelve hundred and fifty great mendicants all of the rank 
of Arhans, five hundred female mendicants, an infinite number of Updsiha 
and XJpdsiM (faithful of either sex) of brahmans ; the four kings of Heaven, 

^ Wa kan kwo to fen nen gakf ann-m tsoii^ B. I. p. 17 v. 
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the king of Trayastrinska (Indra), Yama, the gods of Tushita, the god 
Nimalothi, the god Pho lo ni mi, Brahma, and the gods also of Aganish- 
ta, with the princes of the Nagas, of the Asuras, of the io» of the 

Chiu tho lo, of the Ma hieou le, &c. ; and, the king Po tsing, the king 
Won non, the king Won youan, the king Kau lou tsing' » nine hundred 
thousand grandees and magistrates of the kingdom of Kapila, who were 
all assembled to do honor to Sakya, in his recently recognised rank of Bud- 
dha. Maha mou Uan^ one of the favorite disciples of Sakya, was he 
who elicited the account of the antecedent fortunes of the latter delivered the 
following discourse, of which I limit myself to the transcription of the most 
prominent circumstances only.* My real life has eJctended over innu- 
merable Kalpas. I was at first but an ordinary man? searching for the 
doctrine of Buddha. My soul received a material forim in passing by the 
five ways. When one body was destroyed, I obtained ariother. The num- 
ber of ray births and deaths can only be compared with the number of 
plants and trees in the entire universe. The bodies I have possessed cannot 
be reckoned. That period of time which comprises the beginning and the 
end of heaven and earth, is called a Kalpa ,* and I cannot myself relate the 
renewals and the destructions of heaven and earth that f have witnessed. 
The causes of painful emotions are earthly passions. ^ 'vas a long time 
floating on, and as it were immersed in the ocean of desires ; but I strove 
to trace these to their source : such was the object of t^y efforts, and thus 
I succeeded. Anciently, in the time of the Buddha Tingf kouang light of 
the vase,”" Dipankara) there was a holy king named Teng shing (** abundance 
of lamps’^) who reigned in the country of Thi ho ^wei. subjects were 
favoured with great longevity, and lived in the exercise of piety and justice. 
Their land was fertile, and they enjoyed profound peace. It was then that 
the prince Teng kottang was born ; a prince endowed with peerless facul- 
ties. The holy king, who loved him, perceiving the of old age, 

would have resigned to him the kingdom ; but the prince yielded in favor of 
his younger brother, embraced a religious life, founded tke Samanean doc- 
trine, and became Buddha. He traversed the whole world at the head of a 
band of numberless disciples. When he returned to the kingdom of Thi ho 
’wei, to convert his family and the grandees of the country, the latter were 
alarmed at the multitude of his followei‘S, and were about to oppose his 
progress by a great army. The Buddha, by means of the six supernatural 
faculties he enjoyed, penetrated their design, raised a strong and lofty 
wall, and then a second, and rendered these walls transparent as glass, so 
that six hundred and twenty thousand bhikshus, all equal to Buddhas, 

® From the Sieouhing gen kei /cmg, quoted in Shin i iianfiook LXXVIl, p, 8, 
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were seen through them. The king saw his error ; the Bnddha \ras adored j 
and preparations were made for a mighty festival for his- reception. For the 
Sj)ace of 40 U the roads were made smooth, and watered with perfmoed 
water; and tents and pavilions were erected, all adorned with gold and 
silver and precious stones. The king advanced to meet the Biuhlha, anti 
the latter commanded the bhikslms to acknowledge the honors he received. 
Whilst this was enacting, there was a young Fan c/d scholar (Bridimnchari) 
named ‘ Spotless light from his youth upward he had given iiidications of 
superior intelligence. His soul was already opened to the most rare know- 
ledge. Retired amongst fore.sts and mountains, he led a pure life, given up 
to contemplation, studying the scriptures ; and there was nothing that he did 
not thoroughly understand. He had convei-tcd many, and among the rest, a 
Brahmachain named P(m tn t/io, who served in a great temple, where through- 
out the year he performed ceremonies and sacrifice. The band of his dis- 
ciples, amounting to eighty thousand, brought him at the end of the year, 
gold of the Dakshin, silver, precious stones, chariots, horses, sheep, rich 
dresses, stuffs, elegant shoes, canopies enriched with pearls, staves of 
brass (for the use of the mendicants) and ewers, Tim most able and 
the most intelligent are entitled tp all these treasures. Seven days had 
not elapsed ere the young Bodhisattwa entered this company, lie preached 
seven days and seven nights. His audience was enraptured, and more than 
all their chief, who wished to present the Bodhisattwu with a virtuous girl ; 
but the Bodhisattwa would accept nothing but an umbrella, a staff, a ewer, 
some shoes, and a thousand pieces of money. He restored all the r^st 
to the master, who desired, at any rate, to share it with him j but the .Bodhi- 
sattwa still refused ; and when on parting from his disciples, distributed to 
each a piece of money. Proceeding on his journey he came to a land the 
ijihabitants of which seemed joyously making preparations on all sides 
for festivals. He enquired the cause of these festivals, and was inform- 
ed that Ting kouang was coming tp receive the homage of the people. The 
young Bodhisattwa leapt for joy on learning the advent of the Buddha, and 
asked what homage they were' to pay him ? “ Nothing but offerings of 

flowers, they replied; perfumes, woollen stuffs, and flags,” He hastened to 
the town ; but the king had forbidden the sale of flowers for seven days to 
reserve enough for the cereiUonies I The Bodhisattwa felt deeply mortified 
at this disappointment ; but the Buddha penetrated the intentions of the 
young man. A girl happened to pass with a pitcher full of flowers : the 
Buddha illumined it with a ray of light ; the pitcher became transparent as 
glass, and the Bodhisattwa, having bought the flowers, went away de- 
iiglitt'd. 


:CHArTER'.X., 6ll 

^*Tho Hiuklha arrived, an immense multitude ncrorapanying liim and 
forming around him many thonsand times a hundred rows. The Boclhisat- 
twa strove to aj)proach and scatter his dowers, but was unable. The Buddha, 
perceiving his efTorts caused a great number of men of clay to arise from the 
earth and assist him in penetrating the throng. The Bodhisatt.wa then 
threw forward five flowers, which remained suspended in the air and formed a 
canopy seventy li in circumference. Two other flowers fixed themselves on 
the shoulders of the Buddha, as if they had there taken root. The delighted 
Bodhisattwa spread his hair upon the ground and entreated the holy ])erson- 
age to tread upon it. After sundry compliments and fresh solicitations, the 
Buddha complied. There then issued from his smiling lips two rays of light 
of different hues, which separating at the distance of seven feet, thrice encir- 
cled his person ; one of these then illumined the three thousand millions 
of worlds without omitting one, and returned to the vertex (of the saint) ; the 
other penetrated to the eighteen infernal regions and for a moment suspend- 
ed the tortures of the damned. The disci})les asked the Buddha, to explain 
the reason of that smile. You see this young man, he replied ; the 
Honorable of the Age announces to you, that the purity he has striven to 
attain during an infinite number of kalpas, in subjecting his heart, sur- 
mounting fate, and expelling his passions, hath obtained for him, from the 
present time, that supreme void whicth results from the accumulation of vir- 
tues, and which shall accomplish his desires.^’ Then turning to the young man, 
* In a hundred kalpas, continued the Buddha, thou shalt become Buddha ; 
thou shalt be called S/i^ Ma weUj (the pious, the humane). The name of the 
kalpa in which thou shalt appear shall be Pho ilio, (wise) ; the world shall be 
called &ha fou. Thy father,*, shall be Pe Uing^ thy mother Ma ye, thy wife 
Kieoit i, thy son Lo. Thy companion shall be Anan, thy right hand disciple 
She Hfoe, they left Maha mou Man Han. Thou shalt instruct the men of the 
five great worlds ; thou shalt save the ten parts, in ail respects like myself ** 
Thereupon Bodhisattwa the PiouSy w'hom this announcement overwhelmed 
with joy, lost the faculty of thought and fell into an extasy ; while his body 
at the same moment was raised in the air and continued suspended at the 
height of fifty -six feet from the earth. He then came down and prostrated 
himself at the foot of the Buddha. He thenceforth became a Samanean, and 
wheti the Buddha preached the lay?T Bodhisattwa the Pious assisted. When 
Ting koung attained nirvana, this Buddha received the precepts and maintained 
the law in all its purity. He never ceased the practice of goodness, huma- 
nity, charity, and all the virtues. When he died, he was reborn in Tushita j 
but as he ever longed to save those who ^ofitinued in blindness and darkness, 
he descended in the form of the turuing the Wheel, (Chakraviirti) the 
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iiht Me wns Uie owner of flu> «evrn fren'^nres. ( arls nn-k / 

jjreeious llnui llic other ; f,l»e !?<^hlen wheel, the divine peju-ls, Ihe perfect 
wife (of jasper), the aIl-/ieeoniipUshe<l minister, a well distaplined armv» the 
inane of a pnrple horse hotltniked with pearls, and the ecpially griuaui tail of 
!i white elephant.’^ See XVIT. 12. 

** ThQ age of man was at that time, cig1ity*four thonsand years. M(? bad 
ill his palace eighty -four thousand wives. A thousand sons were born to him, 
all so brave and virtuous that each was equal to a thousand (ordinary men). 
The holy king reigned with the utmost wisdom, and caused virtue to (lourish. 
Me established peace throughout the universe. Wind and min enine ut tlic 
fit moment for ripening the crops ; and whoever eat of the latter experi- 
enced no sickness. Their savour was as a sweet dew, ami ensured perfect 
health! There were but seven infirmities or imperfections ; cold, heat, hung- 
er, thirst, the two natural necessities, and the cravings of the spirit. When 
the holy king bad fulfilled his time, he ascended to the heaven of Brahma and 
became Brahma. The duration of the life of a Brahma, is two regenerations 
of the world, or two thousand six hundred and eighty-eight millions of years. 
In heaven, he was Indra. The life of an Tndra, is a thousand years, of which 
eacli day is equal to one hundred of our years; or thirty -six millions five 
hundred thousand years. Upon earth he was a holy king. These vicissi- 
tudes occurred thirty-six times ; when again he experienced a desire to save 
men, and at an appropriate time, became once more Bodlusattwa. In sub- 
jection to pain he passed three Asankya of kalpas (three hundred quad- 
rillion times sixteen million eight hundred thousand years). At the end of 
this time he longed to display his commiseration for all sufferers, and to turn 
tlie wheel in favor of all living beings. He abandoned his body to a hungry 
tiger, and passed nine kalpas devoted to the greatest efforts. In the 
ninety -one kalpas remaining (from the time of the Buddha, Ting kouang) 
he applied himself to the study of reason and virtue ; introduced himself to 
the thoughts of Buddha^ practised the six means of salvation, and united in 
bis heart the truth of alms (d^na), the observation of the precepts (Sila), the 
salutary confusion (Kshlinti)^ and holy activity (virya), with transcendental 
knowledge, (prajnd) and subtlety (up^ya). lie accustomed himself to treat all 
living beings with the tenderness he would manifest to a new-born babe. Lastly, 
he acquired all the virtues of a Buddha ; so that having in the course of those 
kalpas traversed the ten earths (or stations for unification)f with this ei\dea- 
vor, he found himself arrived at that point in his existence called p.kmnchikaf 
when the soul has but one more obstacle to surmount in the attainment of 

^ IJmijrereur qui marche en is the original of this absurd expression. 

+ Voi'ahulaire psntagtMe* Sect, Xi. 


inU'ilt;4<’n<*r. His niprit being then coniplulo, ainl iht; iiuiuense 
circU; of (liviiio pr!uleuc<! having beeu entirely traversed, it remained f(»r him 
to dcsecml ami heoomr Buddha, 

He prescribed lo himself in the heaven Tushita four subjects of contem ^ 
|)laiit>n ; tim eoniiitry where he slnndd be born, the parents from whom he (/ 
in the {,ext^ should receive birth, and all that was recpiisitc for the instruetion 
and the conversion he projeeted. 1 k»mw beforehand (tx>ntiimed Sukya, 
spealdiiig henceforward in the third person) that it was the king imtir/ that 
sho\iId be my father in the present age. Kieoti H ika ii, had two daughters, 
who were then bathing in a tank, in the ladies' garden. The Bodhisnttwa 
stretched forth his liund and said, ** Behold the mother that shall bear me in 
the age." When the time of my birth was come there were five hundred Fan 
chi, all enjoying the five supernatural faculties, who passed flying over the 
walls of the palace without the ability to penetrate them. Struck with as- 
tonishment they said to each other-; our divine faculties enable us to pass 
through walls; how is it that we cannot penetrate these The master of the 
Brahmacharis replied ; “ See you these two damsels ? One of them shall give 
birth to the great man, possessor of the thirty-two laJcahana (corporeal beau- 
ties) and the other shall nurse this same great man. This divine and formi- 
dable being is about to deprive us of our supernatural faculties." This 
news spread rapidly throu;h the universe. The king Pe ising^ transported 
with joy and longing that the emperor who walks should be born in his 
house, sought the young girl in marriage ; and came to receive her as his 
bride. The pious Bodhisattwa, mounted upon a white elephant, approached 
his mother's womb, and selected for his birth the eight!) day of the fourti) 
moon. The matron having bathed and perfumed hei'self, was reposing, when 
she beheld in a dream a white elephant shedding light throughout the uni- 
verse. A concert of vocal and instrumental music was heard, fiowers were 
scattered, and p^erfumes burnt. When the cortege, which traversed the at- 
mosphere, approached ab(*ve her, all suddenly disappeared. She awoke 
alarmed, and when the king asked the cause of her alarm, she narrated llic 
circumstances of her dream. The king, disquieted in his turn, consulted 
the augurs, and was re-assured. dream," said they, “ is the forerunner 

of your happiness, oh king ! it announces that a holy spirit hath entered the 
womb (of tlte princess). Of this dream she shall conceive, and the son she 
shall give birth to shall foe in your house (as prince) the emperor that walks 
fiying, turning the wheel ; and out of your house (L e, as an ascetic) he 
shall study the Law, become Buddha, and deliver the ten parts of the world. 
The king was enraptured wifcli this assurance; the matron experience its 
salutary influence on mind and body. The princes ol the petly nughhcuiing 
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j 5 tatcs, learning that the king’s wife hud conceived, came to pay lu'r homage ; 
each of them brought tribute of gold, of silver, of pearls, of precious oluth, 
of flowers, and of perfumes ; expressed their respect, and invoked a tbousaiut 
blessings. The matron extended her liand and declined their gifts with civi- 
lity . After the matron’s concepuon the Gods presented her with the musi 
savoury viands; a subtle vapor nourished her, superceding the nee(*ssity of ail 
recourse to the royal kitchen. At the end of the tenth month the body ot 
the prince being entirely formed, on the 8th day of the fourth moon, the 
matron went forth, passed through the throng, and placed herself beneath a 
tree. The flowers expanded, and a brilliant star appeared.” 

Here I interrupt the legend at the point where this holy personage begiim 
an existence, during which he attained the rank of Buddha. Many particulars 
of his latter career will be found in subsequent notes ; but we may here 
remark that the name of Bodkkattwa^ is still applied to Sakya in relating the 
adventures of his terrestrial life previous to the time of his attaining Buddha- 
houd; that is, up to his thirtieth year (see XII. 2.) — li. 

(5) This proof of the charity of Buddha is spoken of in the other tiarra- 
tivcs.-^E, ■■ 


CHAPTER XL 


The kingdom of Chu shu shi lo.— The starving’ 'figer. 

At the distatice of seven days’ journey to tlic east of Kiaa tho 
weU tiiore is a kingdom named (Jhn ska ski lo* The word sig - 
nifies in , Chinese the Sei)ered IleadJ Foe, while he was on 
bestowed his head® in alms at this place ; and hence they 
gave this name to the country. 

Further to the east you arrive at the spot where Foe aban- 
doned his body to a starving tiger.* In these two places they 
have erected great towers, embellished with all nianner ol“ pre- 
cious things. The kings of those countries, the grandees, and 
the people, ail vie with each oilier in the perlbrmance of theii 
devotions at this place ; they never intennil the scattering of 
iluwers and the barning of perfumes. These towers, and the 
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6tlier two spoken of above, are called by the people of the coun- 
try the Four Great TowersJ^ 

NOTEvS. 

(1) Chu sha ski lo, apparently chi/utasira, a Sanscrit word, having pretty 
nearly the signification indicated by Fabian : the sibilant replacing the dental 
of the second syllable in the Chinese transcription. We have already seen 
this substitution, and will meet with it again. It is not to be wonderedat that 
a denomination founded upon such an adventure should disappear with 
Buddhism itself from the locality. Our information does not enable us to 
determine the position of this country with exactness ; it should be not far 
from Sorawak and the present district of Sarawan. — R. 

The place here named Chu sha ski lo by Fa hian is evidently identical 
with that called Tan cha shi lo in the itinerary of Hiouan thsaijg, where 
the mention of a monastery of the alms gift of the head places this point 
beyond all doubt. The latter name at once recalls the I'akshasiia of the 
Furatias and the Taooila of the ancients. Taksha and Fushkara vrere sons 
of Bbarata, according to the Vishnu Puraiia (Wilson’s Translation, p. 385,) 
and are stated in the Vugu to have been sovereigns of Gaudhdra residing at 
Tahshasila and Pushkaravati, The situation of Chu ska shi lo^ seven days 
journey eastward from Kiau tkn rvei, corresponds very well vrith the position 
of Maiiikyala. That village (now so celebrated for its tope) is situated on 
the ruins of a very ancient town, which from its extent and position, and 
the abundance of ancient coins found in the neighbourhood, may with much 
probability be assumed to have been the Taxila of the Greek historians. 
For further information on the subject of Manikyala and its relics, the 
reader is referred to the Journal of the Asiatic Society for 1834, — ^J. W, L. 

(2) Wtien Foe was Phou sa; (See X, 4.) 

(3) His head in alms, — This circumstance, as well as that of the alms* 

giving of his egesj before alluded to, is found among the legends collected 
by Hiouan Thsang. — R. ’ 

(4) Abandoned his body to a starving tiger,— (See Chap. X. note 4.) 
Formerly Buddha, when prince, under the name of Sa tho (Sattwa) was 
walking among the hills ; he beheld a tiger perishing of hunger, and cast his 
own person before it to save its life,* — R. 

(5) The four great towers , — ^td wit, that of Su ho tOf where the Eodhisattwa 
rescued the dove at the expense of his own flesh ; that of Gandhdra^ or of the 
almsgiving of his eyes ; and the two spoken of in the present chapter. — R. 

* Sm ismg P* i t?* 

H' 
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CHAPTER XII. 


The Kingdom of Foe leou sha.— T he pot of Foe. 

Ptoceedkgto the south four days’ journey from the khtgdom 
of man tho you arrive at the kingdom of Foe leaM In 
days of old. Foe, when passing through this country with his dis- 
ciis addressed A nau“ and said-" After my pan ni houan; 
there’shall be a king named Ki ni Jda,^ who shall raise a tower 
on this spot.” Accordingly, the king M hia having appeared 
in the world, betook to travelling ; and as he passed through 
this countrv. Shy, the celestial emperor, ‘ sought to awaken a 
i thought within him. He produced a young cow-herd erecting 
a tower on the road. The king asked him. “What doest 
thou?” He replied, “I am building a tower to Foe. The 
king praised him highly, and caused a tower to be erected over 
i that of the young cow-herd. This tower is more than forty 
i toises® high, and is adorned with all manner of precious things ; 
t all who behold it and the temple, admire their beauty and 
i magnificence, to which nothing can be compared. Fame r^ort.s 
this tower superior to all the others of Yan feov. tla.' When 
* the king’s tower was completed, the smaller tower appeared to 
the south of the large one, about three feet high. ^ 

I ^ The ® “ this kingfidm. In former times the 

" king of the Yue ^ raised a powerful army and invaded this 
comtry.' ' He longed to possess the pot of Foe. When he 
' had subjected the kingdom, the king of the Ym ti, who was 
firmly attached to the Law of Foe, endeavoured to seize the pot 
and carry it away. For this purpose he commanded sacrifices to 
he made, and when he had sacrificed to the three predom 
oneer he brought a large elephant richly caparisoned, and placed 
the pot upon the elephant. But the elephant fell to the earth, 
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■tillable to advance. He then constructed a four-wlieeled car, and 
placed thereon the pot, and eight elephants were yoked to draw 
it ; but these were unable to move a step. The king then knew 
that the destiny of the pot" was not yet fulfilled. lie experienced 
deep mortification ; nevertheless he caused a tower and a Sen hia 
to be erected on this spot. He left a garrison to protect it, 
and caused all manner of ceremonies to be performed. There may 
be in that place about seven hundred ecclesiastics. A little before 
mid-day, the ecclesiastics bring the pot forth from its retreat, and 
clad in white garments, pay it all manner of honour. They then 
dine, and when evening is come, they burn perfumes, and after- 
wards return home. The pot may contain about two bushels 
It is of a mixed colour, in which black predominates ; it is well 
formed on all four sides, about two lines thick, bright and 
polished. Poor people come and, with a few flowers, fill it ; whilst 
rich people bringing fiowers as an offering, are unable to fill it v^dth 
a hundred, a thousand, yea, ten thousand great measures.^* 

Only Fao ynn and Le^ig king paid their devotions at the pot of 
Foe ; they then returned. Hoei king^ Hoei and Tao chmg had 
set out in advance to the kingdom of Na kie to worship there the 
Shadow and the Tooth of Foe, as also the hone of his skull. 
Hoei king having fallen sick, Tao ching remained to attend him, 
and Hoei tha returned alone to the kingdom of Foe leou sha. 
When he rejoined his companions, Hoei tha, Pao yun and Seng 
king returned forthwith to the country of Thsin. Hoei king was 
delighted in an extraordinary manner with the temple of the pot 
of Foe. Fa Ilian alone proceeded to the place of the skull-bone 
of Foe, 

NOTES. 

(i) The kingdom of Foe leou There scarce room to doubt' that 
this is the most ancieut record of the name Belucbi, under a form most 
probably borrowed from the Sanscrit. The town of Fa leou shut which 
Hiouan Thsang places to the south-east of Gandhara, and that of Pou leou 
ekut which was inhabited by the Tue if .smm to recall the same denomina- 

h2 , 
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tio«. I UeBitated at first to recognise the Beluehis, in the oonnto- of Foe 
lean sha, md thought that the name might be a corruption of that ot F««or 
F«r»,-butthe geographical and religious considerations involved m ho s« Ji.( t 
of FW lou .ha and Pa lou .ha, forbid this conjecture * It is singular enough 
that we should find this word in a Cliinese narrative of the nth century ; auo 
still more so to learn from such a source, particulars of the religions obser- 
vanoes of the people not found elsewhere. The most magnilicent tower m 
all Jambudivipa, that is of Indian architecture in the entire continent, 
was constructed hy the Foe leou sAa, in honor of Buddha ; and in that towci 
was preserved his begging pot, an indispensible and characteristic utensil o 
the Buddhist recluse. The possession of such a treasure drew upon the 
country an invasion of the Fste « or Getce, of whom Fa hian preserves 
this tradition accompanied hy fabulous details. Chinese Geographers a. e, 
■moreover, unanimous on the subject of the domination exercised by the Gete 
in these countries, and we shall by and bye see their name mixed up wdh 

atraditiou relative to the same begging pot of Foe, noted by our traveller 

during his sojourn in Ceylon.— R. . w, 4 . 

Lassen CZur Geemchte, l^c. p. U5) has satisfactorily restored the true 
reading- of Foe lou ainy- <<u:-aa.itj.s.more correctly transcribed by Hioimn 
thsang Pou lou sha pou Ut,) in Purusha2>ira ; a reading so obvious that the 
acquiescence of MM. Klaproth and Landresse in Remusat’s identification of 
Foe lou sha with BelucM, is quite unaccountable. The situation of Foe lou 
sha, must have in the neighbourhood of Peshfiwar, if indeed it be not the 
same i an inference which the similarity of name would seem in some degree 
to justify, although Muhammadan historians ascribe the present name to 
Ahbar, who imposed it with reference to the frontier situation of the town. 
Certain it is there are many splendid monuments of Buddhism in the imme- 
diate vicinity. “ In the gorge of the Khyber Pass, says Dr. Gerard, which 
penetrates the country from Peshfiwar, stands a most magnificent edifice 
equal or exceeding that Of Manikyala, and if I am not mistaken there are 
others.” These remains sufficiently prove that Foe lou sha, was an emi- 
nently Buddhist country, such as it is here described by Fa hian. See also 
Burnes, J. A. S. Vol, II. p. 308 ; and Wilson Afieua Antigua, p. 36, ei seq. 
— J. W. L, 

(2) A ««», -frequently A nau tho {AnAnda) the meaning of which is ex- 
plained to he gladness, juUlation ;t one of the favorite disciples of Sakya 
Muni, and one of those most frequently mentioned in the legends, lie 


* Pian i ikn, B, LXIII* p. 15. 
f San tsang fa son, B. XXXLp. 10 
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The Arhan then raised himself in the air, and after undergoing eignteen 
transformations, allowed himself to be borne away by the breese. and extin, 
-uished himself suddenly, sinking into mi (extasy). They divided his 
reliques, (sorira) and erected towers to his honor. This happened m the 
time of / loany of Cheou (894-879 B. C.)t 

A chronological calculation may be deduced from these data. Sakya was 
thirty years of age, when he accomplished the law near the town of Bena- 
res !t and it was at this epoch that Ananda was born. Maha Kasyapa, he 
first successor of Sakya Muni, in the capacity of patriarch, withdrew to the 
hill Kukutapada to await the advent of Maitreya in the fifth year of 
Hiao wang of the Cheou, 905 B. C. forty-five years after the Nirvana, when 

» i minted in the San tsang fa sou, B. XII. p. 13 ; JapaJiese Eticij- 
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Ananda was 94 years old. How long he exercised Ms functions of patri- 
arch, is not narrated ; hut in order to make Ids death synchronise even with 
tlie first year of the reign of Iwang, he must have lived one hundred and 
five years. This is not impossible ; still there is the more reason to doubt 
the fact since all the Buddhist writers whose works we have access to leave 
us in ignorance of the data upon which they establish such synchronisms 
between the early events of Buddhism and the ancient history of Cliina. 
The subjoined is a brief recapitulation of these, from the Chinese work quot- 
ed above. 

Birth of Sakya 0— 24th of Chao waug, B, C. 1029 

Embraces a religious Ufe, 19— 43d 1010 

Accomplishes the law. Ananda born, 30 3d 099 

Enters 79-52d of Mou wang, 950 

Mahd Kasyapa dies X24-5th of Hiao wang, 905 

Ananda dies “ ^ ’"““S’- ’ ' * 

Other CMnese works furnish calculations attended with similar uncertainty, 
Japanese Chronology places the death of Kasyapa, in 90.5 B. C. and that 
of Ananda in the eleventh year of Li wang, 868, when he must have been a 
hundred and thirty years old,*-“R. 

. See my notes 4, Chapter XXVI, and 1, Chapter XXXII.— J. W. L. 

(3) Pan ni houam—ni houan, or extinction, may be recognized without 
difficulty as the transcription of the Sanscrit word Nirvana. But the word 
is often preceded in Chinese books by the syllable pans and this occurs 
always when the expression refers, not to annihilation or cxtasy in general, 
but to the passage from real and relative life to the state of absorption as 
effected by a Buddha. Ni houan is the state to which saints aspire ; pan 7ii 
houan, is the act by which they attain it. Adopting this explanation, M. 
Burnouf, thinks that these words may be the transcription of pari nirmna 
which in Sanscrit are employed in the same sense and upon similar occa- 
sions. — R. 

, The words of the text are ngo pan ni houan keou. The word pan, or 
rather signifies, according to Chinese dictionaries, to trans^7ort one^s^ 

self from one place to another. It would thus appear not to be the tran- 
scription of a Sanscrit word in the passage quoted, of which the sense seems 
sufficiently clear, being, ** after that I was transported into Ni houan {nir^ 
mna)J* The San tsangfa sou, (Book XXXIX. folio 24 verso) nevertheless 
mentions that the words Pan ni phan, is a Sanscrit expression, meaning in 
Chinese my tou, that is, the passage into a slate of absorption.'^— Kl. 

(4) Ki ni Ha, or abbreviated as lower down, Ni Ha the same prince who, 
* Wa kan k'W6 to^fen nen guhf oun no tsou, p. 16 , 
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according to Biomn thsang^ reigned four hundred years after the Nirvana 
of the Tathagata, and whom he names Xia m se kia. This must be the 
Kmika of Sanangsetsen, whom this Mongolian writer places three hundred 
years after the Nirvana of Buddha, and wdiom he designates as the king of 
Gatchou, with the epithet, of mercy ^ hestower of charity ^ beneficent,^ 

This is no doubt the Kanishka of the Lalita Vhidra ; the monarch in 
whose reign, 400 years after the nirvana^ the third revision of the Buddhist 
scriptures was completed. It is extremely probable that this prince is 
identical notwithstanding a chronological discrepance, with the Kanishka of 
the Baja Taringini^ in which he and his immediate predecessors are spok* 
en of as eminent Buddhists. During the long reign of these kings, the 
country of Kashmir was for the greater part of the time in the hands of the 
Bauddhas, whose strength was augmented by their wandering habits. One 
hundred and fifty years had then elapsed since the emancipation of the 
blessed Sakya Sinha from this perishable world/^ Raja Ta^ginif B. 1. 
si. 171, 172. Hiouan thsang confirms the chronology of the Lalita Vistdra, 
It does not follow however that the territories of Kashmir extended to Foe 
leou siia at this time ; for Fa hian simply speaks of Kanishka as travelling 
through that country ; very possibly on a pilgrimage to the consecrated 
spots which attracted himself some centuries later. — J. W. L* 

(5) ;—Indra. 

(C) Forty toises ; — about 400 English feet. For im account of a yet loftier 
st?iU 2 )af in the same country, see Chap. Ill, 3, and the account of Gandha- 
ra by Hiouan thsang. — R, 

(7) Ymifeou ihi. — This is a corruption of Jambu dwipa^ sometimes more 
correctly rendered the Mand of Bhm pou, Buddhist cosmogony, like 
that of the brahmans, divides the earth into four great LwtpaSf or conti- 
nents (islands) disposed around Sumeru, These continents are named, ^ — 

1. Foe yit thdi, ex Foe pho thiy (Purvavideha ?) to the east of Sumeru. 
This word signifies a body which surpasses, because the extent of this con- 
tinent exceeds that of the southern one. It is also translated origin, or 
beginning, because the sun rises in that country. This continent is narrow 
towards the east, and broad towards the west, having the form of a half 
moon. The faces of the inhabitants are also fashioned like a half moon. 
Their stature is eight cubits, of eight inches each ; and they live two 
hundred and fifty years. 

[This word is properly a synonyms of Videha, oriental. — Kl.] 


Geschichte der Ost^Mongokn, p. 10, 
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2. ranfeotc tUs yun feon,m Sanscrit Jantbu ; thi, (hnijm, m. island. 
Jamia is the name of a tree. “ lu western lands there is a tree called 
JamlH! at its foot is a river, and at the bottonr of this river is annierous 
sand.”* This continent is to the south of Sumcru ; it is narrow to the south 
and broad towards the nortli, of the form of the body of a clianot ; its C-Vtont 
is seven thousand yojanas. The faces of the inhabitants are of tho same shai-e 
as the continent. The greater number of them are three and a ha f cubits 
high, and some so much as four cubhs. The duration of their life is one 
hundred years, but many do not attain tliis aj;c. 

[Other Chinese authors say that Jamhu dwi'pa sisnifies ilte eastern isle 

Kl.] 

3. Kiu ye sii (Gddhanya.) This Sanscrit word signifies wealth of oxen, 
because it is in oxen that the riches of the country consist. It lies west of 
Sumeru. Its form is that of the full moon; its diameter eight thousand 
yojanas. The faces of its inhabitants resemble the full moon. Their 

stature is six^en cubits, and they live five hundred years. 

4. rn tan yue {Uttara kurn). This Sanscrit word signifies the Land 
qfeonquerors.’hecmm its inhabitants have subjected the three other con- 

tinea ts. . _ , 

[The Chinese tot says that the word Yu tan yue signifies in Chinese, 

'< The most elevated place, because this country is more elevated than the 
three other Ckeou, or divisions of the world.” The version of M. Komusat, 
« Laud of Conciuerors,” &e. is incorrect ; besides uttam in Sanscrit signihes 
pre-eminent, or raised, and K«ru is the name of a tribe.-Kl.] _ _ 

To the north is Sumeru. This continent is square like a tank ; its sme 
is ten thousand yojanas. The faces of its inhabitants are of the form of tlie 
continent. They are thirty-two cubits high, and live a thousand years. 
There is no such thing as premature death among them.f 

Tlie names of these four continents in Tibetan and Mongol are— 


TiBETA-H- 

1. Char gii Lus pag dwip. 

2. Jambu dwip, or Jambu gUng, 

3. Noub gii Balaug bdjod dwip. 

4. Bdja gra misnan dwip. 


Mongolian. 

1* Doroua Oulamdzi beyetou dip. 

2. Jambu dwip. 

3. Ourouua Uker edlektchi dip. 

4. Mob ddhtou dip. 


Jambu dwip evidently represents India in this cosmography, together 
with what other parts of the old continent were known to the Hindus. I 
shaU hereafter have occasion to explain who were the. feps o/ the Wheel 
(Chakravarti raja) or universal monarchs. During the interval of the 

• Fan « roing t, quoted in the San tsang fa sou, Book XX. p. 8. 
t Chang a haa,/%'W^ in the San tsmig Ja sou, B. X V Hi. p. 1 !■ 
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dominion which these Icings exercised over one or other of the great isles 
of which I am about to speak, Jambu dwipa was divided among four great 
lords ; 1. To the east, the Mng of men^ so called because of the vast popu- 
lation of those parts. The natives were refined in their manners ; they 
cultivated humanity, justice, and science ; the coxintry was pleasant and 
agreeable. 2. To the south, t?ie king of elephants. This country is hot 
and moist, suitable for elephants, and hence its name. The inhabitants are 
violent and ferocious, addicted to magic and the occult sciences ; but they 
are capable also of purifying the heart, and, by casting off the trammels «)f 
the world, of emancipating themselves from the vicissitudes of life and death* 
3. To the west, the king of preciom things. This country extends to the 
sea, which ])rodiices plenty of pearls and precious things and thus gives rise 
to the name. The inhabitants are ignorant alike of the rites and of social 
duties, and hold nothing in esteem but riches, 4. To the north, the king of 
horses. This land is cold and hard, adapted to the nurture of horses. The 
inhabitants are bold and cruel, capable of enduring dangers and death.* — R. 

I believe that this refers to the four chiefs who divided the empire of 
India, after the dismemberment of the ancient royalty of Delhi, and whom 
tradition names Narapati^ chief of men j Gaja2}aiiy chief of elephants ; Chha- 
trapatij chief of the umbrella ; Ashwapatij chief of horses. — E. Burnouf. 

(8) The begging pot of Fo. — The pot is one of the six indispensibles of 
a religious mendicant. It is with the pot that he asks alms, and it is in it 
that he holds his food. Its form is that of a small flat vessel, narrow at the 
top and broader at the bottom. Its material should be common and low- 
priced, like clay or iron ; and it should contain a bushel and a half at least, 
and not more than three bushels. A figure of one may be seen in the little 
elementary Japanese Encyclopedia.f That represented in the great Ency- 
clopedia is too much ornamented, and represents the State^vase of some 
rich convent in Japan. The pot and the garments of ?oe are looked upon 
as precious reliques, which should be preserved with religious solicitude 
and passed from hand to hand, so that the Chinese expression fpo, (vest- 
ment and pot) have become synonymous with this mode of transmission.^ 
It is pretended that the pot and the garments of Foe were brought to 
China, in the 5th century, by Bodhidharma, the last of the Buddhist 
patriarchs born in Hindustan. § We shall see in the course of the present 
narrative, many other facts connected with the pot of Buddha. Tli« 

* Fa youan chu lin, i, e. the forest of pearls in the garden of the law, quoted in 
the Satt tsang fa sou. Book XV f. p* 12 v. 

t Huin meng thou loui^ Book XI. p. 6. 

t Khung hi tseu iiari, ad verb Pc, 
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dUinepe word pn (pot) is an abridajment of the Snnserli po to h. 
The Mauchous have formed of it their word badirL The 


in the second century before Christ by their northern neigUboitrs, the 
Hioung nou, compelled them to fly towards the west. They established 
themselves in Transoxaniu beyond Ferghana ; and having overcome the Ta 
hia, halted on the northern bank of the Wei (Oxus), subjecting at the same 
time the Anszuy who in those times had no supreme chief. They occupied 
at the time when Chang khian was among them as ambassador (See Chap, 
VIT. note 4) five towns, the names of which it is not easy to recognise, 
owing to the penury of geographical information connected with that coun- 
try at the epoch in question. These towns were Bo me, capital of the 
tribe of Hieou mi; Shouang wi, occupied by a tribe of the same name ; Hon 
tsaOy subject to a prince of Kouei shvuaiig ; Po mao^ inhabited by a tribe of 
the Hi tm, and Kao fou (Cabul) where dwelt a tribe so named. The town 
of Lan shi, is quoted as the residence of iheir king. In the first cetitury of 
our era the prince of the Kouei shouang subjected the other four states, 
became very powerful, mastered the countries of the An szu, of Cahul, of 
Han tha (Kandahar), of Ki pin (Cophene). His successor yet further in- 
creased in power and possessed himself of India. The kings of the Tue ti 
continued their authority in these countries up to the third century. Their 
incursions into India are spoken of even to the fifth century, and the situa- 
tions of their settlements pointed out. P/io h (Balkh) to the west, Gan- 
dhara to the north, and five kingdoms to the south of the latter, recognised 
their authority. It was the merchants of this nation that instructed the 
i Chinese in the art of making glass from melted flint. A branch of the Tue 
I ti, which remained behind at the period of their emigration, inhabited the 
N. E. of Little Tibet, under the name of the Little Yue ti. Another branch, 
bearing the same name, but very distinct, detached itself at a subsequent 
period (in the fifth century) from the bulk of the nation, and occupied the 
town of Foe leou sha, situated to the S. W. of Pho lOj (Bulkh), and which 
must be the Pa lou'shay of Hiouan thsang, (see Chap. XII. ), or the coun- 
try of the Beluchis. It is reported that at ten distance froui this town 
* Judson, Burm. HicU p. 362. 
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there was a tower dedicated to Foe, which was three h«iidred and fifty paces 
in circumference and eighty toises high. From the date of the erection of 
this gigantic tower, called the (ower of a hundred toises t to the eighth year of 
the TVon ting (550 A. D.) eight hundred and forty-two years were reckon- 
ed; which gives 292 B. C. as the date of its erection, and cousecineiitly at 
an epoch previous to the emigration of the Yue ti. 

There can be no doubt that the Yue ti were one of those nations of upper 
Asia, who settled in Batriana and conquered the eastern provinces of Peraiaj 
modern Afghanistan, Beloochistaii and the western parts of iodia. Their 
name, of which traces exist among all these nations, leads us to the opinion 
that they are of the Gothic stem, notwithstanding their oriental origin. It 
is not a little remarkable to find this race so attached to the religion of 
Buddha as the fact here narrated by Fa hian, and other circumstances to 
be noted hereafter, would evince. — R. 

(10) The three precious ones, — See Chap. VII. note 6. — R. 

(11) The destiny of the pot, — The word Yuan^ which I translate destiny ^ 
signifies perhaps not that which has been irrevocably fixed beforelnmd by a 
free and infinitely powerful being, but the inevitable concatenation of all 
cause and all effect. As to the fate of the pot of Buddha, we shall see a 
curious tradition on this subject in Fa hiards narrative connected with 
Ceylon.— R. 

(12) ffeng hia ten. — See Chap. III. note 5. — R. 

(13) 'Two bushels, — The teou or busiiel, contains ten pounds of rice or 
140 ounces of our ordinary weight (French). — R. 

(14) Great measures, — HoUf the decuple of a bushel. — R. 
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king of the country entertains the greatest veneration for the 
bone ; and in the dread lest any one should purloin it, has chosen 
eight chiefs of the principal families of his kingdom, each of whom 
Ims a seal which he sets on the gate of the chapel. Early in the 
morning the whole eight proceed to verify the seals, and then 
open the gate. When it is opened, they wash their hands in 
perfumed water, take up the skull-bone of Foe, and hear it 
out of the chapel to a throne provided with a round stone 
table and all kinds of precious things. The table of stone which 
is below, and the bell-glass which coi'ers it are equally adorned 
with pearls and fine gems. The bone is of a yellowish white 
colour; it is four inches in circumference, and has an 
eminence on the upper part. Every day at sunrise the attendants 
of the chapel ascend an elevated pavilion, beat great drums, 
sound the conch, and strike the copper cymbals. As soon as 
the king hears these, he repairs to the chapel, where he performs 
his devotions, offering flowers and perfumes. This service con- 
cluded, each, according to his rank, places the relique on his 
head' and goes away. You enter by the eastern gate and go out 
by the western. The king adopts this practice every morning, 
and it is only after he has paid his devotions and completed 
the ceremony of adoration, that he engages in the affairs of the 
state. The grandees and the principal officers begin with the 
same act of adoration before engaging in their private affairs. It 
is the same every day, and this particular duty admits of no 
intermission or abatement of zeal. When all have finished their 
devotions, the sknll-hone is taken back again to the chapel. 
There are totoers of doHoeronee* adorned with all manner of 
precious things, some open, the others shut, and about five feet 
high. To supply these, there are constantly every morning, 
dealers in flowers and perfumes before the gate of the cha- 
pel, that such as wish to perform their devotions may buy of 
every variety. The kings of neighbouring countries are likewise 
in the habit of deputing persons to perform the ceremonies of 
worship in tliar name. The site occupied by the chapel is forty 
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to serve as a model lor all towers to bo erected thereafter. It 
subsists to this day. Near it is a mouastery iu whieii are al.)ou.,t 
seven lumdrod ecclesiastics*. In this place is tlic tower of tlie Lo 
Iwn and the Ib/ cM Foe/'^ where have dwelt a thousand (of those 
sanctified personages.) 

. NOTES. ■ 

( 1 ) T^e space of sia' yeo?t, The length of the pan, or pojmm 

of India, is estiniuted at 4 Icros, that is 4.], r>y or even i) h^nglish wiles, 
The em|»ioymeut of this measure, foreign to China, siiows that Fa hiati 
adopted imUan estimations of distauee. From the correspondence of many 
of these mentioned by him with the actual distances U|'Oii our maps, it 
would appear that he faithfully delivered the estimations of geogra|diers 
or of travellers in India during the 5 th century. Nevertlidess, the 
greater part of his distances whether expressed in ii, or in marches, or in 
i/ujanas, appear somewhat too great, and even exaggerated. The sinuosities 
of the roads, and the variations of the standard of measure may in some 
degree account for too high>n estimate. On some occasions he was misled 
by false and almost fabulous reports 5 but this is only when he speaks id 
places which he had not himself visited, or of cUstancos whicli he was not 
himself in a condition to verify ; and his errors of fhis kind arc of less 
consequence. AVe are inclined to adopt as the mean value of the yojam^ of 
the Foe koue ki, the least of those mentioned by Wilson ; that is 4| English 
miles, or 15 to a degree, as applicable with exactness to the most celebrated 
localities, the synonymy of which will hereafter appear incontestible. 

I may here adjoin some literary and historical observations. This metri- 
cal term is written in Chinese, yeou pan, yeou sim^ or yu ehen na, 
the threefold transcript of yajana^ and is translated meamret yoai, or 
station* The Te sou"^ asenhes its origin to the stations established by the 
kings <^the wlmel {OhakramHi rq/a) when they visited the different parts of 
their dominions. “ They are,^^ says a Chinese writer, “ the relays of the 
post in that country.” And the writer estimates the yojan at 40 Ii in the 
times of the Tsin.f The translators of Buddhist works distinguish three 
kinds of yojan according to the 7h cM ton imi ;t the g^'eat yojana of 80 lif 
which is used in the measurement of level countries, where the absence of 
mountains And rivers renders the road easy ; the mean yojana of 60 when 

J Bm tsang fa sout Book XIII. p. 5. 
t Ytfu&n hmn loui ban. Book (XICX \T, p, 6, 

I Fuk $ in the Ban Uang fu 
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rivers and mountains oppose some difficulties to the traveller, and the ??/7/e 
pajana of 40 /«, adapted to those countries where the mountains are ])recipir- 
ous and the rivers very deep. For the Indian valuation of the mjam, the 
reader may consult Wilson (Sanscrit Dictionary) and the Ayin Akbari ; and for 
that deduced from the distances given by Fa hian what has been suid above. It 
may be inferred that our traveller obtainedthe distances ho sets down from the 
mouths of the natives, or perhaps from some Indian geographi(3al work which 
he had within reach. In either case an approximate detenninution only cau 
be expected, sufficient for the historical geography of a country almost entirely 
unknown. We may farther observe that Fa hito begins to use this measure 
in the country of Na kie^ having employed the Chinese li throughout the 
previous portions of his journey. Tliis is another of those facts which attest 
the predominance of the language and customs of Idindustan beyond the 
present limits of that country towards the north and north-west. — R. 

(2) The kingdom of JSfa Me, — The position of this country is not easy of 
determination, as well from the few points of comparison as because Fa 
hian and Hiouang thsang followed different routes to reach it. The 
former arrived there after a journey of sixteen gojanas to the west of the 
Beluchi country : the second goes via Cabul, after crossing a great 
river, which must be one of the affiuents of the Indus, and thence 
proceeds westerly to the country of the Gandharas. We cannot, however ? 
be far from the truth in placing Na Me, to the east of the present Ghazni 
and Kandahar. But confin iag our attention here to the names only, that 
of Na kie, written Na Me lo ho, by Iliouan thsang, is written Na kia !o Ao, 
by the two Chinese travellers Soung yun, and Hoei sang. A legend is 
given in the yu which may explain its origia. The kingdom Qf' Na 
Me lo ho, sent tribute to China in A. 628, „ It was then a dependance of 
tMt oi Nia p$ Me. , \ ’• ';/! 

As China iiad, under the dynasty of the Thang, political intercourse with 
the kingdom of Na Me, the latter must have had an existence of some dura- 
tion. We learn that at the period in c^uestion it was not subject to one 
prince, but was divided among several tribes, each of which had its own 
chief; the ordinary condition of Scinde, Beldchistan, and Afghanistan. The 
country was mgged, unequal, scooped into valleys, and surrounded by moun- 
tains. This description applies equally to all parts of that country. Final- 
ly, five hundred it to the south-east, bring us back to the country of Gan- 
clhara. This indication, though vague, places Nd Me in the centre of 
Afghanistan, and the town of Hi lo must be situated on the confines of that 
country and Persia. The number of hermits there bad greatly diminished, 
and -many religious structures had fallen to ruins. Shy kia (Sakya) in hie 
I 2 
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condition of Bodhisuttwa, had loft traces of his passage through this coud* 
try.,— R* ■ 

I here transcribe Lasseu^s luminous criticiue of this portion of our pil- 
grim^s route : — 

“ Na Me lies sixteen yojanas westward of Foe lean e/ia, (Peshuwur). Its 
name is more correctly transeribed Nn ko lo ko by ilioiian tlisang, who 
approached it fyora Lan pho or Lamghati, crossitig the great (or Cabul) 
River, from which it was distant a luindred II, or somewhat more than five 
geographical miles. Na ko U ho lay in the valh^y of the river Hi lo, about 
a mile from the capital of the same name, and close to a hill likewise called 
mio. ■ ' 

“ The latter river, on the south side of the Cabul, can be no other than the 
Sdrkhrud, and on this supposition we must search for Na ko lo ho in Bala- 
bagh. The Buddhist remains said to be in the neighbourhood of the Hi lo, 
are identical with those on the Surkhnld from Balabagh to Jellalabad. 

“ In the river Hi lo, I think I recognise the Hir of D'Anville and Renneirs 
maps, at the confluence of which with the Nilab the town of Nagara must 
have stood ; only there is another Hir to be accounted for, which in other 
narratives is said to flow past Cabul, If then Hi lo be the Chinese tran- 
scription of Hir, Na ko lo ho seems as certainly that of Nagara. 

This leads us back to the Nagara of Ptolemy, wdiich was unquestionably 
to the south of the Kameh river. Now the obvious similarity of names 
ieaves little room to doubt that his Nagara was no other than Na ko 
lo ho. His Artoartar must be identical with the Purushapura of the 
Chinese travellers. ^ ^ ^ * Na Me was in the year 628 subject to the 

kingdom otKia piashe, on the Gurbend, and was the boundary betwixt Gan- 
dhara and western Cabulistan. This town was sixteen yojanas distant from 
the capital of the Gandharas, or according to others, 500 it north-west from 
thence over the hills ; say twenty -flve geographical miles. The distance from 
the Sflrkhrud to Jellalabad is, according to Tieffenthaler, twenty-four miles » 
and the capital of Gandh4>ra could not have been much more easterly than 
Jellalabad. The route of Hiouan thsang, however, was not by the river, but 
across the hills, and therefore more direct. 

To verify the geography of western Cabulistan, we must begin with 
Hiouan thsang's entrance into the country from the northward. He 
proceeds from Bamian eastwards over the snowy hills, then over the Black 
Mountains to Kia pi she. The distance is not given ; but as the town 
of Kia pi she was also in the mountains, it is probable that it lay in the 
next valley east of Bamian, where a pass leads to the valley of the 
Gurbend, as desci:3^i,by Baber. I refer to Burnes’s corrected map. Twa 
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hundred U to the north of the capital are the Great Snowy Momitains and 
the Hindu Kosh, so that it'cannot be Cabul, as M, Landresse supposes. It 
was, in (532, an independent State, to which several neighbourin.i,^ countries 
belonged, as we see was the case with Na Ide, Here was the old kingdom of 
the Gandhuras, not indeed of the Indians, but of the Scythians, who at a later 
period took possession of the Indian Gandhara. Ptolemy has a town named 
Kapisa two and a half degrees to the north of Kahurat and Pliny, when enu- 
merating the countries to the west of the Indus, observes, “ a proximis Indo 
gentibus montana Capissene habuit Capissam urbem, quara diruit Cyrus. This 
is without doubt the Kiapi she, of the Chinese.” (Lassen, Zur Gesehichie 
der GriecMscIien und IndoaJcythiscken K'dnige^ pp. 147 — 150.) — J. W. L. " 

(3) The town of Hi lo . — This town was not the capital of the kingdom 
of Na kie, but was situated thirty li to the south-east of the capital, and 
appears to have been particularly remarkable for the number of reliques of 
Buddha which it possessed. — R. 

(4) All sorts of precious More literally, the seven precious 

things^ an expression frequently employed in an indeterminate sense, deji- 
nitum pro indefinito. The designation of iAe seven precious things is yery 
various : the following are two series of them, with details which appear 
curious enough. 1st. Sou fa lo, (Suvarna) the Sanscrit word for gold. 
According to the Fa chi tou lun, gold is drawn from mountains, stones, 
sand, and red copper. It has four properties ; it never changes its color ; 
it alters not ; nothing prevents it resuming its form (sense of the text 
doubtful) ; and it makes man opulent, 2d. A lou pa (rdpya) the Sanscrit 
name of silver. According to the same work, silver is extracted from melt- 
ed stones ; it is commonly called white gold. It has the four properties of 
gold. 3d. XAeou U, the Sanscrit word for a blue stone. The Kouan king 
sou, or B^planaiion of the Book of Comtemplationf calls it also fei tieou 
U ye, which signifies, not far ; a name given in consequence of its being 
found in the western countries not far from Benares. 

[It is without doubt the Sanscrit word Vdidurya, or lapis lazuli. Vidura, 
which signifies not far, is the name of the mountain where it is found. — E, 
Burnoitf.] 

The blue or green colour of this precious substance cannot be changed by 
any other matter. Its lustre and hardness are unrivalled in the world. 4th, 
Pho li, otherwise Se pho ti kia, {sphatkika, spath) is the Sanscrit name 
of Shoui yu, or rock crystal. Its transparence and lustre are unique in the 
wmrld. 5th. Meou pho lo kie la pho ; this Sanscrit word dosignate.s a preci- 
ous substance of a blue or white colour ; its form is that of a wheel, with a 
nave, and rays. (I think this must be a species of ammoiiite.) Its hardness 
I 3 • -y 
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and beauty of colour cause it to be greatly in request in the world, btii. Mg> 
lo kia a, or agate, a stone of mixed colors, 'white mid red, resembling the 
brain of a horse, whence its (Chinese) name ma naOf cqui cerebrum. It 
3 nay be polished, and made into vases ; and hence its value. 7tli. Po ma lo 
kia (padmaraga), a Sanscrit word signifying a red gem (more correctly 
colour of the nelomho). The Foo ii lun (“ Discourse on the land of BuddluF’) 
says that it is the produce of red insects. The Ta chi ton Inn says, that it 
is a stone found in the belly of a fish, and in the brain of a serpent. Its red 
color is extremely bright and lustrous, which causes it to be sought after. 
l^Padmardga is the Sanscrit for ruby. — Kl.] 

The second series is composed exclusively of precious stones. 1st. Po to 
m (Sanscrit prahdla^ Bengali paid) coral. The Ta chi ton lun calls it the 
tree of sea-aione. They say that in the sea of the south-west, distant 7 or 
8 th (this is an evident error, — perhaps it should he 7 or B thousand H) 
there is a coral isle, the foundation of which is a stone upon which this sub- 
stance grows. The coral is detached from it with iron nets. 2d. A 
chy ma kie pho {asmagarhha /) or amber. It is of a red colour and trans- 
parent. 3d. Ma ni or mo ni (mani) a word which signities spotlecs, and 
designates a pearl. This substance is brilliant and pure, free from spot and 
stain. It is on this account that the^ Yuan Mo ckhao (Manual of the Fra- 
tyeka Buddhas) calls it also Jotjs i (conformable to the decirec or inten- 
tions) s the wealth one desires to possess, vestments, food, in short, all 
necessary things are to be procured by means of this precious thing, confor- 
mably with onPs desires; and hence its name. 4th. Chin shou kia; this 
Sanscrit word designates a precious stone of a red colour. According to 
the history of the western countries, there is a tree named Chin shou Ma 
(kimsuka, Buiea frondosa) the dowers of which are red and as large as the 
hand. The substance to which this name is also given is of the same colour 
with these flowers. 5th. Shy Ma pi ling Ma. This Sanscrit word signifies a 
conqtieror^ one that because this substance surpasses all other preci- 

ous, stones in the world. 6th. Mo lo kia p?iO (marakata^ emerald^. The 
Ta chi tou lun names thus p precious atone of a green colour. It comes 
from the beak of a bird with golden wings, and is a charm against all sort of 
poisons. 7th. Fa che la (vqfra)^ or the diamond. This substance is born 
in gold ; its color is similar to that of the amethyst ; it is incorruptible and 
. infusible, extremely hard and sharp, and capable of cutting jade. 

.. For seven other precious things appertaining to the monarch of the earth. 
See Chap, X. note 4. — E. 

(5) Places the relique on Ms head^ — ^This phrase is obscure in the text 
and may be variously Thing thdi signifles to carry to the head^ 
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and that wMc?i is borne on the hoad^ as the button on the bonnet which dis* 
tinguislies rank and those who enjoy such distinctton* ti signiiies 

per ordinem. — E. 

(6) Towers of deHverance.'^Tlm word tower fin Sanscrit sthupcif applies 
not merely to great religious buildings, but likewise to those miniature 
structures which are the model of the former on a reduced scale. Several 
kinds are distinguished by different names; such as sthupa, ta pho {emU 
nence), thou (acervus), sou theoupho (precious tower), ieou seoit pho ; 
but many of these denominations are derived from the Sanscrit radical 
athupa, and their various significations seem altogether arbitrary. These 
little structures are built of stone or brick, in the form of a tower without 
capital. They are of one, two, three, or four stories, for the sramJtas or 
auditors of Buddha of the first four ranks. The pi phao tha, are consecrated 
to the reliques of Buddha anterior to his entering upon nirvana. Those 
of the Pratyeka Buddhas have eleven stories; those of Buddha thix-teen, 
to show that he had passed the twelve niddnas^ or conditions of relative 
existence ; but no stories are observable on those erected to ordinary mendi- 
cants, or virtuous persons."^ 

According to the Fa koua %oen Muy towers or sthupas were never 
. erected over the tombs of either monks or laymen ; but 

\ /4 simple stones, which by their form symbolise the five 
elements, ether, air, fire, water, and earth, and conse- 
/ - \ quently the human body which is compounded of these. 

C j These too are called sthupa by analogy. The annexed 
j I cut may give some idea of the figure assigned to each 
element 

The lowest, or the earth, is rectangular. Water, immediately above, 
occupies a circle ; fire, a triangle ; air, a crescent ; and ether a smaller 
accuminated circle. Instead of Chinese names, Sanscrit letters, being the 
abbreviation of the Sanscrit name of each element, are inscribed on these 
different parts of the sthupa : thus hha, ether ; ha, air ; ra, fire ; va, 
water; a, earth (?). On joining thereto a fifth syllable, ma or sa for 
knowledge, or thought, we have the names of the six elements, and a formula 
of immense efficacy. Another species of tower is spoken of, called a look^ 
out sthupa ;f and a formula which has the power to ensure against the three 
evil ways (hell, the condition of brutes, and that of demons). Many boast 
of it ; but this formula is not found in the sacred texts ; it is an invention of 
subsequent times and of unknown origin . 
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Th^ towers of deliver anoe spoken of by Fa hiaii, would appear to have 
been hollow altars, adapted to receive olTerui<^s of flowers and perfumes. 
The word deliverance signifies the fnal cmaucipation of the soul, its return 
to original perfection ; in Chinese Kiai thou; m Sanscrit nmlcti. — R. 

(7) Tinff komng Foe, — The adventure to which allusion is here made, is 
given in detail, Chap, X. note 4. We sec that the. country of Thi ho 
where the father of this ancient Buddha reigned, must be situated in the 
eastern part of Persia ; so that, while reserving to Sakya hin\self the 
local traditions of northern and central India, the Buddhists did not hesi- 
tate to transport the scene of the mythological deeds of their saints beyond 
the limits of Hindustan, to countries which they designate ‘ India of the 
North, ^ and where their religion very probably did not penetrate till an age 
very recent when compared with that of its origin, — H. 

(8) A tooth of Foe, — A relique of this nature has already been mentioned 
in Chapter V. and others will yet come before us, particularly in our pil- 
grim’s account of Ceylon. An observation to be made in the following note, 
and which is equally applicable to the tooth here spoken of, would induce 
us to suppose that these precious remains appertainied to another personage 
than the historical Buddha, Sfikya Muni ; possibly to Ting kouang Foe^ 
spoken of in note 1. The tooth here mentioned had disappeared before the 
journey of Hiouan thsang, two hundred and twenty, seven years subsequent 
to that of Fa hian, — R. 

(9) The staff of Foe. — The«/)St^, like the legging pot, is an essential attri- 
bute of the Buddhist mendicant. Its Sanscrit name is li ki la ; in Chinese 
it is called sg chang (tin staff), chi chang, td changi shing chang^ the staff 
of prudence, of virtue, the talking staffs because of the noise occasioned by 
the rings with which it is ornamented ; in Manchou it is called douldotiri. 
There is a ^ Book of the Staff (Sg chang king) in which Buddha is made to 
say to his disciple Kdsyapa, “ Tin is the lightest (among the metals) ; the 
staff is at once a support,, and a preservative against vice, by tlie help of 
which escape is effected from the boundary of the three worlds.” The 
staff of Kfisyapa Buddha had a head with two openings, in which were fixed 
six rings. That of Sakya Buddha had four openings and twelve rings* 
The modern douldoun has nine. What is said here of the dimensions of 
the staff of Foe, that it was of six or seven Chinese toises (18 to 21 metres) 
would prove, unless there be some error in the text, that our author speaks 
of the staff, not of Sfikya, but of one of those Buddhas ' who were born at 
an epoch when the life of man was of prodigious length and his stature colos- 
sal, For example, Kasyapa was born in the age when the life of man ex- 
tended to twenty thousand years, and his stature was sixteen toises (4Sm« 
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80 ) ; Vipasyi, born in the time when men lived eighty thousand years, was 
sixty yojanas high, and the glory encircling his head, one hundred and 
twenty. Tt must have been to some giant of this order that a staff of 
eighteen or twenty metres belonged. — E. 

(10) The miff kla U of Foe* — Senff Ma or more correctly Seng Ma 

is the Chinese transcription of Sanghdtu Buddhist ascetics have three 
kinds of dresses. 1st. The Seng Ha 1%, so called from a Sanscrit word sig* 
nifying joined or doubled, because it is made of pieces cut and united toge- 
ther again. The I ching fa sse states that the Sanscrit word Seng Ha ti 
signifies a doubled dress ; but t\\t Suim liu sse assures us that the names of 
the three garments can not be very exactly translated *, that the great gar- 
ment is named Tsa soldi i, because of the number of pieces of which it is 
composed. As to its use, it is called, * a dress to enter the palace of Icings, ^ 
or * a dress for a public place, ^ because it is worn on the occasion of preach- 
ing the law in palaces, as well of begging in the cross-ways. The Sa pho 
io lun, distinguishes three sorts of "fM dress ; the lower, which consists 
of nine, eleven, or thirteen pieces ; the middle, which is of fifteen, seven- 
teen and nineteen pieces ; and the upper^ which has twenty-one, twenty.three» 
or twenty-five. 2d. Tu to lo s eng (uttarasanghati) ; a Sanscrit word signify- 
ing the upj)er garment, surtout ; it consists of seven pieces. The Sinan 
Uu sse calls this garment of seven pieces the dress of the middle order, and 
according to its style, ‘ the dress for going to the assembly J It is worn on 
the occasion of ceremonies, prayers, festivals, and preaching* 3d. An tho 
hoei ; this Sanscrit word means an inner vesture, used in sleep and worn next 
the body. The same work calls it the nether garment, and states that it is 
composed of five pieces. Its use is defined to be * a garment formed of 
several pieces worn in-doors by those who practise the law/ Its Sanscrit 
name is antaravdsaka * — R, ' 

(11) His shadow* — This singular relique was also seen by Hiouan 
thsang, and as we cannot question its existence, must be accounted for as 
the effect of some optical contrivance, dexterously used to deceive these 
superstitious pilgrims. The characteristic beauties here spoken of are the 
thirty-two lakskana, of the visible and transfigured body of Buddha. 
Hiouan thsang explains the occasion on which the Tathagata left his shadow 
in this place, and confirms the prediction that all the Shi tsun (LokajyesU 
ha, illustrious of the age, Buddhas) of the period of sages, or the present 
cycle, would imitate in this respect the example of Sakya Muni. — E. 

(12) Seven to eight toises* — Betwixt 70 and 80 English feet. 

(13) The Lo han and the Py chi foe, — ^We have already seen that Lo Iwn, 
or more exactly ^4 lo han, is the transcripfion Of Arhaa j and that this San- 
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scrit term designates one of the superior orders in the scale of saints or 
purified intelligences. The degree, inimediatly beh)\v these is the Pi/ chi 
foCj or Py chi kia /o, the name of which is iuter])rt;tt‘d or complete 

intelligence^ and represents the Sanscrit term P^'aigelca lUaldha, separate or 
iVmtinct Buddha, Without entering upon the almost infinite distim-tions 
which Buddhists have established in the <iinVreut degrees of perfection at 
which it is possible to arrive by coutcmifiation and the exercise of virtue, 
I shall here transcribe a passage from a sacred book which will c.xplain the 
rank of the Pratyeka Buddhas in the Buddhist hierarchy. 

** We call the five fmiUi those fruits to which the iko wa7i, the 
tho hmij the A 7ia hmi^ the Alo Aaw, and the Pg chi /oc bear witness ; imply » 
ing that these five classes of men in passing through (he wn>rld, do not tarry 
for the entire suppression of their moral imperfections before directing their 
souls towards the great purification, and culling the fruits of the (tree) 
hodhi^ or reason/' 

1st. The Jirst fruit is that of the soxil w-hose return lasts eighty thousand 
kalpas ; it is obtained by the Siu tho tvan, {Sroidpan 7 iu), Their name im- 
ports that they come hy flowing / that is, that they have escaped from the 
general stream (of worldly beings) and have attained the stream of saints. 
They have cut the three knots (which bind the body to the three worlds) pass- 
ed the three inferior conditions (that of asuras, of brutes, and of the damned) 
and after having been born seven times among gods and men, delivered from 
all pain, they enter upon nirvana, or attain hodhi of the most exalted kind,, 
above which there is nothing. 

2d. “ The second/ruit is that of the soul whose return lasts sixty tliousand 
kalpas. It is obtained by the Sae tho han {Sakridaghmi), Tlieir name 
signifies a going a7id co7nmg, because after they are born once among men 
and once among the gods, they obtain the nirvana that makes perfect. They 
have suppressed the six classes of errors attached to the actions of the senses 
and the desires which these originate f and after being re-born once among the 
gods or among men, they are delivered from all pain, and pass sixty thousand 
kalpas in mrrcfaa, to obtain eventually supreme hodhL 
. Sd. “ The third fruit is that of the soul whose return lasts forty thousand 
kalpas. It appertains to the A na ha7i (Andgdmh) ; personages whose 
names signify that they < come no mored that is, that they are not again 
born in the world of desires. They are emancipated from the five inferior 
bonds and the necessity of re-birth, so that after forty thousand kalpas, they 
obtain supreme hodhi^ 

4th. The fourth fruit is that of the soul whose return lasts twenty thou- 
sand kalpas. It is the lot of the Arha7iB, who having suppressed all the 
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imperfections which are })roduced in the three worlds, of desires, of anger, of 
hatred and of ignorance, after twenty thousand kalpas, obtain atipreme hodhi* 
5th. The ffih fruit that of the soul whose return lasts ten thousand 
kalpas. It belongs to the Pi/ chi foe {Pratyeka Buddhas), who obtain 
after ten thousand kalpas, the supreme bodhi they have merited by the 
suppression of the imperfections which arise from the desires of the three 
worlds, of rage, of hatred, and of ignorance.”^ 

It would thus appear that there is no expressed difference between the 
deserts of the Pratyeka Buddhas and the Arhans. Another passage in the 
same book places the Pratyeka Buddhas in an intermediate station betwixt the 
Sravakas and the Bodhisattiaas by referetme to their progress in knowledge 
and the science which consists in contemplating the uninterrupted succession 
of the twelve niddnas, or conditions of individual existence, in recognising 
their continuous concatenation, and consequently the unreality of w-bat is 
called birth and death, in destroying the errors of thought and vision, and 
ascending to the true condition of things, which is vacuity. More ample 
explanations regarding the Pratyeka Buddhas will be found hereafter. — R. 


CHAPTER XIV, 


Little Snowy Mountain$.-*-I<kgdou;k. of -I# do^ of Po na^— *River Siu 

III the second moon of the winter/ Pa man and the rest passed 
to the south of the Little Snowy Mountains.^ The snow gathers 
in these hills as well in summer as in winter. On their northern 
side the cold is excessive^ and its severity is such that one is almost 
frozen. Only Hoei* king, however, was unable to endure its 
rigour, and became unfit tn proceed. A white foam issued 
from his mouth. He said to Fa hiah — It is impossible that 
I should survive 1 Proceed at once * it mast not be that we 
all perish here/’ And thereupon he expired ! Fa hian had 

^ Sacred Bonk of the Nirvana, Ni phan king, quoted in the <S'tf isung fd sou, 
Book XXII. p, 3 
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comforted him with all maimer of coiisolatiou ; he wept for 
him, aud regretted bitterly that their common project had 
proved so contrary to destiny ; hut unable to help it, lie 
gathered his remaining strength, and proceeding to the south of 
the chain,® arrived in the kingdom of Lo i.* 

There are in this country three thousand ecclesiastics belong- 
ing both to the great and to the less translalimi. They halted 
and sojourned there ; and when this sojourn was ended, they pro- 
ceeded to the south, and after a ten days’ march reached tlie king- 
dom of Po na^ 

In this kingdom also there are three thousand ecclesiastics, all 
attached to the less translation. Thence going to the east three 
days’ journey, you pass again the river Sin theou,^ on both sides 
of which is a smooth and level country. 


' NOTES. 


(1) The second moon of winter. — If this date is set down according to 
the Chinese calendar, the spring commencing with the new moon nearest 
the day upon which the sun enters the 15® of Aquaries, the second moon 
of winter had begun two months before, that is to say, on the 5th 0ecember, 
omitting reductions. It is rather surprising that our pilgrims should under- 
take a journey across these snow-covered mountains at such a season ; nor 
is there any room for wonder at the accident that occurred to one of their 
number. — R. 

(2) The Little Snowp Mountains. — These can be no other than the range 
which bears at present the name of the Suleiman^Jcoh^ in Afghanistan. The 
denomination of the * little mountains of snow* has no doubt reference to that 
of the Bvtndlayar following the meaning in the Sanscrit tongue then employed 
in those countries. It frequently ocbur.s in the narrative of Hiouan thsang, — R. 

(3) To the sotith of the chain. — Apparently in the district of Gandhara, 
where the mountains leave, as far as the Indus, a space free to the occupa- 
tion of the petty states of Lo i, and Po na, and which Fa hian traversed in 
the space of thirteen days. — R. 

V (4> The kingdom of Lo country otherwise wholly unknown. Fa 

hian mentions no circumstance which would enable us to restore this geogra- 
phical name. — R. 

Professor Wilson suggests that this may refer to LoMta^ a name found 
in the Mahabharata as that of a country, as is also that of Loha^ the appel- 
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lation of a people in the north of India, associated with the Kambojas and 
others in the same locality and subdued by Arjuna. The principal tribes of the 
Afghans betwixt the Suleimdni Hills and the Indus are known collectively 
as the ; and in them professor W. thinks we have Lohas of the 

Hindu geographers and the io i of the Ghinese.’*' Capt. A. Cunningliam 
identifies Xo t with the modern or another name for Afghanis- 
tan.t Eoh is stated in Persian authors to be the original seat of the Af* 
ghans and to have extended in length from Sewad and Bijore to the town 
of Sui in the dominions of Bukharast.J The word signifies in their lan- 
guage moxmimmm* Whatever may be the true restoration of Lo h there 
can be no doubt that this kingdom was situated immediately south of the 
Sum Koh.— J. W. L. ^ 

(5) The kingdom of Po na . — Equally unknown. — R. 

Capt. A. Cunningham has identified the Pou na of our pilgrim with 
BanUf wliich is situated exactly three marches west of the Indus, as Fa liiaa 
states. — J. W. L, 

(6) The river Sin theon . — See Chap. VII, n. 2. The circumstance 
noted by Fa hian that the country on, both banks of the river was level, 
shows that he speaks of the lower or the middle Indus, We have seen that 
this river should be crossed by our travellers about Bukker, Tim sequel of 
their itinerary will immediately confirm this supposition. — R. 



On crossing tlie river you arrive at a kingdom named Pi ckha} 


The doctrine of Foe is there honored and flonrishiag, both in 
the system of the great and in that of the less translation. The 
inhabitants were greatly touched to see among them travellers^ 
from the land of ThsiUy and they thus addressed us ; How 
became the people of the extremities of the earth acquainted 

* J. R.A.S. Vol. V. p. m 
t Ibid : Vol. VlLp. 243. 
i Stewart, llht, of Bengal p. 127. 

K. 
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with sanctified life and the practice of reason? and how come they 
th.m far in quest of the Law of Foe ?” They gave us every thing 
necessary for our comfort, and treated us conformably with the 
prescriptions ot the Law. 

NOTES. 

(1) A /kingdom named Pi c7Jia,—We may read Pi thou ; but I believe 
we siiould substitute chha, or even thmy for thou; and tbeu we shall 
have a slightly aberrant transcription of the name which it is natiiralto 
look for in that neighbourhood, whether we imagine it employed in its Persian 
form in the dialects of the country {Punjab), or in its Sansmit {Panahdla), 
The position of the country admits of no doubt that this is the name that 
Pa Man picked up, and any discussion upon the point would be super- 
fluous. — R. 

If Fa Man and Ms companions had passed the Indus at Buhker, or Pnkor, 
they could not have entered the Panjab, a country much further to the 
north. It derives its name from the five great rivers, Behat or Jylum, 
Chenab, Ravi, Beyali, and Sutledge, winch traverse it, and fall into the 
Indus more than fifty leagues above Bukher. Fa hian therefore entered 
Sinde and not the Panjab. — KU 

The rectification of Fa Man’s route removes M. Klaproth’s difiiculty. 
Moreover had Fa hian passed through the inhospitable desert us he must 
had he crossed the Indus at Bukker, he would scarcely have failed to record 
the difficulties and privations of such a journey, nor would he have de- 
scribed the country as abounding in small streams and watercourses. 

L. ...■ ■ ' ■ ‘ ■ , " 

(2) TraveUers.--ln the text men of ihe road. This expression sigm« 

lies travellers, and not pneaU ofTao, as in Chap* IV. n, 1* Kl. 
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Kingdom of Motheou lo —River of Tou na. 

Proceeding thence towards the south-east, they travelled at 
least eighty i/eou yan} They passed a great number of temples, 
in which there ' lived ■ ecclesiastics amounting to' many tens of 
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ilionsands,® After passing all those places they came to & 
kingdom ; this kingdom is 3Io iheoii They followed 

also (tlie course of) the m&c Pou na.^ On the right and on the 
left of this river there are twenty Beng Ida lan^ which may 
contain three thousand ecclesiastics. The law of Foe begins again 
to be had in honor here.^ 

As soon as you leave the sands^ and the river to the west, 
all the kings of the different kingdoms of India are firmly at- 
tached to tlie law of Foe, and when they render homage to the 
ascetics they first take off their tiaras d They and the princes of 
their families, and their officers, present these with food with 
their own hands. When they have so presented them with food, 
they spread a carpet on the ground, and sit in their presence on 
a bench. In the presence of the clergy they would not dare to 
recline upon a conch. This custom, which these kings observe in 
token of respect, began at the time of Foe’s sojourn in the world, 
and has been continued ever since to the present time.® 

The country to the south of this is called the Kingdom of iltt 
Middle* In the Kingdom of the Aliddle the cold and the heat 
are temperate and moderate each other : there is neither frost 
nor snow. The people live in abundance and in liappiness- 
They know neither registers of the population,® nor magistrates, 
nor laws. Those who cultivate the lands of the king alone 
gather the produce. When any wish to depart, they . depart; 
when they wish to stay, they stay. To govern them the 
kings require not the apparatus of (painful) punishments. If any 
one be guilty of a crime, he is simply mulcted in money, and 
in this they are guided by the lightness or the gravity of his 
offence. Even when by relapse a malefactor commits a crime, 
they restrict themselves to cutting off his right hand without 
doing him any further harm. The ministers of the king 
and those who assist to the right and, to the left, all receive 
emoluments and pensions. The inhabitants of that country kill 
no living being ; they drink no wine, and eat neither garlic nor 
onions. We must except only the Chen ckha lo name 
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Chen eJtka lo signifies Jiatefat , These have dwellings separate 
from other men. When they enter a town or a market they 
strike upon a piece of wood to make themselves known ; at this 
signal all the inhabitants avoid them, and secure themselves 
against contact. In this country they keep neither swine nor 
cocks. They sell no living animals; there are in the markets 
neither shambles nor wine shops. For money they use shells. 
The Chen chhalo alone go to the chase, and sell meat. 

After the ;pan ni houan^^ of Foe, the kings, the grandees 
and the heads of families erected chapels for the clergy ; they 
; furnished them with provisions, and made them grants of lands 
! and houses, and gardens and orchards, with husbandmen and 
I cattle to cultivate them. The deeds of these .donations are en- 
graved upon iron/*^ and no subsequent princes are at liberty to 
interfere with them in the slightest degree. This custom has 
I been perpetuated' to the day without interruption. The 

i ecclesiastics who reside in this country have houses to dwell in, 
beds and mattrasses to sleep upon, wherewithal to eat and drink, 
clothes, and in short every thing that they require, so that they 
lack nothing. It is the same every where. The priests are con- 
stantly engaged in good works and in acts of virtue. They ap- 
ply also to the study of the Sacred Books, and to contemplation. 
’When foreign ecclesiastics arrive the elders meet and conduct 
them, carrying by turns their clothes and their ;pots^^ They 
bring them water to wash their feet, oil to anoint them, and an 
extraordinary collation. After they have rested awlnle, they 
are asked the number and the order of the sacrifices they have to 
perform ; and on arriving at the dwelling, they are left to repose, 
after being provided with every thing necessary for them accord- 
ing to the law. 

The places where the pilgrims halted are the tower of She li 
/oe,” the towers of Mou lian^^ and A nan, and the towers of the A 
pi than,^^ of the Precepts,*® and of the Sacred Books.*' After they 
had enjoyed repose for one month, all the people who hoped for 
happiness, exhorted them to betake again to their pious duties. 
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They prepared an extraordinary collation/* when ail the clergy held 
a great assembly and discoursed upon the Law. This conference 
ended, they proceeded to the tower of She li foe to make an ob- 
lation of ail sorts of perfumes, and there kept the lamps burning 
the entire night. Bhe li foe^ was a brahman who came to Foe 
in order to embrace ascetic life. The same may be said of 
tbe great ii/oze Uan and the great Kia die. The P^ hkkon 
pay their deTotions principally at the tower of A nmi^ because it 
was A nan who prayed the Honorable of the Age,^^ that he vrouid 
grant to women the liberty of embracing ascetic life.®* There 
is also a (prescribed) order in which the Bha fulfil their re- 
ligious duties. Those who have a master of the A pi tlian^ pay 
their homage to the A pi than ; those who have a master of the 
Precepts, honor the Precepts. Every year there is a service of 
this kind, and all of these have their day. The devotees of the 
Ma ho yan^’^ pay their homage to Phan jo pho lo 9m , to Wen 
dm sse li,^^ to Kouan slii &c. 

The pilgrims received the presents which it is customary to make . 
at the end of the year.^^ The elders, the officials, the brdhmans - 
and others presented them with dresses of different kinds, and I 
all things essential to Samaneans, and which are offered in alms ( 
to the clergy. The pilgrims themselves in like manner presented] 
alms. The rites and the ceremonies which that holy band**- 
perform have thus continued without interruption since the Ni ’ 
houan of Foe.^^ 

After passing the river Sin theou in going towards Southern 
India^ there are forty or fifty thousand to the Sea of the South, 
There are every wdiere plains, where one sees neither great 
mountains nor great rivers, but merely streamlets and water- 
courses 4 


NOTES, 


(1) Four score yeou yans . — From the point where our pilgrims passed 
the Indus to Mathura are eight degrees of a great circle ; which gives tea 
yojanas to a degree. — E. 
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(2) Several tern of tkousandi},'—\B Fa liian enters upon no details re* 
garding these monks, and does not appear to have visited their monasteries? 
we may infer that they did not belong to the Samancau religion, but were 
very probably attached to the brahmanical worship. Without some such 
supposition, it is not easy to explain how these pilgrims who traversed 
India purposly to visit temples where they could become acquainted with 
the minulite of their faith, and who in other parts of their journey, describe 
almost topographically such objects as merited their pious regard, should 
have met with none such in all this space of one hundred and twenty leagues. 
This inference will be confirmed in note 5. — E. 

(3) Mo iheou lOy — and in the narrative of Hiouau thsang Mo thoti lo, m 
the most exact Chinese transcription that can be made of the word Ma- 
thur&,^'R* 

It is still a town in the province of Agra, on the right bank of the Jumna. 
It is celebrated among the Hindus as the birth-place and earliest sojourn 
of Krishna, on which account it is a place of frequent pilgrimage amongst 
them. — Kl. 

(4) The river Pou na, — ^This name is greatly changed, but the position 
precludes mistaking the Jumna, or Yamuna^ on the right bank of which is 
situated the town of Mathura , — R. 

It may be the transcription of the last two syllables of Jahunay a provinci- 
al name of the Jumna. — J. W. L. 

(5) Begins again to be held in honour, — The Chinese text is susceptible 
of several interpretations j the' most natural appears to be, ‘ the law of Foe 
revives but this revival may be understood in two senses, as referring 
cither to time or to space. We may suppose that after having been persecut- 
ed or neglected, the religion of Buddha began, at the time of Fa hiaids visit, 
to find a greater number of adherents ; or that after having traversed coun- 
tries where Buddhism prevailed, then other countries where brahmanism 
predominated, the traveller found the former religion once more Nourishing 
in the country of Mathur^, at which he had arrived. The latter explanation 
appears to me the more probable ; for Fa hian expressly tells us that the 
observance of the ceremonies of Buddhism, and the privileges of its adhe- 
rents had continued without interruption since the nirvdna of Sakya Muni, 
We have just remarked (note 2) that the tract of country passed over by 
our pilgrim since leaving the Indus was most probably inhabited by Hindus 
of the brahmanical sect, since he, whose quest was for objects associated with 
his own faith, had not found matter for a single observation, but passed 
over with so few words the space of eighty yojanas. — E. 

(6) The sands, — The great salt desert east of the Indus, and which must 
be crossed on proceeding direct from that river to central India»*— E, 
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(7) Their tiaras ; — in the text, dhlm ta2} ; that is, the orna- 

ment for a king’s head, a tiara, diadem, or crown, 

(8) To the present time. — This passage is very* remarkable j it shows ns 
that in the fifth century Buddhism had lost nothing of its superiority over 
brahmanism, and that it had enjoyed this superiority since the time of Sakya 
Muni, i. e. the 10th century before Christ, according to Chinese chronolo- 
gy. Subsequent travellers, though animated with the same spirit as Fa hiau, 
confess on the other hand that the Samanean religion began to show, in 
sundry places, symptoms of decline. Temples had fallen to ruin, cele- 
brated reliques had disappeared, the number of ecclesiastics had diminished 
in several monasteries, and those who yet remained were mingled with the 
heretics, or brahmans. The history of Indian Buddhism receives immense 
illustration from the comparison of these passages, which establish most 
important points in the chronology of these religions. — K. 

(9) Registers of population. — ^These registers are used in China to fix 
the poll-tax ; hence our author reckons it among the advantages enjoyed by 
the Hindus that they had no census amongst them. 

(10) Garlick or -Wine, garUck, and onions, are of the number 

of things from which Buddhists are, according to the fifth precept, to abstain. 
The five precepts are — 

1st. Not to kill any living being, 

2nd. Not to steal. 

3rd. Not to commit adultery. 

4th. Not to lie. 

5th. Not to drink wine. 

These five precepts answer to the five corresponding virtues ; — humanity, 
prudence, justice, sincerity, and urbanity*,* 

Three others are added to these, making eight ; • i!' 

6th. Not to sit on a large bed, or a large or lofty seat. 

7th. Not to wear flowers or ribbons on your dress, 

8th. Not to become fond of songs, dances, comedies.j* 

The two following are likewise enumerated, completing the number of ten. 

9th. Not to wear on the arms ornaments of gold or of silver. 

10th. Not to eat after noon. 

Such are the precepts which the aspirant to the rank of Samanean should 
observe. They are called * the ten precepts of the asceticsJX There is 
another enumeration which extends the number to two hundred and fifty, 
called sufficient) because they suffice for the full and perfect exercise of 
religious life. They are distributed in the following manner : — 

* (Sang tsang fd sou, B. XXIII, p. 7 v# t ihid. t Ibid, B, VII. p. 15 v. 
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1st, Eulcs against Pko lo i (corruption, extreme wickedness). Four 
articles. 

2tU Rules against Senff Ma pho shi sha ; this Sansciit word signifies 
rum of the Sanga because whoever infringes these preivpts is ns one 
who hud been assassinated ; his body ever lives, but he is nevertheless lost. 
Thirteen articles. 

U. Indeterminate rules; two articles. 

The infraction of these articles is estimated either according to P/io lo i, 
or Sens Ha pho sM sha, or Pho y tU (see helow), and l.enoe tliey are 
said to be indeterminate, 

4th. Rules relative to Ni m A//* and Fho y iU ; thirty articles. The 
Sanscrit word Ki sa JehU signiiies to abandon : the term is applied to the 
love of riches and to negligence, which lend to nnwillinguess to join the 

body of the Sanyas, That of Pho y thi signilks to fall^ iulimatiug that if 
one does not abandon (the love of riches, &c0 he/«//^ into hell. 

5th. Rules relative to Pho y thi, ninety articles. 

’ 6th. Rules relative to P/iO lo thi thi she ni, four articles. This word 
signities to * repent in presence qf some 07ie.* According to the Seny hhi Hu, 
whatever faults have been committed should be acknowledged in open as- 
sembly. Hence this denomination. 

7th. Rules prescribed for the studies of mendicants. A hundred articles. 

8th. Rules for stifling controversies ; seven articles. These two hundred 
and flfty rules are enjoined for observance by monks and mendicants.^ 

(11) The Chen cliha lo , — There is no difllculty in recognising in this 
transcription the Sanscrit word Chandala, the second syllable ot which is 
altered by the substitution of a palatial for a dental, us wo have had occasion 
to observe before in the representation of Sanscrit words by Chinese charac- 
ters. The Buddhists seem to have partaken the contempt with which ihe 
brahmans regarded the Chanddlas, * the lowest of mortals/ as Menu cha- 
racterises them.f Wilson explains this word to mean hateful, as in the Foe 
koue ki. The Chinese pretend that it signifies a butcher, also smvum siynum, 
because individuals who exercise the vocation of butcher and perform other 
wicked acts are compelled when they go abroad to ring a bell or hold up a 
(: piece of bamboo, that they may be readily recognised. There are five classes 
r of persons from whom ecclesiastics ought to be careful to avoid seeking 
i alms;, 1st. Singers and comedians, who think of nought but jesting and 
I merriment,, and who disturb contemplation. 2d. Women of bad character, 
I whose conduct is impure and whose reputation is bad, who are abandoned to 
I libertinage, and who shpt the good way. 3d, Dealers in wine ; for wine leads 
* San tsangfa &m B, VII. p. 15. f Blemi, Chap, X, 12, 16. 
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to all vice, excesses, and crimes. 4th. Kings, because their palaces are full 
of courtiers and attendants who interdict access, and whom it is necessary 
to avoid offending. 5th. Finally Chen tho la, or Chen chha /<?, {Chanddlas^) 
that is butchers who delight in killing and tormenting living beings, and 
who in destroying sensibility, destroy virtue and good inclinations. — R. 

It is known that the Chan dalas pass for the mixed descendants of Sudras 
wuth females of the brahman caste. — Kl.* 

Tiie following account of the origin of the Chandalas, is from a Burmese 
work, the Bhammathat^ a Buddhist edition of the Laws of Menu, recently 
published at Maulrnain, In former times, before the god (Gaudama) ap- 
peared, a most wicked young brahman killed his wife ; and at the time of the 
murder his fellow brahmans consulted together and agreed on, that this 
young brahman had committed a crime which no one else had committed, 
and what they should do with him j so having shaved his head, they turned 
him out of society, and caused him to be called Tsandala, and from that th4 
Tsandala class became a distinct one for the most wicked incorrigible brah*!-’ 

mans/^t'.' 

In the same work we find the following statement of the nine kinds of 
brahmans. 1st. Those who live on alms in the jungle, who do not take 
wives, or accumulate property, called brdhma-isa-ree ; 2d. Those who take 
wives, but live on alms, called brdkmanah ; 3d. The class from which kings 
are taken, called hhat-te-ya} 4th. Those who support themselves by ti*ade, 
and do not take alms, called da ya j 5th. Those who support their families 
by agriculture and who do not receive alms, hesha ; 6th. Tliose of pure 
descent, yek^khUta ; 7th. Those who are of loose habits, ha-ra-dwa-sa ; 
8th. Those who have broken the rules of their caste, degraded men, who 
have been turned out of the society of brtonians, called isan-da^la ; 9th. 
Those who have left their families and subjected themselves to privations, 
ia-pa-thee. Under these nine classes, many are included ; the Burman, 
the Kula, the Talien brahman, the Kalay and the Hindu brahmin,^' &c.t It 
is carious to observe how generally the brahmans are spoken of by the Chi- 
nese and other foreigners as a nation or tribe and not as the priestly order. 

A brahman Buddhist, however incongruous the terms now appear, is an ex- 
pression that occurs oftener than once, and sounds not less strange than 
the Tsandala brahman in the foregoing passage, — J. W. L. 

(12) Shells. — M. Remusat had translated this passage, ' Shells and teeth^ 
and he adds a note, I translate it according to the correction of the Plan. 

» As. Res, Vol. I. 

t Bhammathat, translated by D. Richardson, Esq.p, 130, 
t Ibid, p, 317. 
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i turn. The text of the Foe tmue M is evidently erroneous. The shells here 
spoken of are the cyprcm moiieia (cowries) which arc used as current money 
in India." Nevertheless there is not any difrcrence between the text of the 
Plan I tian, and that of the Foe koue ki ; tlmy both import, to carry on 
commerce ; to make use of shells.’^ The term Pei chkl/is employed to 
designate those shells employed as money, which nni described in the 
great Japane.se Encjyclopedia as shells with denticulations resembling 
the teeth of fishes." — Kh 

(13) The pan ni hoiim of Fo'e, — This expression has been explained 
already, Chap, XII, note 3. We gather from the traditions here preserved 
by Fa hian, that Buddhism had not suffered in Central India from the rivalry 
of brahmanism, for fourteen centuries after its institution. — II. 

(U) Fngraved vp on iron. — Deeds conveying grants of land 
to Buddhist temples, are the most ordinary subject of inscriptions found in 
India. Such in particular are those translated by Mr^Wilkins that wiiich 
jVI. Burnouf has published, and many of those in the coilcction of Col* 
Mackenzie. These grants are engraved upon copper or some other metal,— R. 

(15) * Their dresses and iheir That is their entire baggage.f — R* 

(16) An esetraordinary oollaiion, — Literally * an unseasomUe broth d 
What the Buddhists call time in reference to meals, is thus explained ; 
the time of the Gods is the early morning, the hour chosen by tlie Gods 
to take their repast. The time of the law is noon, the hour selected 
by the Buddhas, past, present, and to come for their refection. The time 
of brutes is evening, when animals feed. IVie time of the f/cnii is night, du- 
ring which good and evil spirits eat.^ Thus all meals taken after mid-day 
are unseasonable for ecclesiastics, and all who observe the precepts rigorously 
abstain from such. Those however who are sick observe no distinction, but 
eat when they please, § Breakfast is called among ecclesiastics Chai^ 
(abstmence,) and supper, Fei cAi, {unseasonableness.) Buddha has recom- 
mended all his disciples to observe the Ma lo, that is, the veritable (time), 
and to avoid the San mo ye, or false (Fei chi.) The present unseasonable 
collation seems to have been given to our travellers on account of the fatigues 
they had undergone ; but the same expression occuns again further on, in a 
passage whicli seems more difficult of explanation. — R. 

(17) She lifoe^ whom they likewise name She li iseu ; in the former 
the last syllable is the Chinese transcri{)tion of the Indian termination of the 
original mme, Saripufra, which signifies the son of the Indian crane^to 

* As. Bes. Vol. 1. 
t See Chap. XII. note 8, 
t San tiangfa mu- B. XIX, p. 4 v, 

J Jap. Encyc. B. CV. p. 15. 
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called because tlie eyes of Ids mother resembled tliose of that bird.* He 
was one of the principal disciples of Sakya Muni» and the one who excelled 
ill Prajnd, or 4mm knowledge^ in which he was mstructed by Avalo- 
kitesw'ara.-— R. 

(IS) JfoM disciple of Sakya, reckoned amongst the most 

considerable. He is distinguished by the epithet great. His title is Tmn 
che, equivalent to Arga, — R. 

(19) A pi thaUt or more correctly, A pi tha mo ( Abhidarma), is the name 
given to the last of the three classes in which the sacred books are arranged, 
which contain the discourses, or conversation^ These three classes are call- 
ed the ‘ three compreheneives d in Chinese, San isang ; in Mongolian, Gmr» 
ban aimak &aba,f and in Tibetan, BDesmd ^soum. The words employed 
in these several languages, signify a vase^ or receptacle^ and are equivalent to 
the Sanscrit Pitaka, or Kite eke (kocha)4 'This name is given them because 
they contain, include, embrace, the various religious works mentioned in 
the three following classes : 

1st. Sieou iko to (Sutra), These are the principles or aphorisms which 
constitute the basis of the doctrine, the authentic and invariable texts (in 
Chinese king) ; in Tibetan this sense of immobility is rendered \\gyour. These 
texts include, above, the doctrine of the Buddhas ; beloio, the duties, or 
faculties of all living beings. 

2d, Pi nai ge (Vinaya) , This word signifies, precepts, rules, laws, or 
ordonnances, or literally good government, such as should overrule the bad 
qualities of living beings, as worldly laws serve to restrain faults, whether 
more or less serious. The Tibetan word Z>Kah, expresses this meaning, and 
united to the Tibetan title of the sacred books, forms the compound hKah* 
h-Ggour, which is the title of the most celebrated collection commonly 
called Gandjour, The Precepts are called in the same collection hBul ba, 
hooks of conversion, of changing evil to good ; in Mandchou Weniboure no 
moun, and in Mongolian, Bzindi. 

[M. Csoma De Koros explains to mean translation of com- 

mandment, because these works were translated ftom the Indian originals 
into Tibetan, See page 3.] — J. W. L* 

3d, A pi tkd mo (Abbidarma). This word signifies discourse, conversa- 
tion ; these are, according to a Buddhist work (the lu Ma lun), treatises in 
which, by means of questions and answers, a deliberate choice may be made 
regarding the different procedures indicated by the law. The Abhidhar* 

* San Uang fa sou B, XLI, p. 
t Geschichte ier ost Moagoien, pp, 41 — 45, 

$ San Uang fa sm B, VIM, 'pi %r'>, 
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mas are called in Tibetan Tstos mdm pa, or the manifested law ; m Mand . 
choxif Iletou nomoun* 

The works of these three olasses are divided into two species, as they hap. 
pen to appertain to the preat or the less iramlaUon. Among the Sutras of 
the great translation are quoted the Moa pan, and other sacred texts which 
treat only of Bodhi, or Intelligence conceived in the world of the law, ^ 
teaching and expounding the good actions of the Bodhisattwas of tU Mahd 
yand, and making manifest the fruits of moral conduct. The Vinayas 
belonging to the same translation are like the Fan hang, (Bramajala, the 
thread of Brahma), books in which the laws are recorded as observed by 
the Bodhisattwas of the great translation. Lastly, amongst the Ahhidharmas 
of the same class are cited the Khi sin lun (Discourse to give Urth to faith) 
and other controversial works upon the conduct of Bodhisattwas of the 
Mahdyand, 

Among the sutras of tKe are cited the Agama, and other 

sacred works, in which the nature of the veritable void (spirit) and repose 
or annihilation (extacy) are treated of to explain the practice of the 
Srdvakas and Pratyeias, and its fruits. Agama is a Sanscrit word signi- 
fying peerless. Among the Vinayas eve included the rules for the four 
sections (ssefen leu) that is to say, for the conduct of mendicants, male and 
female, for the obsenation (fihe precepts, and for the eaUinetionqf disputes _ 
The discourses entitled Uu che {kochut that which embraces ^ co7ifains ; in 
Chinese tsang) are cited as belonging to the class of Abhidarmas of the less 
translation; they enlarge upon the conduct and merits of the Sravakas^ 
PratyekaSp and Buddhas. 

Another work, after defining the word Tsang {that tchich contains 
or includes a law and an immense significance) y distinguishes five of these. 
1st. The Sou ta lan^ (Sutram) or Sieou to lo, immutable doctrine to which 
all at once conform in the ten worlds, and of which not a tittle changes in the 
three times. 2d. The Pin nai ye (Vinaya) or rules. 3d. The A tha mo 
(Abhidarma), or discourses. 4th. Fan Jo pho lo mi ta {Prajna paramitay 
the arrival on the other shore by knowledge,) Men far separated from 
knowledge and detained within the circle of life and death, are designated 
as being on this shore ; the Bodhisattwas who practise the prajna, and 
attain nirvana, are on the other shore. According to the sacred books that 
being endowed with sensibility who applies himself to the true and solid 
science of the Mahd yand, emancipates himself from the condition of self ; 
and the subtilties by which he attains this object constitute the PraJ^xa 
paramiia, 5th. Tho lo ni (Dhdrani) that is to say, tvkat one takes, mvoca- 
tion, mysterious formula* It means also that which, wdien a man cannot 
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understand or observe the sntras, serves for Ms regulation and diminishes 
the weight of committed sin, procures deliverance sooner or later, and con- 
ducte to nirvana equally the ignorant and the enlightened man. 

In general the Prajna paramitas and the Dharanis are not reckoned 
among the sacred books known by the title or tU Thr,, CoUeo- 

Uom This expression frequently occurs, and is found in the title of the 
work from which the principal part of these explanations is derived, namely, 
the San tsangfa sou, literally the numbers of the law of the three receptacles - 
because the substance of the sacred books is there distributed according to 
the subdivisions ascribed to each psychological notion. This title might be 
in Sanscrit Tri pitaha dharma sanUya. Many other and more partionlar 
classifications of these religious works will be found in the notes referring 
to those passages in which our Buddhist traveliers speak of such as they had 
collected in their travels. 

The custom of erecting towers for preserving the original of a sacred 
book, as well as for depositing a relique, or perpetuating the remembrance of 
some prodigy, is established by the passage which gives rise to this note 
There were at Mathuril the tower of the Abhidarmas, that of the Vinava^ 
and that of the Sutras, — R. ^ * 

(20) The Preeepts.-Tlmt is the Vinayas. There are three kinds of 
precepts. 1st, The Pi ni (Vinaya) ; this word signifies bonum regimen It 
is applied to that which is capable of regulating the desires, anger, ignorance 
and other imperfections. It expresses the ideas of moderation and sub' 
mission ; because by the help of these precepts we may temper and restrain' 
the three acts, that is, those of the body, the mouth, and the will ■ and 
govern and subjugate all evil propensities. 2d, Shi lo (Shfla^, that which 
■stays or restrains (evil), and renders capable (of good) ; or sxmpXy.yromi 
Hon, that which suppresses the vicious acts of the body, the mouth, and the' 
will. 3d. Pho lo thi mou sha {Para adhi muhsha) or deUverance be * 
cause these precepts remove the bonds of wicked incUnation, and render 
man master of iiimself. — R. 

(21) The Sacred Books.— The word king in Chinese signifies that which is 
invariable i it conveys the idea of constant doctrine, ‘ revealed text ' Ever 
sect introduced into China has borrowed tMs term from the school o/thl 
literati, who apply it only to the works compiled by Confucius. The Bud 
dhists apply it particularly to the Sutras, because according to the explana' 
tion given in one of these books, they ‘ constitute law and are invariable ' 
They are conformed to in the ten worlds and are unchanged by the three tim^ 

The ten worlds are those of the Buddhas, flie Bodhisattwas, the Pratyeka 
Buddhas, the Sravakas, the gods, men,asuras, demons of hunger (pre. 
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present, and the -^We have seen the explanation of this 

An enctraordinary collftt^^n* w© . 

■ Meh. here seems somewhat out of place. It is not easy to 

expression, whic Invited by devout persons to resume their 

understand why our biological eonferenee by 

^" 0 " tie eiined ohservanees of their profession, such as taldn, 
me"L than eonventual hours. The passage appears to re<iuire 
linn • but it is the same in each of the copies that I have access to.-R. 
^^Tnel) iL ni.-the feminine of Pi .Aieon (B« ^ Aft. 

Sdkya hfd accomplished the law, his auntKnM yi/m .Ae yiAo 
TXraai tao (the friend of religion), sought permission to embrace rehgious 
ie and study the doctriue. Sakya was unwilling to consent to his, w n 
Lda pressed him to permit it. Buddha replied, -Be careful; do no 
r i to enter upon my law and become Samaneans ; when there 
irilori daughters than sous in any family, you know that that family falls to 
ruin and can never regain its splendor.’' Ananda renewed his importunity, 
when Buddha expounded to him what have been called the <ngAt respeo/ul 
procedures. “ If they can observe these,” added he, “ I consent fhat they 
lould become ascetics.” The following are the eight respectful procedures 

imposed upon women by Buddha : 

1st. A female ascetic, though a hundred years of ap, owes respect to a 

monk, though he he lathe very first year of his profession. 

2d. A female ascetic should manifest respect towards mendicants, and 

never insult or calumniate them. . , , , 

3d If a monk happen to commit a sin, the female ascetic should not 

commend him ; but if a female ascetic sin, and hear the praises of a moak, 
she should turn, in self-examination, to herself. 

■ 4th. She should receive the precepts from a Sanga, or from some mendicant 
of exemplary virtue, to whonJ she should apply for that purpose. 

3 * If she have sinned and feel herself unworthy to continue in the 
society of menacants, she should humble herself, confess her fault, and put 
away pride and negligence. 

6th. She should receive during half a month the instructions of the San- 
ga, and should apply twice each month to a mendicant of distinguished 
virtue for such instruction as shall promote her progress in the doctrine. 

7th. She should, during the three summer months, abstain from repose 
and attach herself night and day to mendicants ; inquiring of them concern- 
ing the meaning of the law, and increasing her knowledge with a view to 
its practical application. 
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Bth. Affeer the three summer months have 'elapsed, from the 15th day 
of the 4th moon to the 15th of the 7th, she should follow meadicants to 
improve herself by the example of others, and if she commit any sin, she 
should repent and confess before alL* 

The eight crimes by which female ascetics prove that they have abandoned 
the precepts, and should therefore themselves be abandoned by the world, 
as out of the pale of the law of Buddha, are these: 1st. Taking away the 
life of sny living being, as all such beings cling to their body and existence ; 
causing them pain and torturing them, instead of showing compassion for 
them. 2d. Stealing that which belongs to another ; abandoning one^s-self to 
avarice; taking instead of giving. 3d. Committing impurities. The 
female ascetic who knows not how to defend herself by the rites and pro- 
tect herself by the precepts, conceives desire, and soils the puiity which 
should preside over her conduct. 4th. Lying, concealing the truth, and 
deceiving others by crafty words. 5th. Permitting contact • this is said of 
a female ascetic who allows herself to touch the person of a man, which 
originates impure desires. 6th. The eight; committing any of the eight fol- 
lowing acts : taking a man by the hands from any improper desire, touching 
his clothes, going with him to any retired place, sitting and conversing with 
him there, walking there with him, leaning against each other, and making 
criminal assignations. 7th. Covering or concealing ; that is, when in the 
assembly where the precepts are expounded and the law observed, the female 
ascetic conceals the sins of others, and is unwilling to disclose her own. 8th. 
Following or resting upon; that is, not performing service in common at the 
great assembly of the Sangas, and following some private society, 

(24) TAe Honorable of the Age . — ^This is one of the ten surnames given 

to human Buddhas, and of course to Muni among the rest. A 

Buddha, by the sublime science (Praja4) and the other perfections he has 
attained to, extinguishes desire, anger, ignorance, and every other iinperfec-< 
tion, — ^the sorrows of life, as well as those of death, and obtains an intelli- 
gence transcending that of all others. Gods and men, all the saints, as well 
in the world as beyond it, recognise and honor him as the Venerable. This 
is the meaning of the Sanscrit surname Lohajgestka , the Tibetan translation 
of which is nDjig xten gyi giso bo.f — R, 

(25) According to the Japanese chronology, entitled, Wa kan kwo to fen 
mn gahf oun-no isou^ preserved in the Bibliotheque du Roi, She U foe and 
Mqu laiUf embraced monastic life in 995 B. C, According to the same 

* Fan i ming y, quoted in the San tsang fa m>t B. XXXII. p. 17, 
Vocab.pentagL Sect I. No, 11. , 
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work, A nan, or A 7 ianda, was instructed by Sdkya Muni, became a monk 
in 975 B. C. and in 970 entreated his master to grant to women the privi- 
lege of becoming ascetics. —Kl, 

(26) The SAa — This is the name given to the disciples or aspirants 
of the religious profession. It is rendered by two words, which signify to 
soothe or compassionate ; to compassionate the sufferings of all living beings 
and to afford them assistance.’*' The more regular form of the word is she 
U ma U lo Ma, but it is more usually employed in the abridged form Sha 
mu The Sha mi must observe the ten precepts, f and when they have re- 
ceived the < sufficient precepts,* that is the two hundred and fifty, they are 
reputed Bhikshus, Different names are given to the Sha mis according to 
age. From seven to twelve or thirteen, they are called * hunters of ravens / 
from fourteen to nineteen, ^peculiar disciples of the law;* from twenty and 
upwards they obtain a name or title.J They must then suppress all evil 
inclinations, and practise every virtue, when they merit the title of Sha mi, 
that is Sha mi, as strictly defined. The word Shabi, which means disciple 
in Mand chou, is apparently derived from the Chinese Sha mi. Females 
bear the name of Sha mi ni, or more exactly Sha li ma li Ua, which ex- 
presses their efforts to advance in the doctrines of Buddha. The author of 
the translation of the rules of , the Sha mi, has made a singular mistake^n 
taking thelatter word..as.thee<juivalentt of Sha men (^Srawand) even in the 
title page of his work {Catechism of the Shamans .) — R. 

(27) Ma ho yam — the transcription of the Sanscrit word, Mahay dna, 
the great translation. The clergy of the great translation are termed 
Mahay dna deva ; those of the less, Moksha deva (delivered gods.)‘T*~E. 
r{2B)Phanjopho lo mi: — an imperfect transcription of the Sanscrit 
prajnd pdramiia, the act of attaining the other shore by science. Pdramita 
is one of the ten means of final deliverance. The several religious books in 
which this divine science is inculcated are called Prajna paramlta. These 
are ascribed to. Manjusri Avalokiieswara (see next note.) — R. 

(29) Tfen.#w ^V^in Sanscrit Manjusri. The Chines© pretend that 
there ai^ three modes of writing and interpreting this name; 1st. Wen 
chu sse li, * marvellous virtue the being whom they so designate being en- 
dowed with admirable, subtle, infinitely varied, and innumerable merits. 2d. 
Man chu she li, * admirable head or chief,’ because by his wondrous, subtle, 
and infinite merits he is above all the Bodhisattwas, 3d. Man chu she li, 
t admirable benediction,’ (a formula of praise, adoration, or a happy omen) 

^ Santsangfa sou, B. VII. p. 16 v* 

t See note 10. 

I See note 1. Chap. I. 
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because by reason of those same merits his name is the happiest of auspices.* 
But there is reason to suppose that in transcribing in diiferent Chinese 
characters the same Sanscrit word, they have, as is often the case, sought for 
meanings and allusions, and fortuitous coincidences and plays of words which 
the true etymology does not sanction, Manjusri signifies in Sanscrit the happy 
Srif and Sri is the expression used in blessing gods and saints. The same 
personage is also called Man] a ghoshay *• the happy sound, ^ * the happy 
voice.^ The Tibetans name him )iDjam d.Vyang, He is the mythological 
god of wisdom.f 

He formei'ly animated the great golden tortoise before the beginning of 
the universe, whose foundations rest upon that tortoise ; and he will at some 
future period again appear in the world as its governor.^ He is the great 
Demiourgos, the Viswakarma, the architect who, by the orders of the su- 
preme Buddha, erected the different mansions, as well celestial as infernal, 
which constitute a universe.^ 

This would be quite sufficient to explain the theological part assigned to 
Manjusri, were my present object to give a sketch of the Buddhist pantheon ; 
but the extracts from Chinese books which are necessary to explain and elu- 
cidate this discussion will show how entirely philosophical ideas are denat- 
turalized in mythology and lost sight of by legendary authors. 

Buddha, (Sakya Muni) traversed one day the mountains KM che khiu, 
in the country Lo yue khiy (R^ijagriha) with an immense multitude of men- 
dicants, consisting of 1250 hhikshu and 32,000 Bodhisattwas. The Honor- 
able of the Age was encompassed by an infinite assemblage of his adherents, 
reckoning by hundreds and by thousands. In the assembly was then seated 
a son of the Gods (Devaputra) named Tsi shun lin in {Inquiete ohsequem 
prmceptorum poci vel voar quieie prmeptls obsequens) who rising r from 
his seat, and performing a long genuflexion and joining together Ms 
hands, addressed the Honorable of the Age and said : ** Where is the present 
habitation of Manjusri The whole assembly, all those who compose the 
four classes, that is the male mendicants and the female, the Upasika and 
the tJpayi, as also the gods, the nagas, the good and evil genii, Brahma, 
Indra, and the four kings of the gods, longed ardently to hear the wondrous 
communication of the veritable master and to receive his expositions of the. 
Sacred Books. Buddha replied, that towards the east, at the distance of ten 
thousand Buddhic worlds from this, that is to say, ten thousand times 

* San tsang fa soUf B. XI. p. 3. v. 
t Schroeter, Bootan J>icthnary» 

$ Sammburg Historiseher Kachrichty^oh II. p* 85. 

§ Hcdg$on^$ Sketch of Buddhism, 
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the space of the world to wMcE extended the happy influences of the preach* 
Sag of a Baddha, there was a world named Pao (precious family — per- 
haps Eatmya) where a Buddha named Fm ing Jou Im. (preiiosi ierminns 
Tathdgata) a pure and highly exalted intelligeneey even then preached 
the doctrine, and that Manjusri was there listening to the instructions of the 
great master of all Bodhisattwas, who taught them to estimate their imper- 
fections/' The son of the gods once more addressed Buddha : ** I would, 
oh mighty saint ! that by an act of your power and goodness you would 
cause Manjusri to appear here, that he may instruct us in the means by 
which he expounds the doctrine of the sacred books, and enlightens with 
so lovely a light whatever ditflculty is met with in them as to excel 
all the Sravakas and the Pratyeka Buddhas, When Manjusri preaches the 
great law every demon is subjugated, every error that may deceive man is 
dissipated, and there is not a heretic but returns to his duty. Already, Oh 
Tathagata! all exalt supreme truth; if your instructions be fortified by his 
holy teaching, the duration to the true law will be extended. Never has the 
Tathagata been assisted by an auxiliary so versed in the Prajndy so endowed 
with high faculties, so able to spread abroad and publish the doctrine, as 
Maujusru'' According to the wish of the son of the gods, Tsi shun Uu in^ 
the Honorable of the Age, caused to flash from the down betwixt his eyebrows 
a ray of light which illumined the three thousand millions of universes and 
Buddhic worlds, and made the tour of ten thousand of those worlds, shed- 
ding a brilliant* light over the world, Pao shi» Tlie Bodhisattwas of that 
Buddhic world asked of their Buddha whence came this light, and what 
might be the cause of the prodigy ? The Tathligata Pao ing replied, “To- 
wards the west, after passing ten thousand hs/ma of Buddhas there is 
a world called the world of patience (Savaloka) ; its Buddha is called the 
Tathagata, capable of go odneas a pure intelligence arrived at the 

supremacy of truth. At this instant he is preaching the law. A ray has 
emanated from the interval of. hk eyebrows, and in illuminating ten thou- 
sand EuddMc worlds it has reached even this hshmaf “And what may 
be the wish of this Ztohajyestha P* replied the Bodhisattwas. “ Hundreds 
of thousands and millions Without number of Bodhisattwas are assembled 
with this Buddha," replied the Buddha, “ with the Indra and the Brahma of 
the world, and the four tribes ; and all ardently desire that Manjusri would 
be pleased to show himself to them and expound the law. They have im- 
parted their desire to the Buddha, who hy this ray of light has engaged 
Manjusri to go. And thou," continued the Tath%ata Pao ing, addressing 
Manjusri, to the world where the Tathagata, capable of goodnesSf Bw&its 
thee, and where innumerable Bodhisattwas sigh for thy presence," “ I 
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replied Manjusri, *‘have recognised the miraculous ray/’ And 
thereupon he paid homage to the Buddha Pao ing, and accompanied by 
ten thousand Bodhisattwas, passed three times to his right, and, stretch- 
ing forth his arms like a valorous general, disappeared suddenly from the 
kshma Pm In less than no time he found himself in the land of 

Hence ; and sustaining himself unseen in space, he let fall a shower of celes- 
tial flowers upon the assembly, reaching to their knees. Astonished at this 
prodigy, they all asked of Buddha what meant this fall of flowers ? Buddha 
advised his relations and those about him that it was Manjusri who thus 
signified his advent with 10,000 Bodhisattwas, in conformity with his orders, 
and who from mid-air, rained down flowers in honor of his dignity, “ Ob, 
how we long,” exclaimed the assembly, ‘‘to behold Manjusri and the 
Bodhisattwas ! What unutterable happiness to gaze upon that veritable 
master!” They had not finished speaking ere Manjusri and the Bodhisat- 
twas showed themselves and were prostrate at the feet of Buddha. They 
circumambulated him seven times, and by the supernatural power with 
which they were endowed, they caused large nymphseas to blow, on which 
they seated themselves. Tlien the son of the Gods, Tsi shun Un in, said 
to Buddha that he desired from Manjusri such explanations regarding 
holy instruction as were necessary to assist the uncertain progress of the as- 
sembly. “ Explain your thoughts,’* said Buddha, “ and your questions shall 
be resolved.” Then the son of the gods propounded a series of questions, 
which Manjusri amply satisfied, on the perfections of the Buddha whom he 
had just left, on the principle of truth, on the progress of religious mendi- 
cants, on the nature of the soul, and so forth. This theological conference 
is exceedingly curious* icasmuoh as it touches upon the most recondite 
dogmas of Buddhism, the exposition of which is referred to an exalted Bud- 
dha, and placed in the mouth of divine wisdom itself. But it embraces 
matter of great obscurity, and as it extends to twenty-eight pages, I must 
reserve it to a future occasion. — R. 

(30) Kouan shi in. — Another personage of Buddhist mythology, less 
celebrated, but better known than Manjusri. Under the form here seen his 
name signifies in Chinese vosc coniemplam sceculum ; but this is a transla* 
tion of the Sanscrit AvaloMteswara, which, although generally admitted in 
China, rests upon a mistake indicated by M. Klaproth. The first authors 
who transcribed this name in their language, have taken the final iswara for 
swara, vax, sound* The true Chinese interpretation is Kouan tseu isdi, the 
contemplative lord. They give to this mythological personage a host of names. 
In Sanscrit he is called Fadmapdnir the bearer of the nympbsea ; in Tibetan 
* Nouveau Jaurmd Asmtique, Vol. VII. p, 100. 
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sBjan ras gZigs dVang tcchonff; in Mongol Ergetou m$m$un hodisaiou 
In the Buddhist system for the exposition of which we are indebted to Mr, 
Hodgson, Padmapani is the Bodliisatwa, or active product of the fourth 
heavenly Buddha Amitabha, the creator of the present world, or at least of 
its animated inhabitants j for the creation of the material woiid passes for 
the work of Manjusri. According to another system, Padmapani, the celestial 
progeny of the divine Buddha of the present world, has in this quality en* 
tered upon his functions since the death of the terrestrial Buddha Sakya 
Muni, as his substitute, charged with the perpetual guardianship and propa- 
gation of the Buddhist faith revived by Sakya. It is for this reason that 
he is not limited to a single, appearance, as the Buddhas, but he submits 
almost without interruption to a succession of births, which are to last till 
the advent of Maitreya, the future Buddha. It is further believed that he 
is incarnate in the Dalai Lama, and that he will appear in the ^character of 
Buddha for the thousandth part of the present age of the world. Tibet is his 
chosen land ; he is the father of its inhabitants, and the celebrated formula, 
Om mani padma hom^ is one of his blessings.* The system to which this 
account of the part played by Avalokiteswara belongs, requires confirmation 
in various points ; and for example, it does not appear whether it is to the 
order of philosophic ideas, or to the class of myths that we are to refer the 
supposition that in arriving at the perfection of Buddhahood, a Tath%ata 
creates in the world of manifestions, a sort of reflex {Ahglanz) of himself who 
is a Buddha of contemplation {Buddha dhyani) and that of such is born a 
Bodhisattwa like as Avalokitelwara. I shall not at present enter upon this 
theological labyrinth, but following the plan perscribed to myself I shall tran- 
scribe a few Chinese legends regarding the personage spoken of by Fa hian. 

** In former times, ten quadrillion times a hundred quadrillions of Kal- 
pas ago (the less Kalpa consists of 16,800,000 years, and the great here 
spoken of is a thousand and three hundred and forty-four millions of years) 
in a world named Shan thi dan, and in a Kalpa named the well kept (i. e, 
the precepts well observed,) there was a holy king Chakravarti, named Won 
Ueng nian, who reigned over the four quarters of the world. It was then 
that the Tathagata Pao tsang {Rutnagarlhd) appeared in the world. The 
king had a thousand sons, the eldest of whom was named Pou Muan (non^ 
oculos movens: animisha?) and the second 'Nimo. His minister, Pao hai, 
(Ratnakara) was the father of the Tathagata Pao tsang. This minister 
exhorted the king, his sons, their relatives and allies, as also an infinite 
number of men and gods, to give their thoughts to Bodki (Buddhic perfec- 
tion), so that all might attain in the ten parts of the universe the rank of 
BUni iian, B. XCVHI. pi 24, 
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|mre intelligences. That minister, Pao hdi, is the Sakya Tathagata of the 
present time. Then the king and his thousand sons paid homage to the 
Tathagata, and attaching themselves to that Buddha, embraced religious life 
and cultivated the doctrine. Buddha changed the name of the king to Won 
Hang thsing tsing {immensa puritas ; Amitasudhi ?), and assigned him. the 
dignity of Buddha, with the title Wou Hang sheou (Amitabha) in the western 
world of the Ait lo (in Sanscrit, Sukhavati, the abode of tranquil joy S) Then 
the eldest son, Pou limarty thus addressed the Buddha : Honorable of the 

Age ! my good dispositions, my contemplations and my vows, all tend towards 
the practice of the doctrine of the supreme Bodhi, The evils which afflict all 
beings, the terrors of which they are the prey and which divert them from the 
right path, their fall into the abode of darkness, the endless agony that torments 
them without hope of delivery or protection, cause them to invoke my name 
and my power. But their sufferings, patent to my celestial ken, and sensible 
to my ears, and which I cannot alleviate, disturb me so as to impede my 
progress towards pure intelligence. Honorable of the Age! permit me to 
renew a vow which I have heretofore made in behalf of all those beings. The 
holy king Chakravarti has now become Buddha in the world of Tranquil 
Joy, under the title of Wou Hang sheou (Amitabha)* When, after an infi- 
nite number of Kalpas, he shall have accomplished his work of Buddha, he 
will enter th^pan ni houan, and the law will be strictly observed. During 
this time I must fulfil the lot of Bodhisattwa ; if I could accomplish the work 
of Buddha from the first night on which his immediate law shall be extinct, 
on the next night I shall attain Buddhahood.^' Then the Buddha, Pao 
tsang, assigning him the function he aspired to, replied ; ** Excellent young 
man ! Thou hast reflected on men and gods, and the three bad conditions 
(that of brutes, of demons, and of the damned), and tondhed with perfect 
compassion, thou wouldst destroy the sufferings and the imperfections of 
all beings. Thou wouldst that all should be admitted tjn the abode of lYun^ 
quil Joy i and for that reason I award you the title of Kouan shi in (Avalo- 
kitesw'ara, Contemplative Lord)* Whilst thou shait excercise the functions of 
Bodhisatwa there shall be hundreds of thousands of Wou Hang (i. e. five 
quintillions) of millions of Na yeou tha.ii, e. billions) of beings who shall owe 
to thee their deliverance from pain. Thou shait work the great work of Buddha 
and succeed the Buddha Wou Hang sheou (Amitabha) under the title of the 
Tathagata, King of the Hills , resplendent mtA the light of Ms merits (Y* 
ihsy kouang ming koung te shan wangjou lai}f The second of the prin- 
ces presented himself before the Buddha, and expressed a desire of succeed « 
ing Kouan in, and of having the same kingdomand the same personal beauty. 
The Buddha assigned him the quality of Buddha, with the title of the Tatha- , 
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* \ i,„ A„ Ahe oDinion which connects these two personages with 

or reflex {Aifflanz), and the second as an “ 

be seen how difficult it is to form any just conception of ^ ^ 
abstractions of Buddhism, if to appreciate them we were compelled pene- 
trate the veil of legends and allegories hy which they are concealed. 

For reasons which it were tedious to transcribe here, Avalokiteswara w 
generally represented with eleven heads and eight arms; sometimes e is 
deseribedas having a thousand eyes and a thousand arms, and designated 
^oumt M in trifft the tMmctnd eyes and thousand hands. As reprinting 
in mythological arrangements, the productive faculty of supreme 1^11^000, 
Avalokiteswara is represented with some of the attributes o “ 
divinity.* The sweetness and beauty of his features, -barring the eight arms 
• and eleven heads,-would admitof his being taken for a goddi- 

authors have been deceived into the belief that Poussa, {Phousa, Bodhisat- 
wa) was a female divinity, a Cybele, and have embellished 

absurd explanations. Whatisvery singular, the Chinese themse ves have faU^ 

into the same mistake; Wo« s«, is feminine alike in their popular religion and 
their common language. The ornaments of the B A on aa ^ ^ ^ 

womby the women of France ; and the pictured idols, or those of metal or 
of powsdaifi, called Phou sa, hear unmistakeable characteristics of the sex to 
which, accorcUng to vu^ar apprehension, they belong. Some mythologists 
who have drawn their information from corrupt sources, have not hesitated 
to repeat the most absurd fables upon this subject, totally at variance with 
the spirit of the Buddhist creed. A notice of this kind of Komn sM m, 
is found in a little mythological work of no authority, the title of which 
would lead one to expect a treatise on the three doctrines, but which contains 
a mass of mere mutilated notions gathered here and there from writings of 
no weight, and reunited under the infldence of that ignorant syncretism which 
* Alpha, Tibet, p. 178 . 
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predoBaiiiates amongst the lowest populace of China, According to this 
author, Kman in Pkou sa is no other than the third daughter of the king 
K^houng of Thsou (who reigned in the sixth century B. C. in the present 
province of Houkouang)^ This princess named Mim shen, (admirably good) 
merited divine honors by her virtue, her filial piety and her devotion to the 
Honorable of the Age, five or six hundred years before her name was even 
known in the country she inhabited 1* Her father, according to this absurd 
tradition, erected a statue to her honor under the name of the most compas- 
sionate Phou sa, (Tapei Pkou sa). This statue was held in honor under 
the dynasties of Han, Thsang, Soung, and Yuan; was destroyed by the Ked 
Caps under the Ming dynasty ; and re-established by public authority in the 
years Siouan (A. D. 1426-35). 

(39) The holy hand . — The Sanga — the Church — the Faithful. — R. 

(40) The ni houan of Foe . — Whatever be the opinion entertained of the 
date of Sakyas death, it is extremely remarkable that a Buddhist of the 5th 
century of our era should maintain the pre-eminence of his religion in Cen- 
tral India, in the 8th and 9th centuries B. C., and the uninterrupted pri- 
vileges granted by the kings of the country to the Samaneans up to his own 
times. The supremacy of the brahmans must therefore be referred to other 
places. It is a question of the highest historical importance. — R. 

(41) Forty or fifty thousand li . — The li employed in the vague enuncia- 
tion of long distances was very short. The length of the Malabar coast 
from the mouths of the Indus is not therefore greatly exaggerated — R. 
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Kingdom of Seng kia shi. 


Proceeding thence in a south easterly direction you reach a king- 
dom called Beng kia shi,^ This is the place where Foe, having 
ascended into the heaven of Tao lif and for three months preached 
in behalf of his mother,® re-descended to the earth. When 
Foe ascended to the heaven of T5ato he so employed his 
supernatural powers^ that his-disdples knew nothing of it 
* Seou shin hi, B. IV . p% 10. 
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. t s fimft fixed for his return,) 
Seven days were yet faculties.^ A m who was 

"TTXani StheGods. 

endowed with the si^ _ _ rt,.. venerable personage, the great 

of tke and sard ,,, » Ko« 

Mou Uan* “ o. ]p^i^nself and worship the foot (of 

Man then proceeded p _ ^ .^estion that had been suggested. 

Buddha) I-oesLto Mou Han.; “In seven days 
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Foe again, assembled like clonus ^ 
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mendicant FeoM pAo o tV advent of Foe; how shall 

the people await with adoration 

I, .ho am a woman, obtam the i,,, 

avdled herself of by much the first 

theholy king turning the wheel: and she w a :i 

of descent he formed a triple ladder ® precious 
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of a -reat increase Pf Ms faith and veneration. He caused the 
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fore a cliapel to be raised over the steps, and upon the middle one 
erected a full length statue (of Foe), six toises high Behind the 
chapel was erected a pillar thirty cubits high/^ and thereon was 
placed a lion. Within the pillar on the four sides were images of 
Foe. The interior and the exterior were polished and resplendent 
as crystal. There were heterodox philosophers^* who contested with 
the Ska men the right of sojourn here. The 8ha men submitted 
to a condition, and entered into a mutual convention. If, said 
they, this place ought to be the abode of the Sha men^ let a super- 
natural testimony proclaim itf ’ They had no sooner finished this 
speech than the lion on the summit of the pillar uttered a loud 
roar.*^ On witnessing this testimony the heretics were overwhelm- 
ed with fear, and submitting their hearts to 'Foe, received the 
divine sustenance.*^ During three months their bodies exhaled a 
heavenly fragrance very diiferent from that common to the men 
of the age j** and as they performed there their ablutions, men 
afterwards erected in that place a bathing-house ; this bath 
exists still. A tower was also erected in the place where the 
religious mendicant Yeou jpho lo rendered the first homage to 
Foe. At the time when Foe was in the world, they built a 
tower on the spot where he cut his hair and his nails on that 

where the three former Foes*^ sat with Shi/ kia wen in the 
places where he had journeyed, pd where images of Foe were 
er0ot#;'OTery whero have they, coif t^ted 
to this day. At the place where the Lord Bhy^ and the king of 
the Gods, Fan^ descended with Foe, they have likewise erected a 
tower. In these places there may be a thousand devotees, both 
male and female, who dwell together and eat in company, those 
of the great intermingled with those who study the le&a transla- 
tion. 

In the dwelling place of the ecclesiastics a dragon** with white 
ears was their benefactor. It is *3be who confers fertility and 
abundance on tbe country by causing gentle showers to fall upon 
the fields and securing them agfinst all calamities. It is he 
who procures repose to the ecclesiastics, and these in gratitude 
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for his beuefactions ImTe erected a chapel with an alcove to place 
him in. They prepare also happy food for the dragon and pay 
him homage. The clergy choose every day in their assembly 
three persons to dine in the chapel of the dragon. Their stay 
being ended, the dragon assumes the form of a little serpent wuli 
two ears bordered with white. When the ecclesiastics perceive 
him, they present him with cream in a copper vessel. The dragon 
descends from the throne and comes to the floor of the alcove, 
where he walks about with an air of enquiry. After going the 
round he disappears. He comes out once evmy year. Tins 
kingdom is fertile, and abundant in all kinds of produce. The 
people are numerous and rich ; and beyond comparison happier 
than any other. The inhabitants of all other countries fail not to 
repair thither and receive whatever may be requisite for them. 

To the north of the temple, fifty yeou there is a temple 

named the Limit or Boundary of Fire?'' Boundary of Fire is 
the name of an evil spirit, Foe converted this evil spirit, and 
men of subsequent times have built a chapel in the place and 
made a gift of it to the A to han. He (Foe) washed his hands 
withwater of whiSloninirops' fell to the earth; you may sec 
them still there ; it were in vain to sweep the place ; they would 
ever restore themselves, and they never dry up. There is also 
a tower of Foe in this place which a good spirit is in the habit 
of sweeping and watering so that there is no need of human 
labor A perverse king said, " Seeing that thou canst do this, I 
shall assemble a large army to dwell in this place : canst thou 
carry away in the same manner the filth and the ordure that will 
accumulate?” The spirit raised a great wind which carried 
•away and purified all. There are a hundred little towers in this 
place ; but one might pass the whole day counting them, and 
(yet) not know the number of them exactly. If they wish to 
i' know the number with precision, they place a man by the side of 
each tower, and afterwards count these men : but there are some, 
times more and sometimes fewer ; so that it is impossible to have 
an exri4 sta|emenipf them. 
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There is a Se??^ Ida lari‘s -wliich may contain sis or seyeii 
hiHKired monks. It is here that a Fi chi foe^‘^ took Ms food. 
The spot of the ni hoiian is as large as the wheel of a car. 
Other spots produce grass. This alone produces none. The 
same may be said of the place where they dried their dresses ; it 
produces no grass. The seams of the garments are marked upon 
the ground, and exist to this day as they did of old. 

NOTES. 

{!) Seng kia shi, — There can be no doubt that Seng kia shi^ or Seng Ua 
sJie^ is the Chinese transcription of the Samkdssam or Samkassa, of Pali 
books. Hiouan thsang, who visited the temple where the ladder of Buddha 
was preserved, as well as those erected to his companions Brahma and Indrs, 
names the country Kia pi tha ; and thus establishes its identity with Seng 
kia shU The position of this place with reference to Mathura and Kanouj, 
depends therefore upon the concurrent testimony of Hiouan thsang and Fa 
hian, and corresponds with that of the present Furrukabad. — R. 

Captain Alexander Cunningham has had to good fortune to indentify the 
actual remains of this capital, and to trace the yet unextinct worship of the 
dragon mentioned by our pilgrim. “ This capital;^' says Capt. C. still 
istsin the village of Samkassa, situated on the north or left bank of the Kali 
nadi, three quarters of akos from Aghat Serai, twelve kos from Farakhabad, 
and twenty-five kos from Kanouj. The village consists of only 50 or 60 
houses, on a high ground which has once been a fort ; but ail around it for 
a circuit of six miles there is a succession of high ruined mounds of brick 
and earth which are said to be the walls of the old city. My munshi’s ex-» 
pression of wonder, after having visited these ruins, * Kanouj se Mrd hgl 
** it is even larger than Kanouj,*' will convey some notion of their great ex- 
tent." After describing some modern temples surmounting the ancient 
mounds of debris and some fragments of Buddhist sculpture, Capt. C. pro- 
ceeds : — “Close by to the southward is the most interesting point in these 
ruins. It is a small mound of ruined brick dedicated to the worship of the 
Naga, Nothing whatever is erected there ; but whenever rain is desired 
the people proceed to the spot and pray for it. The period of annual wor* 
ship, however, is the month of Bysakh, just before the commencement of 
the seasonal rains, when the village women go there in procession and make 
offerings of milk which they pour out upon the spot. This is no doubt the 
identical dragon (Naga) which Fa hian mentions as appearing once a year, 
from whose favour the people of Seng kia shi obtained propitious rains and 
M 2 
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abundant harvests. It is most interesting thusito trace ^ 

this local worship for nearly fourteen centuries and a half, to 

which though most probably not the period of its oripn, yet undoubtee y 

YYiiist be close to the time of its engrafture upon Buddhism.’ ... 

Cant C. then records a tradition of tlie destruction of this capital m 
Samvat 1240 (A. D. 1183) by Raja Jayachandra of 

stkation of the brfihmans, marched against it and ploughed it up into fields, 

on thebordersofwhichthelargehricics are idled in dykes to the present 

day. These old traditions and authentic dates are of infinite value m 

illustrating the medieval history of India. 

Sankasyais mentioned in the Ramayana and is one of the holy cities 
claimed by the Hindus. — J. W. L. 

(2) To the heaven of Tao ft,— the Trayastrin3ha, ot heaven of the ihtrty- 
three, that is the habitation of Indra and the thirty-two gods on 

him. It occupies the second place in the inferior world, caUed the HorW o/ 
ieeiree, as of course it does of the tweuty-eight superimposed heavens which 
constitute a tmiume.* The expression in the text is synonymous the«foic 
with the stcond heaven to which Buddha is said to have ascended. These 

thirty.two gods were as many men who in preceding ages had mente 
ous acts regeneration in this place with divine attributes. t The duration of 
their life is fixed at lOOO years, every day of which is equal to 100 of our 
years, which amount to thirty-six millions of years. At the end of this 
period they die, and are born again in a superior or an inferior condition, 
according as they may have advanced or receded in moral merit. It is thus 
that we meet in Buddhist legends with parsonages who have been Indras or 
Brahmas, or some other divinity, whose name does not indicate a fixed and 
definite condition, which when once acquired is forever attached to the same 
individual, but a transitory state at which all may arrive m thetr turn. 

According to Tibetan cosmography, the town inhabited by the thirty-two 
gods, is of a square form ; its circuit is 18,000 S.Bag thsad, or 40 Roman 
mUes ; the wajls of pure gold are 21 dPag fhead or 10 miles high. (Some 
error here.— J. W. L.) The palace is situated in the midst of the town, and 
is 1800 dPag thsad in circumference. At the four angles are delicious 
gardens, in each of which is an elephant with six trunks and a red head, 
leading a herd of a million animals of the same species. These gods have 
wives who hear them sons, who are conceived, born, and full-grown in the 
same moment. Their stature is 250 Dorn pa, or quadruple cubits. 

to a Buddhist work, the summit of Su meru is the dwelling 

' Jwmai tom VII. p. 314. 
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place of the gods ; and there is the town mam^d B^en hian^ or goodly uppear- 
in which abides Indra. — H, 

(3) In favour of Ms mother. — Maha maya^ or the Lady, as she is called 
by the Buddhists, daughter of Kieou U sha and wife of the king Buddho 
ilanaf died seven days after the birth of Sakya j but in consideration of the 
merit of having borne in her womb the great Master of the Gods, she was 
born again in Trayasirinsha, and there received among the gods. One of 
the duties which the Tathagata had to perform was to preach the law to his 
mother. Thus then after he had accomplished the doctrine, he thought of 
nothing more than of the goodness of that mother who had cherished him 
(in her womb) 5 but besides the depth of his affection he was hound by en- 
gagement to return to save his father and his mother* Jt was on this 
account that he desired to preach on her behalf and obtain her deliverance, 
and for this purpose that he ascended to the heaven Trayastrinsha. — R. 

(4) His supernatural faculties . — ^We have ^ready seen supernatural 
power ascribed to the Buddhist saints.* The expression in the text is the 
same that is appKed to the faculties of Brdhmacharis in the treatise formerly 
quoted ;t and instead of the ten powers^ six faculties only are reckoned. 
What was formerly advanced on that subject, may he compared with the 
following explanation taken from another religious treatise : — 

Shin (spiritual, supernatural, divine) is predicated of the soul or of the 
thoughts of the godsj Thoung (penetration, intelligence) of intelligent 
nature. That which enables one to penetrate, and see after the manner of 
the gods, is called Bhin thoung 

1st. The divine eye . — ^Thus is named the faculty of beholding all beings, 
living or dead, who belong to the em eonditions, that of gods, of men, 
of amras, of hungry demons, of brutes, and pf the damned, j of seeing the 
sorrows and the joys of all these beings of whatever kind they be, and in ail 
the worlds, without obstacle or impediment. 

2ndly. The divine ear , — enables the possessor to hear every word, whether 
of sorrow or of joy, uttered by the beings of the six conditions, and all 
sounds and noises of whatever kind, and in whatever place they be, 

3rd. Knowledge of the thoughts of others . — ^The faculty of knowing what 
is passing in the bottom of the heart of aH the creatures of the six condi- 
tions. 

4th. The knowledge of existence . — ^THs is the faculty of knowing every 
thing connected with one^s own existence, whether at the distance of one, 

* Chap. VI. note 6. 

t Chap. X. note 4. 

t Inglo king, quoted in the Sun tsangfd sm, B. XX VI. p. 7. v. 

§ Fa kidi Ueu ti, quoted in the Smi kangijk sm, B* XXVI. p, 11, 

K 3 
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t^o, or tliree generations, or a hundred, a thousand, or ten thousand ; as wcH 
as that of all and each of the beings of the six conditions and all their actions. 

6th. The body at wilL--By this is meant the power of passing bodily by 
tiight over seas and mountains without experiencing impediment ; disappear- 
ing from this world, and re-appearing in another, and the reverse ; of becoming 
great or small, and finally of changing the form of the body at will. 

6th. The end of the dropping, (Stillationis finis).— This singular expres- 
sion designates the errors of sight and of thought in the three worlds. By 
the errors of sight are understood the divisions or distinctions which arise 
from the connexion of the root of the mind (mens) with the duet of the 
law ; and by the errors of the thought, the desires and affections which 
spring from the connexion of the five roots of the eye, the ear, the nose, 
the tongue and the body, with the five dusts of color, sound, smell, taste 
and touch. The Arhans, delivered from the errors of sight and of thought, 
obtain supernatural faculties, since they are no longer subject to birth or 
life in the three worlds.^ — B. 

(5) Their divine faculties t or the sufficient strength of gods. See what 
has been said of the supernatural faculties, Chap. VI. note 6. 

(6) A na liw;— one of the ten great disciples of Sakya, and renowned for 

X,;. He had the divine eye. His name is more correctly 
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The Holy King of the Wheel h he who reigns over the four continents, 
(see Chap. XII. n. 7.) He enjoys, four special advantages, decorated with 
the name of virtues : 1st. He is extremely rich, possessing a great abund- 
ance of treasure, fields, dwellings, slaves of both sexes, pearls and precious 
stones, elephants and horses; none under heaven in this respect equalling 
him. 2ndly, His beauty is unrivalled. 3rly. He is never sick, and enjoys 
perpetual complacency, 4thly. His life is prolonged beyond that of other 
men. When he goes forth he is followed and guarded by four kinds of 
troops ; those mounted on elephants, those on horses, those in chariots, and 
infantry clad in cuirass and helmet. 

The age of man, according to the Buddhists, is subject to a vicissitude of 
increase and diminution, the complete revolution of which constitutes a small 
kalpa* The greatest increase of human life is to 84,000 years. When this 
has lasted one hundred years, human life diminishes by one year, and so on 
in the same proportion, one year in every hundred, until it is reduced to ten 
years ; and this is called the Kalpa^ or cycle, of diminution* Then after the 
lapse of one hundred years, it increases by one year ; or according to others 
the son lives to twice the age of the father, for if the latter have lived ten 
years the former will live twenty. This period is called the Kalpa of pro^ 
longation* The prolongation goes on till the age of 84,000 years is attain- 
ed, when there appears a King of the Golden Wheels who is born in a royal 
family and obtains supreme dignity on succeeding his father and being 
baptised in the water of the four oceans. For fifteen days he bathes in 
perfumed water, and fasts ; he then ascends an elevated tower surrounded 
by his ministers and courtiers. Suddenly there appears a golden wheel in 
the east, shedding a brilliant light and advancing to the place where the king 
is standing. If the king would proceed towards the easfc> the wheel turns 
in that direction, and the king accompanied by his troops follows. Before 
the wheel are four genii who serve as guides. Wherever it stops, there does 
the king in like manner. The same thing takes place in the direction of 
the south, the west, and the north ; wherever the wheel leads, the king follows ; 
and where it halts, he does the same. In the four continents he directs the 
people to follow the ten right ways, that is to say, not to kill, not to steal, not 
to commit adultery, not to lie, not to be double-tongued, not to calumniate, 
not to speak with elaborate refinement, not to abandon one’s- self to lusts, 
not to entertain anger and hatred, and not to have immodest looks. He is 
called the Ung of the golden wheel or the holy king turning the wheel, and 
he possesses the seven precious things, viz : — 

1st. The treasure of the Golden WhMt* — ^This wheel has a thousand rays 
(or spokes) ; its diameter is one toise and four feet (4m. 270 = to 14 English 
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feet nearly). Its nave and feUoea are seulpturea anu encau»eu ..... . 

ornament! shedding great splendour; it is the work of Imavenly artists, and 
is unequalled by any thing in the world. The monarch who 
called the My Mny who caum the wheel to turn, because from the moment 
of his possessing it, the wheel turns and traverses the universe accoiding 

the tbouglits of the king. , ,, ^ . 

2nd The treasure of the White El^hmit, named also the hhte tnountam. 

The king of the wheel having come in the morning to his palace, there sud- 
denly appears to him a elephant, the body of which is entirely white and the 
head of various colours ; he has six teeth of the colour of the seven precious 
thin»s. He is so powerful that he can traverse the air ; and when the king 
has munted him can make the tour of the universe, setting out in the morn- 
ing and returning by evening, without experiencing pain or fatigue. If le 
cross a river, the water is not agitated, nor does it even moisten his feet. 
(We here see the reason why the kings of Ultra-India keep white elephants 
in their stables, and assume the title o£ ‘ Lord df the WMie Elephant: 
this title being synonomous with ‘ sovereign of the world.’; 

Srd. The Purple Horse, named also strong and rapid wmd.—Tlm horse 
is ofa mixed tint of red and blue. The king having come to his palace, 
early in the morning, a pimple horse suddenly appears before him. His 
hair is strung with pearls, which fall off when he is washed or combed and 
. . ,1 hrilliant than before. When he 
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earth, and the earth produces the seven precious things ; or to the water, 
the mountains, and the stones, and these equally produce them. The work 
entituled Agama, adds that the functionary who occupies this charge is 
under the influence of great prosperity, and that he is able to perceive trea- 
sures hidden in the earth, whether having an owner or not. If they have 
one, he watches for their preservation ; if not, he assumes them for his 
master's use, 

7th. The General of the Army-i called also the spotless eye, or the oj§icer 
charged with the command of the troops. When the king of the wheel 
requires the four kinds of troops to the number of a thousand or ten thou- 
sand, or even an asanhya (an innumerable amount), he has but to turn 
his eyes, and they are at once marshalled in perfect order. The book 
Agama adds, this officer is able and prudent, brave and intrepid, and con- 
summate in the stratagems of war. He presents himself singly and^ ad- 
dresses the king ; ^ Lord I if you have enemies to combat he not uneasy. 
If you desire the four kinds of troops, mens on elephants, or in war- 
chariots, or cavalry, or infantry, I will place them at your disposal.' 

When Siddartha (Sakya Muni) came into this world he exhibited, accord- 
ing to the judgment of astrologers, the signs of the happiest of alternatives 
in his physiognomy. *<If this prince remain at home (that is continue 
a laic) he will become, said they, a holy king of the wheel, and lord of the 
four continents ; for the kings of the wheel possessed, as this prince did, 
the thirty ’•two beaniies (laksapa) ; if he leave his home (that is embrace 
religious life), continued they, let him despise the dignity of royalty in seek- 
ing the doctrine 5 he will infallibly became Buddha, and receive the title of 
mimrsai gmdc^f . , ' . . 

The book entitled Zmg (AgamaJ. speaks only of the king ^the Galdm 
Wheels owner of the treasures above enumerated; but according^ to, the Km 
che Ian, (apparently a portion of the Abhidiiarma) there are four kings de- 
corated with the sign of the wheel : 

1st. The king of the Iron Wheel. He appears in the time when the age of 
man, after having reached its term of extreme brevity (10 years), returns 
by successive augmentations to 20,000 years. He reigns only over his 
single southern continent, or Jambudwipa. If any one resist his benefi- 
cent influence, the king displays his power, compels submission, and esta- 
blishes anew the observance of the ten good ways. 

2d. The king of the Copper Wheel, will appear when the duration of life 
is 40,000 years. He rules two continents, the eastern, ot.Fe in that, and the 

* Sieou Ung pen khi king, quoted in the San tsangfa sou, B. XXX. p, U. 

t Foe pen king tsy king. Book. V, p. 
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e explanation here and formerly (see Chap. V. note uj giv _ 
ca ee of wheels as emhlematic of temporal and spiritual dommron, wd 
; run'for the fre.«eut occurrence of this symbol upon anment 
L: els. of which many have been hgured in the 
IV., and elsewhere. - ^ ,, BHilsaof a 


precious things- (See above. Chap. XUl. note *,) 
of the Gods, Fan. Twenty years have elapsed smoe I fit st 
udese word.* The Missionaries never interpreted Fan, 
always vaguely renders Indian, and to which he had appar- 
do sSificItion of pra,e«. The word Tan, then ts tn 
talent of Brahma, and is farther used to designate the &a - 
d character, as well as books written in that language. Its 
Is for the first time indicated in my observations on the 
aignes. It was obtained from a unique passage in a Bud- 
this word is never employed but in its abridged form, which 
.oil.. «nn»nisahle. Fan is the contraction of Fan Ian ma, 
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the transcription of Brahma, The meaning of the word is exem;^t from 
desire f or pure. 

Brahma is, in the Buddhist system, the first of the twenty gods having 
functions to exercise and protection to bestow on other beings. He has 
the title of king. His person and his soul are alike replete with perfect 
majesty and purity, untainted with any imperfection. He is a strict obser- 
ver of the precepts, illuminated and qualified to govern the band of secon- 
dary Brahmas. It is he who in the Fa houa king is called the Lord of the 
Savaloka^ the great Brahma, who governs the grand chiliocosm, that is the 
greatest of- the three aggregations of universes, containing a thousand mil- 
lion of suns, of Sumerus, and quadruple continents such as we behold.^ 

In other arrangements of the Buddhist pantheon, Brahma is represented 
in a more or less elevated position. He occupies, either himself, or by his 
subjects and ministers, the three heavens of the first contemplation in the 
world of forms {Rupya vaehara) that is to say the seventh, the eight, .and 
the ninth heaven in ascending mount Sumeru. In the seventh is the troop 
or army of Brahma {Brahmaparipatyd) ; the ministers of Brahma {Brahma <• 
puroMta) are in the eigth, and the ninth is the abode of the great Brahma 
{Mahd hrahmana) himself. According to this account Brahma must be 
very far from being the supreme Lord of the Grand Chiliocosm f since the 
Uitie chiliocosm, is enclosed by the heavens of the second contemplation 
wdth which it is connected, and this lesser chiliocosm, is comprised a thou- 
sand times under the heaven of the fourth contemplation, which covers the 
grand chiliocosm. The Savaloka has a meaning yet more vast, seeing that 
under this denomination are united all the parts of the three worlds, to wit, 
the world of desires, the eighteen heavens of the world of forms, belonging 
to the first, the second, the third, and the fourth contemplation j nnd the 
world of beings without forms. f* * * 

The Buddhists of Nepal, reckon thirteen heavens in the world of forms 
subject to Brahma, t the names of four of which expressly denote this depen- 
dence. A sloka from the Baja kauda, a modem work composed in Nepal from 
respectable authorities, would lead us to believe that Padma-pani (Avalokite- 
swara) produced Brahma to create, Vishnu to preserve, and Mahdsa, to 
destroy. Another work, more ancient, asserts that the sun and the moon 
were produced from the eyes of Avalokiteswara, Mahadevafrom his forehead, 
Brahma from the interval of his shoulders^ Vishnu from his chest, Saraswati 
from his teeth, V%u from his mouth, Prithvi from his feet, and Varuna 

* Thiaji chouan, History of the Gods, cited in the San Uang fa son, B. XLVI. 
p. 13. 

t See Hodgson, Trans, Roy, Miat, Sad Vol. II* p. 233^ 
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from his navel. After the creation of these divinities it is 
that Avalokiteswara thus addressed them ! Be thou Bi 
Sa/w«»«. and create j and thou, Vishnu, he thou Lord of 
and preserve; and Mahesa, he thou Lord of the Tmmijm; 
According to Sarvajua Mitrapada, an ascetic of Cashmere, 1 
divinities were born under the same wcumstances, but from 
supteixie Prajtiu (divine thought)* 

Wo easily perceive that the origin here assigned to Bral 
the Brahmanioo-Buddhio syncretism of Nepal, first explame 
Hodgson. The Buddhists, whose works we have in Chir 
creative function of Brahma, and even quote tin 
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(15) ^ cho'wry. — An instrument employed in Buddhist ceremonies and 
formed of a handle and a tuft of hair from a deer^s or a beards fail, or of red 
silk. That which contemplative ascetics hold in the hand is of a white color ; 
a figure of it may be seen in the Japanese Encyclopedia, B. XIX. p. 12, — R. 

(If) A throng of -The word gods is applied in Buddhism, to 

designate those beings superior to man who inhabit the elevated regions of 
the world of desire, as well as the world of forms and that of incorporeal 
beings ; but this word must not be taken in the sense attached to it in western 
mythology. The gods of Buddhism are imperfect beings, limited alike in 
power and in the duration of their existence, amongst whom it is not mere- 
ly possible for men to be re-born by the practice of virtue, but whom they 
may even surpass by attaining the quality of purified Intelligence (Buddha 
or Bodhisattwa), and thus emancipating themselves from the vicissitudes of 
birth in the three worlds. Their Sanscrit name is Dew. The Tibetans 
call them Lah^ The Chinese, having no word in their language applicable 
to the idea of an incorporeal and divine being, designate them by that which 
signifies heaven, — Thian, - After their example, the Mongols denominate 
them Tagri^f and the Manchous AbJca^ both signifying the same thing. 

The gods are distinguished into four classes ; The gods of the world, or 
the kings who, though dwelling among men, are under celestial influence. 
The gods hy birth ; these are those beings who by the observance of the 
precepts and the practice of virtue, or by the exercise of contemplation, have 
merited rebirth amongst the gods of the three worlds ; it is these that are 
spoken of on the present occasion. The gods of imrity, or the men of the two 
translations, that is to say, the Sravakas and the Pratyeka Buddhas who by 
devoting themselves to the contemplation of vacuity (spirit), suppress the 
errors of sense and thought, and attain a high degree of purity. The gods of 
justice are the Bodhisatfewas, who by the ten kinds of moral perfection have 
fulfilled the entire law of deliverance.* The eight classes of living beings 
superior to man are, beginning with the least exalted, the Mahoragas, or 
terrestrial dragons ; the Kinnaras, or horned genii and musicians of Indra ; 
the Garudas, golden- winged birds; the Asuras ; the G a7idhar vas, oth^r 
musicians of Indra; the Yakskas; the Ndgas or dragons, and the Bepas or 
gods. These last are celestial beings, who enjoy a high degree of felicity, 
whose bodies are pure and resplendent, and who deserve to be honored with 
unequalled veneration. They are the most elevated in the five conditions, 
" (gods, men, the damned, pretas, and brutes) very superior (to man) ; %’-ery 
great, very respectable. They find in themselves the sources of their own 

* Ta chi ton lun, B. XXII, and the Book' of the hlirvdna, XXI, quoted in the 
San taang fa B. XVI, p, 8 i?. 
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two ways : mixed because he can speak in every tongue; ^reat 

mjeSf because his eyes are far greater than those of men. This god inhabits 
the same region as the foregoing, but on the west side of Sumeru, and by the 
silver wall. He commands the demons named Pi she che (Visachas) and 
innumerable troops of dragons and other demons. He protects the west^ 
He is the Bain donsou nidoutou of the Mongols. 

These four last named gods are called the gods of the Heaven. They are 
the ministry of tndra. They are also denominated the protectors of the 
worlds in conformity with the part they are called upon to play,^ 

7th. Kin hang mi tsif that is to say in Chinese, — * the god who holds in 
his hand the diamond mace" (Vajra pdni) and who knows thoroughly all the 
actions and all the proceedings of the Tathagatas. There was in ancient 
times a king who had a thousand and two sons. The first thousand all 
attained the rank of Buddhas, and their every thought was directed to the 
perfection of the doctrine. But the two youngest acknowledged it not. One 
of them made this vow ; “ If my thousand brothers accomplish the law, may 
I become a demon to attack and annoy them The other on the contra- 
ry, sought to become a warrior that he might defend them. It was this 
last who became Kin hang or Vajra pdni. He commands the five hundred 
Ye sha (Yakshas) and other genii, who are all great Bodhisattwas, He dwells 
with them on the summit of the most elevated mountains, and they are 
all protectors of the law of the thousand Buddhas of the Kalpa of sages, 
that is of the present age. 

8th. Ma i sheou lo {Maha Ishwara) The Great Lord^ or as some under- 
stand it, "the Mqjesiie Intelligence, Some give him three eyes, as being the 
most venerable Lord of the three worlds. The Tou king hi, says on this 
subject : — The god of the world of forms has three eyes and eight arms. 
He is mounted upon a white ox, and holds in his hands a white brush. He 
is endowed with great strength and majesty. He dwells in the place of the 
Bodhisattwas and can reckon the number of rain-drops that fail in a grand 
chiliocosm. He governs a grand cliiliocosm, and there is none more worthy 
of honor in the three worlds. 

9th. The great General Sa chif or Sa chi sieou ma. This word signifies 
silence^ repose. The collection of PharaniSf or formulse, contains a passage 
in which it is stated that the mother of the demons had three sons ; the first 
named Wet she weii, the second the General Sa chit and the youngest Mani 
pa tho s and that these were adequate to protect all the beings in all the 
worlds of space ; to remove all their errors and vices. They dw’'ell on the 

* Fa hona wen feia, B, II. quoted in the Sah tsang fa sou, B. XVI, p, 9 verso, 
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earth or in the air. Each of them has five hundred officers attached to him, 
and twenty-eight dependent orders of demons and genii. Wherever the 
sacred doctrine is promulgated, thither they hasten to protect its preadiers, 
to guard them from evil, and keep them in peace. They favour them m the 
triple repose of the body, the mouth, and the spirit ; causing all manner of 
sweet savours, and subtile emanations to penetrate the pores of their bodies ; 
fair speech and eloquence to adorn their mouths ; and activity, courage, and 
penetration to fortify their spirits. They cause those also who hear the law 
to receive the happiness that belongs to men and gods, and speedily to obtain 
hoiki. Such are the good offices they perform iu rewarding virtue and 

punishing vice. . 

10th. The Great Discerner, so called because of his lofty intelligence and 

profound penetration. He dwells in the most precipitous parts of the moun- 
tains, or in caverns and the depth of the forests. In the places where he 
dwells, he has always the head high, a single foot, eight arms and a hand- 
some figure. He holds a bow, arrows, a sword, a lance, a long club, and 
an iron wheel. Indra and the other gods hold him in honor and celebrate 
his praises. He is provided with a power of discernment which nothing 
can reffist ; and under aU ciroumstanoes he protects the world ; coming to t e 
help of alt beings and diffusing tbe doctrine of Buddha, without wearying, 
by reason of his intelligence and happy gifts. By the light he diffuses at 
religious meetings he is the most propitious of all the gods. 

11th. The God of Virtues, or of Merits, so named in the book of fte 
dVirednuand in the collection of the Dharanis ; and in the Kottmg ming 
hixg and Sa eM pin, called the first in majesty, promoter of virtuous acts, 
great god of merits. It is in him that ^he Tathilgata Kin shots chao ming 
(light of the golden mountain) deposited the seeds of all the virtues which 
obtained for him ail sorts of blessings. His figure and exterior are admirable. 
He diffuses virtue and happiness among all beings. He dwells in a magni- 
ficent garden called the < Pavilion of gold.' He supplies those who pro- 
claim the Law with all that W tequisite for them, and delights in heaping 
upon them all the gifts of virtue and of knowledge. 

12th. The General, God of the Wn, or Wei to (V^das). This last word 
signifies discourses cf science. The ling mi gao lio states^ tliat this god, 
Wei, and surnamed Khuen, is one of the generals subject to the kmg 
of (he gods of the south {Fi leou le c/ja,— see § 5). There are thus thirty- 
, two generals under the orders of the four kings of the gods, and the present 
is the first of them. He is endowed with great intelligence, and early knew 
how to emancipate himself from the desires of the senses ; he adopted a pure 
and brShmanio (fan hing) conduct, and consecrated himself to virginity and 
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deeds of sincerity. Instead of the pleasures of the gocls^ he received the 
striictions of Buddha. He defends religion from without and protects the 
three continents {Jamhudwipa^ Videha, Goyeni) to the great benefit of all 
living beings whom he converts and succours in crowds. Thus whenever a 
Kia Ian (temple) is erected, his statue is there placed for adoration, in con- 
sideration of the glorious protection he affords to religion. 

13th, The genius called Earth of Solidity, Solidity is the quality of that 
which is indestructible, of that which cannot be broken, as the diamond. 
The word Earth denotes that this genius has merits profitable to the world,, 
and that he may be compared to the great earth which sustains all, produ- 
cing trees, plants, grain, and all precious things. He keeps and protects all 
places where the doctrine is diffused ; he bears upon his head the teachers 
of the Law, causing them to perceive the savour of a sweet dew, and aug- 
menting the strength of their bodies. In the Ti tsang Mng^ Foe says to the 
genius of the Earth; the lands of Jambudwipa receive protection 

from thee. All that the earth produces is furnished in abundance. Thou 
protectest the doctrine of Buddha. In the age, and out of the age, thy merits 
are equally great.” 

14th. The genius of the Bodki ireOj or of Intelligence ^ constantly watches 
the places where the Tathagatas accomplish the doctrine, and hence his 
name. He thus speaks of himself ; I think constantly of Buddha ; I enjoy 
the sight of the Honorable of the Age ; I vow never to separate from the 
sun of Buddha.” He shows moreover his power and his attention in follow- 
ing him in his most minute and subtle acts ; he protects all living beings and 
insures them corporeal benefits ; and hence the sacred books are replete with 
his praises, and celebrate his immense deserts. 

1 5th. The Goddess mother of the demons. This goddess had a thousand 
sons. The youngest, named Ai nou^ whom she cherished most tcsnderly, was 
in the habit of devouring the children of men. Foe converted this Ai nou. 
and hid him under his pot. His mother sought him in heaven and among 
men, hut in vain. She submitted herself (to Foe) ; and Foe removing the 
pot, restored her son. These thousand children became the kings of the 
demons, of whom they command several legions of ten thousand each. 
There are five hundred in heaven ever occupied in seducing and tormenting 
the gods : and five hundred in the world in a similar manner engaged in 
seducing the people. Foe gave (the mother of the demons) the five pre- 
cepts to bring her hack to the good law j she became proiapanna, (see 
sequel) and dwells in the temples of Foe, Those who have no children 
address her to obtain them. Those who are sick pray to her and are re- 
stored to health. After she had received the precepts from Foe, she sum- 
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moned Iier thousand sons, and induced them to submit as she had, and no 
longer to offend against either gods or meu. 

iGth. Ma U chi, so called from a word that signifies , of dmj {lang 
I'm), because his body can neither be perceived nor laid hold of. This god 
Mer precedes the sun and the moon. He protects the kingdoms and the 
people, and delivers them from the fury of war and other calamities. In 
the hook of the great god Ma li chi, there is a phrase of great eHicaey,- 
"Aa! malichi i,epoho{Om.' marichi mdhd)\ whoever possesses this 
formula is prepared for all; a supernatural power is assured him, and upon 
that he may rely. 

17th. The Son of the Gods who dwell in the palace of the Sun,^ This god, 
whilst yet in the hands qf cause (i. e. in the world), practised charity, observ- 
ed the precepts, cultivated virtue, and honoured Buddha. By these means 
he merited birth among the gods. His palace-walls are adorned with the 
most precious things, while five whirlwinds perpetually hurry it along 
without permitting it to halt a moment. It revolves circularly at one half 
the height of Sumeru, and enlightens the four continents. When it is mid- 
day in Jamludwipa, the sun begins to set in Viddha and to rise in Gayentf 
■whilst ak Vtiarakuru it is midnight. It is thus that one sun enlightens 
four continents, drives away night from them, dissipates darkness, and 
promotes the maturity of all things. This is the same god that is des.gnat- 
ed in the Fa hoa king. Son qfthe Gods of Precious Light. 

18th. The Son of the Gode of the Palace of the Moon. The god so named 
obtained the same advantages as the preceding, by the practice of similar 
virtues. His palace is similarly adorned with precious things and wheeled 
around Sumeru, by five whirlwinds, so as to illumine the four continents. 
The full and the new moon occur in the following mode. At the commence- 
ment of the white moon (the apposition) the sun is before at that of the 
Mack moon (the conjunction), tlie sun is behind. According as the reflex of 
the sun is hidden, or apparent, it is new and full moon ; this is what is 
named the sun's approach; apd when the reflex of the sun is diminishing, 
then is the moon’s disk on the wane. Now the moon’s light pours sweet 
and secret inflnenoes upon all beings ; she illumes the night. Her services 
succeed those rendered by the sun. .This is the same god that is designatea 
in the Pa hoa king, ‘ son of the gods of the iriUtant moon.’ 

' . . 19th. So ko lo (Sdgora), that is to. say the salt sea (ocean) ; a name trans- 

Uted.saso king of the dragons. He is the seventh of the hundred and 
seventy-seven kings of the dragons who dwell in the salt sea. He is the 
mentioned, because of his having attained the rank of the 
, y Fatah- 
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most exalted Boclbisattwas, and dwelling in the ten earths,’*' that is to saj', 
having passed throngli the ten degrees that lead the saints to this kind of 
perfection. He shows himself under the figure of a dragon, and makes his 
abode in the salt sea. When rain is about to >fall it is he that beforehand 
spreads out the. clouds and watches that it be equally distributed. He follows 
the assemblies of Foe, protects his law and his people, and thus himself ac- 
quires great merit. His palace, adorned with the seven precious things, 
differs in no respect from that of the gods. 

20th. Van nia lo, whose name signifies * double kingt* or according to 
others, * tinique king double king, because this king and his younger sister 
are sovereigns of hell j unique king, because he has sole charge of that which 
concerns men, whilst his younger sister has the care of what appertains to 
women. His name is also translated as that which allays strife^ because 
he puts an end to the disputations of sinners. It is maintained that a Bo« 
dhisattw'a assumed this form for the benefit of living beings. The CUngfa 
nian king contains a gaiha addressed to men, by Van man lo^ in these 
terms : “ You have received the body of a man, but you cultivate not the 
doctrine ; this is as it were to enter a treasury and to come out empty hand- 
ed ! What avails to utter cries for the pains you endure, when you but suf- 
fer the recompense of your own acts ?” The Book of Kings says : “ The 
king Van (yan ma 16) w'ill in future times become Buddha, and will be 
called Phou wang jou lai, the Tatluigata Universal King, So excellent will 
be the effect of the transformation of this Bodhisattwa.^-’’*' His present name 
is Yan mat or Ye ma^ a transcription of the Sanscrit Yama, This deity is 
named in Tibetan ^C/tm otehe^ in Mandebou Jlmoun khany and in Mongol 

„ Beside^ th# tw^ty gods horn here are.p^y eHierii wfephutf 
no mythological part to play, or who simply cwjcupy sundry 'celestial man- 
sions. Such are the thirty-two gods, the companions of Indra, who dwell 
with him on the summit of Sumeru, and fronf whom the region they occupy 
is denominated Trayastrinsha^ or the heavm of the thirty -^three. These are 
thirty-three personages who having combined together in performing good 
works, merited regeneration in this place. They occupy as many palaces, 
disposed by eights, at each of the four angles of Sumeru ; and the Lord 
of Heaven, Indra, has Ms In the centre. The names of these gods of 
Traymtnmha are unknown ; but Xndra was their chief at the time of the 
former Buddha. 

They name also Ye may in Sanscrit Ydma (not the Tama of Hell) and ia 
Tibetan Thai hraly he who is remote fr&m warj^ or ia * Chir.e=e, happy 
San Uang fa-mny 'a©h¥I* pt 13-# 
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termed ^ cloudiesSi* because the gods who inhabit it have no need of the 
support which clouds lend to the inferior gods. The heaven immediately 
above is that of * happy UfeJ Next in ascending comes that of great re^ 
wards that of ‘ no refiectionf i. e. where the gods during the whole term 
of their lives are exempt from the labour of thought; that of * no fatigue^^ 
where the gods have attained the limits of thought ; pure intelligences without 
support, without locality, free, exempt from trouble ; that of the gods who 
see admirably all the worlds diffused through space ; that of the gods to 
whom all is present and manifest, without obstacle or restriction ; and lastly 
Aghanis/itaj or the heaven of those gods who have attained the extreme 
limit of the tenuity of matter. An attempt has been made, as will be readily 
seen, to graduate the perfections of these eighteen classes of gods, by heaping 
on them ideas of purity, of light, of penetration, of repose, and of subtlety ; 
but with very imperfect success ; for there are many repetitions and in- 
coherencies in this classification, in which moreover various authors differ. 
Some place the heaven of the supreme lord Mahemara vasanamf above 
AghanishtaJ^ 

In the world of immaterial beings there are again four classes of gods ; 
those who, wearied with the bonds of corporeal substance, reside in vacuity, 
or the immaterial ; those who have no place"^ (siih stratum) save knowledge, 
since even void is too gross for them ; the gods who have no place ; and last 
of all, those gods, at the head of immaterial beings, who have the attributes 
neither of the non-thinking gods without locality, nor those appertaining to 
the gods of whom knowledge is the sole locality ;f a definition too absurd for 
me to seek to clear it up in this place. It must be borne in mind that the 
foregoing long elaSsMcation includes neither Bodhisattwas or Buddhas, whose 
moral and intellectual perfections are infinitely above those of all the gpds 
of the various orders. . " ' 

The duration of the lives of the gods is proportioned to their rank in the 
mythological hierarchy here expounded. An Indra, king of the gods of 
Sumeru, lives 36,000,000 years. A great king Brahma equals in longevity 
a grand revolution of the world, 1,344,000,000 years. A god of the ^fozirth 
contemplation^ {exempt from thought) sees five hundred such revolutions j 
and an inhabitant of the last heaven of the incorporeal world, eighty thou- 
sand of them. Father Horace and Deshanterayes have published these various 
degrees of longevity, upon which any further remark is unnecessary. We 
must not however suppose that this long duration of life is regarded as a 
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man who honors the good law and walks firmly in the brahmanical way, 
drinks no liquors which intoxicate and disturb the understanding.* 

There are five signs which indicate that a man is about to be born among 
the gods : 1st. A ‘vivid light surrounds Ms body, and as this is naked, the 
soul thus reflects, Frovided that the other gods witness not mg nudity F 
But at the same moment he appears to others clad, though in reality naked. 
2d. He conceives extraordinary thoughts by discovering the things that are in 
heaven ; and on perceiving in .the woods and the celestial gardens things which 
he had never before seen, he looks at them and examines them on ail sides. 
ScL He is struck with confusion at the appearance of the heavenly damsels, 
and dares not at the sight of their beauty look them in the face. 4th. He is 
tempted to approach the other gods whom he sees j he ponders, he doubts, 
he hesitates what he should do. 5th. When he would raise himself in 
space, fears overcome him ; he rises not high ; he removes not far ; he coasts 
along the walls, or supports himself upon the earth. f — R. 

(18) The Mng A yeou : Asoka ; see Chap. X. note 3. 

(19) toiseSf about sixty English feet, 

(20) Thirty cuhits. — The measure spoken of is the Cheoti or cubit. Its 
length is variously estimated. Sometimes at two c/iAi, (0.610 met.) Some- 
times at one chhi and two tsim (0.4575 met.) Four cheou make one Jcoung 
(bow) and three hundred Jcotmg make one ii. According to this calculation 
the li would be 549 or even 732 metres. — R. 

[The French metre is equal to 39.37 English inches, as determined by 
Kater.-— J. W. L.] 

(21) Heterodox philosophers. — Such are frequently spoken of in Bud- 
dhist books, and -we must in general understand them to be brahmans, 
though sometimes it may be that other oriental sects also are alluded to 
under this denomination. Their discussions with the Samaneaus are fre- 
quently alluded to in narratives of the lives of Sakya Muni and his succes- 
sors. The narratives of Soung yau and Hiuan thsang establish the advan- 
tage the brahmans had obtained over their ancestors in the 6th and 7th 
centuries, and the corresponding decline of Buddhism in the central, western, 
and northern regions of Hindustan. We shall make no reference here to the 
doctrines of the heretics except inasmuch as they relate to the earlier times 
of Buddhism. 

There are reckoned six principal heresiarchs, whose depraved hearts, 
preverse views, and mistaken judgment, disaffected to the true doctrine, 

* Plan i chang che t&eu so wen king, B. XXII. p. 18. verso. 

t Ching fa nian chou kingf B, XXXIX, quoted in the San tsaug fa sou, B. 

xxiL p, m. 
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2d. Mo h:ia U Mu s?ie IL Mo kia li (in Sanscrit, ? 
the title of this man. 
name of his mother. 

enced by living beings, arose, not from ante 
This opinion of the spontaneity of things is 
succession of causes. 

3d. Shan che ye pi lo chu Shan ehe ye (Sa: 
and is the title of this heretic. Pi lo chi ( 
hjs consists in 

sary to seek the doctrine (Mhi) in the sacre< 
obtained of itself when the number of Kalpas 
exhausted* He thought also that after eigh 
trine would be obtained naturally. 

4th. A khi to hiue she khin pho lo. A khi 
this heresiarch, the explanation of which is not given, 
pho lo (Kamhala) signifies ^coarse gar^nents,^ His i 
posing that destiny might be controlled,— that hap 
tained, for example, independently of causes in an ai 
the doctrine consisted in wearing coarse garments, tearing out the hair, 
exposing the nostrils to sihoke, and the body to heat on five sides (the four 
sides of the body, and having fire besides on the head) ; in submitting in 
short to all manner of morafications, in the hope that having in the present 
life experienced all sorts of suffering, eternal happiness would be obtained 
in a future existence, 

5th, Kia lo kieou iko kia chin yan. Kia lo kieou tho, the title of this 
heretic, signifies < Chest of ossJ Kia chin yan, * Shaven hahf was his family 
name* His error, not well defined, consists in asserting, that of the laws, 
gome are accessible to the understanding, and others are not so. 

6th. m mn tho jo tmtseu. Ni kian tho signifies ‘ eaempi from bonds/ 


Idens raiionem) is 

of which is not given, is the 
He falsely inferred that the evil and the good experl- 
acts, but of themselves. 
3 rror which excludes the 
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and is. a very common title of heretics. He derived from his mother the 
name of Jo thi, the signification of which is not known. This heretic assert* 
ed that crimes and virtues, happiness and misery, were fixed by fate; 
that as subject to these we cannot avoid them ; and that the practice 
of the doctrine can in no wise assist ns. In this notion his heresy 
consisted.’^ 

The ideas adopted by the heretics on certain points the law, are called 
views, that is, particular ways of seeing, — hypotheses, — enunciated opinions. 
They take, in various doctrines, false things for true ones, and verities for 
errors ; they entangle men with explanations, and seduce them from right 
reason. There are seven views of this kind. The first consists in speaking ill 
of the law, in attacking it without proof, in treating as erroneous the senti* 
ment of retribution for good or evil acts, and the doctrine of the origin of the 
six senses and the six sensible ( 3 [ualities ; to refer them, for instance, to the god 
Brahma or to atoms. The second is the ‘ view of me, ^ which makes the party 
a sort of lord and master, existing of bis own power, and constituting 
me (egotism or individuality), in ignorance that person is nothing more than 
the vain and transient union of the five The * view of perpe^ 

tual duration,'^ contemns the fluctuation of the person and the body, 
as also the doctrine that all external beings, whoever they be, are, without 
exception, subject to destruction, and return to eociinciion. Those who admit 
the * view of termination^ know not that the laws (of nature) are naturally 
spiritual, eternal, indestructible ; they erroneously deem them subject to a 
term, and falsely conclude that after death the body is not subject to re-birth. 
The fifth is c&Sied prmceptorum furtum, otvisionis captio: it consists in 

despising the veritable precepts laid down by the Tathdgatas, and in follow* 
ing other wicked precepts by which men distinguish and separate them- 
selves from others to advance therein : as for example, where one per- 
suades himself that he had been in a formeir existence, an ox or a dog, and 
restricts himself to feed on grass or impure objects ; this is called following 
the * precept of the ox or dogJ In truth, small merit is acquired thus, 
although some persuade themselves that it is sufficient. They thus lead a 
disorderly life, and neglect the observance of the true concatenation of 
things. By the sixth view, called fruciuum furtum, despising the same 
concatenation, as well as the/r««7s which are rightly expected from actions, 
they turn excellent resolutions into a blamable conduct, and strive to 
obtaifi tlie merit of mortification by exposing themselves naked to the 

r/ic h id Uy king ; Collection of the Dharanis. Fan y ming i, quoted in the 
San tsang fa sou, Book XX Vi I. p. 11, 

t Vocaih pentagL sect. XXXIII. 
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rigors of cold or to the Eeat of hre and of the sun, (named the Jr do heats) 
in covering themselves with ashes, and sleeping upon thorny plants ; and 
the trihing merit derived from these acts, they exaggerate by a false persua - 
sion that there is none superior. Lastly, the seventh view, called that ‘ of 
doubt, ^ consists in hesitating among all these opinions, whether of indi- 
viduality, or non-individuality ; eternal duration, or non-eternal duration ; 
without the power pf malcing up the mind to either of these classes of 
ideas. 

We are elsewhere assured that heterodox opinions do not exceed four in 
number ; but the views are announced in an almost enigmatic manner. The 
partisans of the system of numbers {sanhhya) admit only timm amongst 
causes and effects, and not diversum. Those of the opposite system see 
nothing among these but diversum. Those of the Le so pho (Rishabna) 
admit equally unum and diversutn^f In the absence of elucidations, it is 
difficult to say whether logic or cosmogony is here referred to. 

The heretics are equally divided upon the identity of ego and the five 
{SJeandka ) some think that ego and the fiye {Skandha) equally exist, 
others that neither do. Others again, to escape the preceding errors, believe 
that ego and the five Bkandha both do and do not exist, thus falling into a 
manifest contradiction. The last, to avoid this contradiction, assert by a 
kind of play of words, that ego and the five bkandha are neither existent 
nor non-existent, a difficulty which orthodox Buddhism can alone explain 
away. The heretics agmn deny the duration of ego ; some think that the 
ego of preceding generations is the same as, that of the present one, without 
interruption^ and so fall into the error of perpetuity. Others think that the 
^ ego of now began in the present generation and not in foregoing ones ; they 
therefore believe it not eternal, and so fall into the hypothesis of interruption. 
Others think that ego is eternal and that the body is not so ; but in this 
way the body is set aside, and is no part of ego. This therefore is an erro- 
neous notion. Lastly, others have remarked that the body being compound 
{diver sum) is not eternal j and that ego not being compound, cannot be 
eternal. But in this manner also, there can be no ego without the body.§ 

In several legends concerning Sakya Muni, some controversies are men- 
tioned which that personage and his disciples held with the partisans of 
ninety-five sects: but we learn that this number was reduced to eleven, 
whose doctrines, books and discipline were diffused throughout the east. 
They are pointed out as follows : 1st. The sectaries of the doctrine of 

* San tsang fa B. XXX. p. 2, v. 
t XVII. p. 2a, verso. 

t Idem, B. XVIII. 

§ Ibid. 
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slumbers (Smikk^a ) ; so called either because they discourse in the jfirst place 
of numbers, or because ratiocination begets (proceeds by) number ; or be- 
cause they treat of numbers and make these tbeir study* They teach that 
darkness begets intelligence, and that, up to spiritual cyo, there are twenty- 
five principles or realities ; 1st, obscurity, or primordial nature, (natura per 
se ;) 2d. The principle of knowledge or intelligence (i3wddA«) j Sd, The 
thought of cyo (conscience) ; 4th, 5th, 6th, 7th, 8th, the five subtile things, 
or colour, sound, odour, savour, and tactility. 9th, 10th, llth, 12th, 13th, 
the five great (beings), earth, water, fire, air, and ethers 14th, 15th, 16th. 
17th, 18th, the five roots of knowledge, the eye, the ear, the nose, the 
tongue, and the body; 19, 20, 21, 22, 23,, the five roots of action, the 
mouth, the handi the foot, the fundament, the urethra*, 24, the co-disposxng 
root of the heart, oimemy composed of five elements and completing with ten 
preceding the eleven roots ; 26, the spiritual ego^ or the knowledge that has 
its seat in the eighth viscus. The heretics believe that the spiritual ego is able 
to beget the laws, that it is eternal, indestructible, and that it is the nirvma.'^ 

The discovery of these twenty-five principles is ascribed to Kia pi lo 
{Kapila or the Tawny). Those who adopt his opinions, devote themselves 
to contemplation ; they pretend to possess divine intelligence, and to be able 
to come to the knowledge of what has happened during eighty thousand 
Kalpas. As for what happened before these Kalpas, they know nothing 
about it, and hence name it obscurity ^ whence arises nature, then under* 
standing, then the intellectual ego, the supreme principle. They arrange 
these 25 principles under nine divisions ; but in reality they make the first 
twenty-four principles originate from the twenty-fifth, the spiritual ego, 
which they consider the Lord, ever intelligent and enlightened, eternal, in- 
destructible, embracing and mcluding all the laws, by conseq^uenee unique, 
the cause of all beings, and of nirmna itself. . .. 

2d. The sectaries of the Wei chi (Vaishesika), a Sanscrit word signifying 
^ withotU superior* ^ without motor* This man appeared in the world 800 
years before Buddha. The people of his time hid themselves during the 
daytime in the mountains and marshes to avoid noise and distractions. At 
night they saw and heard well, and came forth to beg. In this they resem- 
bled the owls, and were hence named iht owl-hermits^ Wei cM had the five 
faculties (see above p. 125); be composed ten times ten thousand verses in 
testimony of hodM, and then joyously entered nirvana. He put forward 
the sia? generative words : 1st. Substance, which is the body of the laws 
(of nature) upon which quality and action are supported ; 2d. Virtue, or 
quality ; 3d, Action, use, or employment, 4th. The great being, that is 
** San tsang fa sou, B. XLYXI. p, 26. 
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what is common to suhstance. quality and action, or these ttoee 
considered in their unity. 5th. The common and the Afferent,- 
“mple, the earth considered with reference to earth, -tins rs the eommo^ 
withLferenoe to water, this is the differmt^ and so on with water, fi.e, 
air &c. CUi. Union or aggregation ; by which is understoo t le union o 
all the laws (of nature). For exemplification, -a bird is flying in space ; 
suddenly he arrives at the branch of a tree ; he stops there. It is the same 
of the laws (of nature) in the union of which stability consists. 

3d. Sectaries who cover themselves with ashes (Vibhilti) ; these imagine 
that the sixth god of the world of desires, Iswara, created all things. 

ith The sectaries of the Vedas imagine that Nar&yana, (he whoso 
strength is comparable to a lock by reason of the strong articulation of his 
members) created the four famiUes ; that from his mouth were created 
the Brahmans, from his arms the Kshetriyas, from his thighs the Vaisyas 
aiad from his feet the Shudras. 

5th. The partisans of the An chha {Anda, egg, Hiranya garUa of Indian 
mytholo-'y) ; these admit a first principle, or end of the past. They believe 
that in tL beginning of the world there were vast waters. Then was pro- 
duced the great An chha, which had the form of a fowl s egg. t ivi e 
. into two parts or seoidons j;„ the upper produced the heaven } the lower, t e 
earth. Betwixt these was produced a god, Brahma, who had the power of 
creating all heings without exception, animate and inanimate. They con- 
sider Brahma as the lord and creator. By another error they believe him 

immortal.’*' , , „ , 

.. '•.fith. The sectaries who admit of time, that is to say, who believe that 

■ bein-s are born of time, remark that plants, trees and other vegetables have 
one time for the production of flowers, another for that of fruits ; that there is 
a time to make use of them ; that sometimes there is an expansion, sometimes 
a contraction, so that a branch of a tree is at one time covered with flowers, 
at another it is dried up. They hence infer that time exists, although it be 

a thing invisible and infimtely subtle. 

7th. The sectaries who recognise in space the principle of all things. 
Space or extension doth, according to them, beget all things,— men, the 
heaven and the earth ; and after their extinction, these return to original 

space, 

; 8 th. The Lou Ma ye (Laokika), so calleS from a word signifying ‘ con. 
f ormolu with the age,’ beUeve that form, thought, and other laws (of na- 
ture) are infinitely subtle principles ; and that these are produced from the 
four great beings (the elements) ; that the subtle may beget the gross ; and 

«■ * San tsang B. XVII. p. 26, versOs 
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9th. The sectaries, * strong of mauth * wcQ who admit ether as 

the principle of all things ; they believe that ether begets air ; that air 
begets fire; fire, heat ; heat, water ; water, ice ; which solidified becomes 
earth. The earth begets five diverse sorts of graia ; these produce life, 
which when destroyed, is reduced to ether. 

1 0th. The sect of those who believe that happiness or misery follows the 
actions of men ; and that there are punishment and reward suitable to the 
actions performed during life. If any one observe the precepts and practise 
virtue, the sufferings of the soul and body which he undergoes, efface ante- 
rior acts ; and when these are destroyed, sufferings also cease and nirvana is 
attained. Anterior' acts are therefore, according to these sectaries, the 
universal cause. 

1 1th. The sectaries who admit of no eause^ but maintain that every thing 
happens of itself ; who believe that beings are neither yiu nor youarti that is, 
neither dependent apai'te priori^ nor linked a parte posteriori ; that all is 
produced and destroyed of its own spontaneity.* We have seen (note 14) 
that nine diSerent opinions upon the origin and production of the world 
have been declared heterodox by the Buddhists, The heretics, say they, 
understand not that the laws of nature have had no beginning and will have 
no end. \^^en causes and effects are combined and concatenated, they 
erroneously call this hirth ; when causes and effects are disunited and iso- 
lated, they falsely denominate this esstinction^ Birth and extinction follow 
destiny (are its effects), and are not in truth the realities of nature. But, 
following their peculiar caprices, some have thought that that which produces 
birth is a distinct creature, who had power to form the world and all 
beings. There are, as respects this matter, nine ^ false views^ (erroneous 
hypotheses) ; 1st. There are heretics who believe that all beings are born of 
time; as trees have a time to bear flowers, and a time not to bear them. 
Time therefore exercises an action ; it expands and it contracts. It causes 
the branch of a tree, according to the season, to clothe itself with leaves, or 
to wither. Time, although so subtle and imperceptible a substance, mani- 
fests its existence by its action upon flowers, fruits, and other objects of the 
same kind. Time therefore is to he taken as an eternal being, the sole 
cause of all beings, even of nirmna, 2d, The partisans of space suppose 
that the four parts of space, namely, the east, the west, the north and the 
south, are able to produce men, the heaven, and the earth ; and that after 
extinction, all these, return to space ; ether, the universe, all, is space. Space 
is that by which men and all beings live and die; nothing is independent of 
* San tsan^fasou, B. XLIII, p. 24. 
o 3 ' fi, 
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space. Space must be taken, therefore for an eternal being, &c. .?mL Aloms^ 
that is the most attenuated particles of dust, have been held by the parti- 
sans of Loii kia t/e (‘ conformable with the age’) as begetting form, tlionght, 
and the other laws. They say that the most subtle particles of the four 
great (beings), that is the elements, are eternal, and capable of engendering 
the grosser beings; that although their form be exceedingly subtle, the suh- 
stance or matiet still exists ; and that while the grosser substances of the 
world are changeable, their cause, exceedingly subtle, is unchangeable ; they 
hence maintain that these subtle elements are the unique, eternal being, «S:c» 
4th. Ether or empt^ space^ is considered by the sectaries designated strong 
of month (ore fortes) as the cause of all beings ; for they say, of ether is 
begotten air ; of air, fire ; of lire, heat ; of heat, water ; of water, ice ; 
of indurated ice, earth ; of earth, the five kinds of grain ; of these, life ; and 
life, on its termination, returns to empty space. In the opinion of these 
therefore, ether is the eternal, unique being, &c, 5th. The sectaries who 
conform to the age admit the seed of the elements, tiiat is of earth, water, 
fire, and air, as being sufficient to cause all things ; they believe that ail 
the beings in the universe are born of the four elements, and on their de- 
struction, return to these. For example, in the body (literally the root of 
the hody)^ the solid part corresponds with earth ; the humid part, with 
water; the warmth, with fire; the mobile part (or mobility), with air. 
From this we may infer that the body, and all beings, differ in no respect 
from the four elements. Thus the seed of the four elements is, according to 
these.sectaries, the unique, eternal being, &c. 6th. The spiritual J, or that 
which heretics call the knoxoUdge of the eighth viscus* Kia pi lo and his 
sectaries teach, as we have already seen, that the principle of the twenty- 
five realities, or the obscure principle, produces intelligence ; that of intelli- 
gence is born the thought of /; that the thought of 1 begets color, sound, 
smell, taste, and touch, or the five atoms ; that of the five atoms are born 
the five elements, earth, water, fire, air, and ether ; that of the five elements 
are born the eleven rooU^ the eye, the nose, the tongue, the body, the mens, 
the hand, the foot, the mouth, the intestinal orifice, and the urethra, which, 
with the spiritual J, make twenty-five principles, the first- twenty four of 
which are born of the spiritual J, and depend upon it as upon a master. 
They look upon this spiritual 1 as eternal, intelligent, enlightened, and 
quiescent. In it reside eternity and indestructibility ; it includes and embraces 
all the laws (of nature) . They accordingly regard it as unique being, &c. 
7th. The partisans of the Vedas recognise the excellent vanquisher, or 
jKdrdyma, the most excellent and the most victorious of the Gods, he who 
begot the four families or castes. From his navel issued a great lotus, and 
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of this lotus was born the god Brahma, who possessed the power of creating 
all things. The victorious god is, according to this system, superior to 
Brahma, and it is he who is regarded by these sectaries as the unique, eter- 
nal being, &c. 8th. The worshippers of the Lord (Ishwara) , or the governor of 
the three thousand worlds, residing in the heaven called Aghanisktd, These 
sectaries rub themselves over with ashes, as do also the brahmans in general, 
who regard this god as the cause of all things. They attribute to him four 
virtues (guna) ; substance, or substantial reality, ubiquity, eternity, and 
the power of creating all the laws (of nature). They assert also that this 
god has three bodies ; the body of the laWj signifying that his substance is 
eternal, universally diffused, and co-extensive with empty space, and having 
the power of creating all things ; the body that disposes, because superior to 
forms ; the body of transformations, because be converts in the six conditions 
all the beings whose form be assumes. 9th. The partisans of Maha Brahma.*^ 
Nine other points are enumerated upon which the heretics are at fault in 
regard to form, relation, cause, effect, sight, nature, concatenation (destiny), 
action, conduct ; and which have been expounded by the Tathagatas to the 
very intelligent Bodhisattwain the congregation of Lanha, to spare all subse- 
quent ages the danger of mistake on this subject. There are twenty kinds 
of error respecting the nature of nirvana : 1st. The death of the body when 
it is destroyed, and when respiration ceases and goes out like a lamp, is so 
called. 2d. Those who deem space to be the prime being, name the 
destruction and return of the universe to its origin, nirvana. 3d. Those 
who believe air to produce, prolong, and destroy life, and to give birth to 
all things, called the air ninsdnk. 4th:'^The heretical followers of the Vedas 
believe, as we have seen, that a lotus arose from the navel of Narayan%. from 
which sprung the prince and father of the gods, Brahma, who gave birth to 
all beings, animate and inanimate, which issued from his mouth ; as also all 
the great lands, the theatre of happiness, virtue, and the precepts, where 
are presented in offering flowers and plants, and victims such as hogs, sheep, 
asses, horses, &c. Birth in such lands is called by them nirvana. The 
heretics of I she na, and their different offsets, assert that the venerable 
master I she na is invisible, and Alls all space ; and that he can of what is 
invisible and formless, constitute all beings, animate and in animate, and all 
things without exception. They call him therefore nirvana. 6th. The 
heretics that go about naked think that the , clear and distinct perception of 
all things in their different modes of being is nirvana. 7th. The partisans 
of Pi shi assert that the union or combination of the earth, water, fire, 

Ilona yan king, Son'l sou van i chhao. quoted in the Sari t$a7ig fa sou. B, 

XXXV. p. '3, 
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air, anil etlier, of atoms and other beings, begets the vvorhl and all beings in- 
telligeut or uniuteUigent ; that when there is no nnion, there is then disper- 
sion ; and that this dispersion is nirmna^ 8th. The heretics who mortify 
the body name thus the end of that body aiid of the happiness it might 
enjoy. 9Lh. Those who place themselves in dependence upon w'omnn, be- 
lieve that the supreme lord, Ma i aheou la {Mahd hkwara),, made a woman 
of whom were bora gods^ men, dragons, birds, as well as all the beings pro- 
duced from eggs, serpents, scorpions, flies, &c. And that he who under- 
stands this is in nirvana, 10th. The sectaries who give themselves up to 
bodily mortifleations {tapasvi)i think that sins and happiness have an end J 
and that virtue has one also } and that this is nirvana, 11 th. The sectaries 
named of the pure eye, believe that passions have their limit ; they attach 
themselves therefore to prudence (jari^'wo), which is their nirt'awa. r2th. The 
sectaries of Ma tho lo believe that their master, Ndrdyana, hath said : “ It is 
I who made all things ; I am the being of all beings ; I created ail worlds. 
All animate and inanimate beings are born of me ; and when they return io 
mother place (paraira), that is called nirvana,*^ 13th. The partisans of Ni 
Man ism say that there were born in the first place a male and a female, 
and ^bat from the tmion of the^ are produced all things, animate and inani- 
mate j and when the latter separate, and return on their destruction to an^ 
other place, that is nirvdm, 14th* The sectaries of Seuff Ma (Saukhya) 
admit the twenty-five principles as being the cause of nature and of all 
beings, and they call this nirvdnd, ,15th. The sectaries of Ma i sheou lo 
{Mahd Xshwara) say that it was in truth Brahma who produced Narayana, 
who is the cause. That which they<*call Brahma and Ndrdyana are sover- 
eign gods and lords, the cause of birth and of extinction; all things are 
bom of the lord, and are extinguished of the lord, who is therefore nirvana, 
Ifith. Those sectaries who admit of no cause, say that it is neither cause nor 
effect that produced all beings ; that there is neither pure cause nor impure 
cause ; that the thorns of a prickly plant and the colours of the peacock ^re 
the work of no one, but exist of themselves unbegotten of any cause. 17th, 
The partisans of time say that time ripens all the elements, forms all beings, 
and disperses them. It is said in the books of these heretics that though 
struck with a hundred arrows if your time has not come, you cannot die ; 
but if your time have come, contact with the slightest plant will destroy 
you forthwith. All things are produced by time, matured by time, and ex- 
tinguished by time. 18th. The sectaries of water believe that water is the 
principle of all things ; that it formed the heaven and the earth, and all 
beings, animate and inanimate ; that it can make and destroy ; and they call 
it nirvana, 19th. The partisans of the ether system think ether the cause 
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and first principle of all things ; that of ether is Dom au, 
rfements in snccession, as already mentioned. The earth begets a 
seeds and medicinal herbs after their kinds, amongst which are ! 
ducive to life, which after being nourished, returns at last to eth 
The sectaries who believe in the An chha {Anda) think that- ’ 
originally no sun, no moon, no stars, no earth, no ether. Therf 
vast water. The great An chha was there produced of the form 
egg, of the colour of gold; when it arrived at maturity, it separ 
parts, between which Brahma was born, as seen above. When 
inanimate beings are dissipated and lost in the other place, thi 

^ , - 

Independenfly of the erroneous opinions which they profess o: 

doctrine, there are observances which the heretics deem requisi 
them real merit. Six kinds of mortification are reckoned among ti 
1st. They refuse to eat and drink, and endure for a long time 
thirst, vainly persuading themselves that they thus acquire 
reward. 2d. They plunge into very cold streams. 3d. They 
'selves on different parts of their -bodies, or breathe burning va; 
nostrils. 4th. They remain perpetually seated, naked, and expo 
and heat. 5th. They select cemeteries and funeral groves for 
ing-places, and bind themselves to perpetual silence. 6th. S. 
viiof !n onfprTor existences they were oxen or dogs, and observe 
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ij^noraut men who in tlieir perversity believe not in the three precious oueSs 
and who are without rectitude and filial piety, but who abound in the clementa 
of all crimes which expose them to retributions, are at their death as 
certain to fall into the evil conditions (see above), as the shadow is 
certain to follow the substance. This is one of those crimes from which 
there is no delivery, with however much desire it may be attempted, 4th. 
They doubt the precepts ; instead of having perfect confidence in the pre- 
cepts, they ask themselves if it were not more useful to adhere to the prac- 
tice called that of ‘ the hen and the dog^ which consists in supporting one^s- 
self on a single leg like a hen, or of feeding upon foul aliment like a dog ; 
or in other austerities which require the renunciation of good manners, 5th. 
They doubt the truth of the Precepts, that is they hesitate betwixt the 
Precepts of Foe and those of Fou Ian na."^ 

According to the account of Seng ebao, master of the law, the heretics 
multiplied eight hundred years after Foe entered nirvana ; they established 
violent sects and wicked doctrines; repressed truth, and disturbed sound 
judgment. It was then that J)eva Bodhisattwa^dhci'^lt of Loung shou 
(Naga krdchuna) composed the work ea|itled Pe lun^ (the hundred dis-’ 
^4 closing the road to error .f 
note nmy the will not deem it too 

muoii go wh^ he oon4der8 that fn. showing us what the Buddhists held to 
be heterodox opinions, it places us i» a better condition to decide upoiLwhat 
they hdld to be orthodoxy. It is a round-about but certain way of funda- 
mentaUy understanding a doctrine to contrast the latter with all that its 
partisans hold to be erroneous in other creeds. Lastly, amongst ail passages 
in Chinese authors relative to what the Buddhists denominate heresies, I 
have met with none that was particularly applicable to the fire wor- 
shippers of Persia, of whom it would appear that certain legends written in 
Mongolian make mention under the name of Tarsa . — R. 

(22) A loud roar. — This prodigy is very famous, and is apparently 
alluded to in a book which I have found several times quoted under 
the title of Fa fang Jsouang su Ueu heou bring ^ that js to say, apparently 
the Sanscrit words Maha vazpulga SinhanddanddL There was a Bodhisattwa 
whose name, Sinhanddanddif *■ roaring of the Ziow,* appears to I'efer to a 
similar circumstance — R. 

(2$) JOivine sustenance; — an ascetic phrase, signifying apparently con- 
templation, or meditation ; applied to the most sublime perfections of the 
understanding. — R. 

* Chhing chy lun, quoted in the San tsangfa sou, B. XXIV. p. 9, verso. 

t tsang fa son, Chapter of the San Urn, or three discourses, B. IX. p. 15, 
yerso. 
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(24) The men of the age ; — a designation used to distinguish ordinary men 
from the saints of different ranks who have delivered themselves from cor- 
poreal bonds, and assured themselves against human infirmities. — R. 

(25) His hair and his 7iazls. — ^Compare the account of Hiuoan thsang, in 

his description of Agodga, of Sou lou &? 2 a, andof Kiupi shouang na. The 
hair, nails, and teeth of the Buddhas, Bodhisattwas, and other saints, are the 
relics most ordinarily spoken of, and over which sthupas erected. — R. 

(26) The three Foes of the past times /—that is, Karkuchanda, Kanaka 
Muni, and Kasyapa. — R. 

(27) Shy Ida wen, or Shy hia muniy — the anchoret^ or ornameni of the 
house of Sdkya ,* for Sakya is the family, and not the personal name of the 
last Buddha, and is used in the latter sense by way of abbreviation only. 

There was a very ancient Buddha of the name of Sdkya in the time called 
the three asankya^ when our Buddha began the period of his existence, 
was then natoed Fa kouang mingy * the very luminous.’ This application 
of the same name to two or more personages has been but little attended to. 
Thus we have two Amitabhas, two Sakya Muni’s, two Avalokiteswaras, 
&c. — R. 

(28) A ifrnyow.— The Chinese word Loung corresponds with the Indian 

term iVa^a. The idea of a fabulous being analogous to reptiles, but endowed 
with the faculty of flight, is much more ancient in China than the Buddhist 
religion. It would be curious to ascertain if this idea had not been taken 
from India from the highest antiquity, and whether Zoung is not a corrup- 
tion of the Sanscrit Ndga» The reference here is not to the part that dragons 
play in the national mythology of the Chinese, but to that assigned them in 
the fables of the Buddhists. , 

There are eight classes of intelligent beings to whom the doctrines be- 
queathed by the Buddhas may be profitable, and ^^7 secure ultimate deli- 
verance : these are the eight classes who are represented as attending in 
crowds (like the shrubs of a thicket), upon, the preachings and the assem- 
blies of the saints of the three translations , that is to say, of the Sravakas 
the Nidana Buddhas, and the Bodhisattwas : 1st, the gods {J>eva^ ; 2d, the 
dragons {Loungy Nkga) ; 3d. the Ye cha {Yakshas') ; 4th, the Kan iha pko 
{Gandharvas) ,* 5th, the jd. sieou lo (Asuras) ; 6th, the A£<z leotc to (Garuras) j 
7th, the Kin na lo (Kinnaras) ; 8th, the Ma heou lo hia (Mahoragm), 

I shall have occasion in the sequel of these notes to recur to the different 
classes of genii ; at present I shall restrict myself to the consideration of the 
Nagas, who, as we see, occupy a place amongst beings superior to man and 
endowed with reason. They are, say the Buddhbfes, intelligent animals. In 
the ‘ Book of the Peacock"* {Khoung tm king)y the * Book of Great Cloud$^ 
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(Ta ijiin kiugi)y and oth^r sacred works, we find the dragons named by their 
titles, and their kings designated as protectoi’S of the law of Buddha.* There 
are in the sea, one hundred and seventy- seven kings of the dragons. The 
seventh is named So Me lo, * the salt sea^ (Sdgara) ; he is the nineteenth 
of the twenty gods, and is the most powerful dragon-king. It is he who 
when the Bodhisattwas reside in the ten earths (or grades of unification) 
appears with his dragon-body above the ocean. When it rains, it is be who 
spreads (over the skies) the thick clouds so as to ensure the most ad- 
vantageous rain for all. He constantly attends the assemblies of Buddha ; 
defends the law, protects the people, and thus acquires for himself great 
merits. His palace is adorned with the seven precious things, and pre- 
sents the same magnificence as those of the gods. It is in this palace that 
the dragons compiled the 'fork called Hia pen, Mng ^ or * the Last Volume^^ 
from the discourses of Manjusri and Ananda ; and it is there that the Bodhi- 
sattwa, Ndga fcochtma it when he penetrated the palace of the dragons. 
This book was divided into three parts, or volumes ; the superior, the mean, 
and the inferior. The inferior contained a hundred thousand gathas, dis- 
tributed into forty-eight classes. Ndga kochma retained them in his memo- 
ry, and published them to the world. There, too, are preserved books of 
marveUous ;KKtent, seeing that one among them coatmns as many gdihds as 
there ate atoms in. ten great cbiliocosms,^ and as many sections there are 
atoms in the four mundane continents. f 

Dragons are produced in four different ways ; from an egg, from the 
womb, from humidity, and by transformation, according as they dwell to 
the east, the south, the west, or the north of the tree Cha she ma li (herd 
of, deer). Their palaces are adorned with the seven precious things. They 
enjoy, as do other creatures superior to man, the faculty of transformation, 
saving on five particular occasions, when it is not permitted them to conceal 
their form ; namely, at their birth, at their death, at the time of their mer- 
riment, when they are angry, and when asleep. It is narrated on this sub- 
ject that at the time when Buddha was with the Sangas in the garden Ky 
. kou toUf there was a king of the dragons of the sea, who, endued with human 
form, came and asked to embrace religious life. The Bhikshus, ignorant 
that they were dealing with a dragon, received him according to his request. 
The dragon-monk withdrew to yield himself up to contemplation ; but the 
dragons are of a dull stupid disposition ; he became drowsy, and having 
lost the faculty of disguising himself, his body entirely filled the apartment. 

* Fan y ming i, B. IL Chapt. * of the eight classes.’ 

t Hhua yan king sou, or History of the Gods, quoted in the San tsang fa sou, 
B* XWI. p, 10 ». 
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The Bhikshus who dwelt with Mm^ having returned to the house, were seized 
with terror on beholding him. They uttered loud cries to summon their 
companions, and thus awakened the dragon, who resumed the figure of a bhi- 
kshu, and sat with his legs crossed in the attitude of meditation. The disap- 
pearance of the dragon, and the restoration of the monk renewed the terror 
of the assembly, which immediately reported the affair to Buddha. “ This 
is not,” said he, “ a man, but a king of the dragons/' He then summoned 
him, preached the law in his behalf, directed his return to the palace of the 
dragons, and forbade the bhikshus ever to admit a dragon to monastic life. 
This gave Buddha occasion to explain the five circumstances appertaining to 
the destiny of this class of beings.* .The dragons are the kings of scaly animals 
and of those called insects. They can conceal themselves, or shine with a 
brilliant light, and assume a larger or a smaller stature ; but they are subject 
to three scourges which torment their existence. They dread the scorching 
winds and burning sands, which consume their skin and fiesli and occasion 
them the most lively pain in their bones. They are liable to fall in the midst of 
tempests, which occasion them to lose the ornaments which embellish their 
garments, and strip them naked, circumstances infinitely annoying to them. 
Lastly, they dread that, while they are disporting the Garuda^ enter the 
palace and carry away the newly born dragons, upon which he feeds. 

We shall see in the course of this narative many fabulous adventures, in 
which dragons of either sex figure ; — and shall then take occasion to recur 
to the subject. — R. 

(29) Fifty Yojans : — about 2 to 300 miles. 

(30) Limit qf fire ; — in the text Ho king* The great distance here indi* 

carted, if it is not erroneous, carries us to the northern boundaries of India, or 
even to TShet, in' the direotbn riie soupcest of ^ s 

There is doubtless bathe name of the 
an allusion to some legend that has hitherto escaped our research, and' per- 
haps some tradition of a volcanic eruption ; or it may refer to thermal springs 
such as are found in the Himalaya. Rather d'Andrada, speaking of the 
element of fire, repeats a fable referring to a hot spring in the same coun- 
tries. A country named Agniya is mentioned in the enumeration of the 
northern countries of India. Agni\ deva^ or the god office, residing at AgnU 
pumt is reckoned among the divinities of KepaLt 

(31) Sang kia tan . — Buddhist temple ; see Chap. III. note 5* 

* Simtsang fa sou^'B.'KXlTLt'p.^* ■ 

t Miirkimdega Pumnat quoted by Ward, tietv of tM Hist, of the Hindus, VoL 

II. p. ii. ' ’ 

I Asiatic Bmearchm, VoL XVI. p. 4dd, note 2t7, 
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( S‘>') Pv chi foe.— 'We have already seen thus named a class of saints who oc- 

.u;y ahigh rank in the Buddhist hierarchy. The Sanscrit expression is Pra- 
iylL Buddha, the Pdli, Paoheha Buddha, the MongoUau Prad.yaJoud. 
M. Schmidt has not recognised this lastform, but has sahshed himself with 
transcribing the word without tracing its origin. It is apparently from the Pah 
form,imcSei«, that the Chinese have transcribed the word Py ch„ but this 
presents a difficulty : the translators assert that the fan word entire, is j 
c« hialo, which would give aform wholly unknown in Sanscrit Pratyeha^ 
and does not correspond with the analysis made by the Chinese of the 
Sanscrit word. However it be, when the authors of the Chinese trans- 
lations, instead of confining themselves to the transcription of the word 
endeavour to give its meaning, they render it in three different ways, w i i 
lead to the supposition of some equivoque in the Sanscrit radicffi. y 
assert that Py chi foe signifies Tuan kio,' complete intelhgence ; Yuan ho, 

‘ inteUigence produced by destiny’ (or the concatenation of causes) and Tou 
Ko, ‘isolated, or distinct inteUigence.’ This triple translation must arise 
from some equivocal meaning in Sanscrit : the last is the only one which 

completely coincides with the well known sense of Prafyeia. . 

However this be, the place occupied by the Pratyeka Buddhas in the 
litertWffiytff sSSats “ Buddhist works. There are 

five fruits vvhich set those vvho We gathered them on the way to tie 
supreme Bodhi, and names are given to the various degrees of perfection 
infficated by these five fruits. The lowest of these is that of the Srota- 
panna, who has stiU 80,000 kalpas to pass ere he be completely emanci- 
pated ftom the influence of error and passion. Above these, are m tie 
ascending scale, the sakndigami, the An&gimi, and the Arhan. Abov 
these are the Pratyeha-Buddhas, who have gathered the fifth fruit. These 
have for ever renounced the errors of the three worlds, lasts, anger, hatred, 
and ignorance 5 and when they shall have passed through 10,000 Kffipas, 
wUl obtain the first degree, above which is none other.* Buddha himself 
has said ; “A hundred wicked men are not worth one virtuous one ; a 
thousand virtuous men are not worthone observer of the five precepts st ten 
thousand observers of the five precepts are not worth one Sakridigamt , ten 
million Sakriddgdmfs, are not worth one Andgdmt, one hundred millions of 
Anagamis are not worth one Arhan.- a thousand miffions of Arhans, are 
not worth one Pratyeka Buddha.” But he adds, “ Ten thousand milUons 
of Pratyeka Buddhas are not equal to one of the Buddhas of the three 
times, that is the past, the present, and the future ; and a hundred times ten 

• Book of the great Nirvdna, quoted in the San tsang fa sou, B. XXII. p. 3 v. 

t See XVI. n. 20. 
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tkoiisand millions of Buddhas are nofc equal to the being freed from 
thought, locality, action, and manifestation.^' 

The Ymn khr by the contemplation of the twelve (NiMnas) 

emancipates himself from ego and the other errors ; knows and compre- 
hends the true void (spiritual substance) and the nature of JSfirvdm, He is 
thus carried beyond the girdle of the three 'worlds ; it is his Yma or me- 
dium of translation into nirvana; and as the Fw<z» (the twelve degrees of 
individual destiny) have place in him, he is on this account named Yuan 
Aio,— which appears to mean Ntdam^Buddka, 

The Tou Mo make their appearance in ages destitute of Buddhas. They 
are solitary and devoted to the contemplation of things and their vicissi- 
tudes ; and being without master, it is of their own understanding that they 
attain the comprehension of the veritable void ; hence their name Tou Mo 
(* isolated intelligence'), apparently Pratyeka- Buddha. Men who have 
attained this rank can effect their own salvation only ; they are not per- 
mitted to experience those grand emotions of compassion which are of ser- 
vice to all living beings without exception, and which are peculiar to the 
Bodhisattwas. Such are the bounds to which the Tou kio are restricted, 
and by which they are disabled from becoming Buddhas (immediately) 

The Tou Mo and the Ymn Mo are mentioned concurrently in the same 
passage, t which seems to prove that the Buddhists of China at least, have 
established some distinction betwixt the Nidana-Buddhas and the Pratye- 
ka-Buddhas, a distinction not altogether justified in the passage itself. 

There are two kinds of Tou Mo ; those who form classes or herds : that 
is to say, who after the manner of deer, take up with their own kind, and 
look back to see if any follow them ; they are named in Sanscrit Vargga^ 
chart. The others think of nought but their own salvafdon, indulging no 
thought about that of other men. They are compared to an animal with 
but one horn (IT^z /m in Chinese), and are named in consequence Khad* 
gavisdndhalpai * Pratyekas resembling a unicorn. 

The contemplation of the twelve Niddnas, which forms the occupation of 
the Yuan kio, is a subject much more difficult to clear up. It would be 
interesting to determine how the succession of these twelve causes and 
effects leads the spirit to lay hold upon the * veritable void,' or spiritual 
substance ; but I can find on this subject hut one passage, and that conceiv- 
ed in almost enigmatic terms. The Yuan Ho sees that Avidga (ignorance) 
attmns to Jdrdmaramm (old age and death) and that thus are produced the 

* San tsangfa sou, B. XX, p. 25, 
t Leng yan king, B. VI. quoted in San tsangfa mi. 

$ Sy hiuan hi, quoted in the San Uang.fa s&u, B. XLVIII. pass* 
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twelve Nidanas. He then sees that the extinction of Amdya conducts to 
the extinction of Jardmaranamy and he thus comprehends that there is nei- 
ther birth nor death, or he comprehends that which is not subject to birth 
or death, that is to say, spiritual nature.* The perfection to which the 
Yuan Ido attain, their exemx^tion from the vicissitudes of life and death, and 
their faculty of becoming men or gods, render them worthy of adoration, 
and they are therefore among the eight classes of beings in honor of wdiom 
towers are erected. These eight classes are the Buddhas, Bodhisattwas, 
Arlians, Anagamis, Sakridagdmis, Srotapannas, and the Chakravarti kings. 
(M. Uemusat seems to have omitted the Pratyeka Buddhas. — J. "VV. B.) 

From the foregoing explanations the word Buddha which enters into the 
term Pratyeha Buddha^ cannot mislead us as to the true position of these 
personages, wdio are very far from being classed amongst * absolute intelli- 
gences.^ It was therefore a grievous error of M. Schmidt, when he said that 

Buddhist books make a great difference among the various Buddhas, not 
merely with reference to their sanctity, hut to their activity in the salvation 
of living beings and then comprised in this class the Sravakas and the 
Pratyeka Buddhas.f This confusion is by no means cleared away by the 
distinctions which follow ; and others, we shall see, have yet to be established 
between the and Pi:at yek a8> s^P^,^£ted in the hierarchy pf saints by 

the Bodhisattwas, who are mil^Sly above the latter, though still far inferior 
to the former, — E. 

(33) The spot of the nihomn. — ^The place where the Piatyeka-Buddha, 
of whom ha apoke, entered nirvllna, that is to say died. — K-. 

^ When M dried Us Compare Chap. VIII. note 7* 
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Town ol Ki jaoi.— Elvet Heng.— Forest of Ho li. 

^ Fa Man halted at the temple* of the dragon and remained there 
some time. His sojourn ended, he turned towards the south- 
east ; and having travelled seven yeou yan, he came to the town 
oiKijaoif This town touches the river There are two 

Beng Ma Ian entirely devoted to the study of the less tram* 
lation. 

* Pa houa hingt B. 11. Chapter * on comparisom drawn from planiid 
f Ueber einige Gnmdkhren des Buddhaimus* 
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To tlie west of this town, about six or seven S, and on the 
Borthern bank of the river Meng, is a place where Foe preached 
in behalf of his disciples. Tradition says that in this place he 
discoursed upon instability* and upon pain upon the comparison 
of the body to a bubble of water/ and upon some other similar 
subjects. In this place they have erected a tower, which 
subsists still. 

Crossing the Heng^ and proceeding southward three yeou gam 
you come to a forest named Ho IL Foe there preached the law. 
They have erected tours wherever he passed, or walked, or sat. 


NOTES. 


(1) The temple: — in Chinese, Tsing she, * pure or holy house.' This 
name is given to the Seng Ma Ian, because those who restrain their thoughts, 
that is the Samaneans, dwell in them. There are five Tsing she more cele- 
brated than all others, of which mention will be made in the subsequent 
chapters, when the word itself will be further considered. — R. 

(2) Ki jao i. — This name, which the Chinese do not interpret, is identi- 
cal with that of Kujo Mi eke in the narrative of Hiuan thsang. — R. 

It is the transcription of the Sanscrit name of the town of Kanouj, or 
rather Kangakuhja, which signifies the hunch-backed girl.’^ 

This etymology refers to a legend, according to which the hundred daughters 
of the king who^''i*eigned thefe,iw^i‘^ tendered 

because they would not submit to his lawless^ '■ 'fe the 

same town, which Ptolemy^ calls Kavo^t^a, and which in our times bears 
the name of Kanouj. It is situated on the right bank of the Ganges, inLat. 
N. 27® 4' and Long. E. 79.5®. The name of this town is sometimes written . 
Kanarji in the Sanscrit books of the middle ages. The Chinese Buddhist 
works translate Kanyakubja by KMu niu chhing, or * the town of hnncM 
hacked damsels J In this town, say they, there was formerly the * hermit 
of the great tree / he cursed ninety-nine women, who became in the same 
instant hunch-backed; hence the name. Foe descended here from the 
heaven Tao li (Trayastrinsha), where he had preached the law, on which 
account a tower was erected in the place, the fifth among the great towers 
of Buddha.--Kh 


y 
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(3) TM river have seen, (Chap. Y II. 2) that the thmese name 

the Ganges Ileng or Ilenff lid, and that the Sanscrit etymon of which these 
words are the transcript, signifies according to them ‘ co^nefrom theheamiily 
mansion/ because this river flowed from an elevated place, that is, from the 
summit of the Snowy Mountains. We need not repeat here what has been said 
on the subject of the sources of the Ganges. There is a nymph who presides 
over this river and bears its name : she had no nose and yet distinguished smells 
very well. This peculiarity is quoted to prove that when any great organ 
of sense is wanting, the rest may supply its place. Thus Anarodka is 
mentioned, as having been deprived of his eyes, yet seeing none the less 
whatever exists in a triple chiliocosm as readily as you may distinguish a 
fruit placed in your hand ; also the Naga Fa nan iho (Yanancla), who heard 
without the aid of ears ; Kiao fan pa the (Kavanpate) , who ruminated like 
an ox and ceased not to discern fiavours ; of the genius of empty space 
(Sunyata) who, though without body, was sensible to external bodies ; and 
of Maha Kasyapa, who had no necessity for mens to understand all the laws 
of the universe.*-— R. 

(4) InsiaMlity,—1n the text the non^duration, the non- eternity ; in 
Sanscrit anidyam; one of the fundamental conditions of relative existence *, 

the four realities acknowledged by Sdkya 
Muni. This subject wiUbe treated in the notes to Chapter XXII.— R. 

(5) Pnin.— One of the four realities recognised by Sakya; in Sanscrit 
dukham* 

[I (Cr)"j4 Sakya affirmed that the human body, formed by 

. thermion of the five elements, possessed no more stability than a bubble. But 
this bbkrvation was made by him in his promenades around the town of 
Kapilavistu. He apparently resumes this subject, as well as the two precede 
ing ones, in his sermons preached near the town of Kanouj. — R. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


Kingdom of Sa chL 

Tlience proceeding ten ^eoii yan towards the south-wTSt, you 
come to the great kingdom Sha ehi. On issuing from the town 
of SJia cM by the southern gate, you find to the east of the road 
the place where Eoe hit a branch of the nettle-troe, and planted 
it in the earth. This branch put forth and grew to the height of 
seven feet, and never after increased or diminished. The hereth 
cal brahmans, excited by envy and jealousy, cut it, or tore it up, 
to cast it away ; but it always sprang up again in the same place 
as before. 

There are also in this place four stations of Foe, where they 
erected towers which are extant to this day. 

NOTES, 

(1) Tenyeouyan; — about fourteen leagues. — R. 

(2) The great Jcingdom of S ha chi, — According to the route of Fa hian, this 
kingdom must be placed on the Goomty, in the territory of Lucknow. ^Kl, 

There is a difficulty in this part of Fa hian^s route which can be explained 
away only on the supposition of a misprint in the French edition or an error 
in the original Chinese, : L .Tcn yojmm, tq thf would be a retrp;. 

grade moveinent on the part of oi|r 

patible with his subsequent course. Professor Wilson, has suggested 
Cawnpore, lying south-east of Kanouj, as the probable position of Ska cMj 
and has traced our pilgrim^s route accordingly on his sketch-map. But, as 
we see in Chapter XX, the next journey of eight yojanas south from Sha 
chi brings our pilgrim to She wei {Srdvasii) in the kingdom of Kiu sa lo 
(Kosalaf Oude) ; and hence I jnak® doubt we. should read northrcmt 
the text, instead of south-west^ Still the difficulties are by no means solv- 
ed by this explanation ; for if, as we shall see presently, She wei was some- 
where in the neighbourhood Fyzabad or Oude, we must suppose some error 
in the estimation of the distance passed by our traveller, or make the yojam 
of unusual length to suit the present occasion. Unfortunately the itinerary 
of Hiouan thsang throws no light upon the subject. — J. W. L. 

, . 
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CHAPTER XX. 

Kingdom of Kiu sa lo. Town of Sho wei. Temple of Cbi lioiiau. Town oi 
Tou wei. 

Thence proceeding south to the distance of eight yeou yan,^ you 
arrive at the kingdom of Kiu sa W and the town of She wei/' 
The population of this town is very inconsiderable ; they only 
reckon about two hundred families (or houses.) It is there that 
the king PAo 5-se no* resided. They are there extremely attached 
to the Law ; and within the enclosure of the temple, at the spot 
where was the wall of the old man Biit tJid s^ well ; at the spot 
where the wicked genius Yng kiue^ obtained the doctrine ; and at 
the spot of the ^an ni hemn,^ where the body was burnt, men of 
after ages have built towers, which remain to this day. The here- 
tical of the town, eicited by feelings of jealousy, desired 

to destroy these ; hut the heavens thundered and the lightning 
flashed, so that they could not approach to overturn them. 

On issuing from the town by the southern gate, at twelve 
tadred paces to the east of the road, you find the temple which 
the patriarch Siu tha caused to be erected. The gate of this 
temple faces the east. There are two pavilions® and two stone 
pillars. On the pillar to the left side is executed the figure of a 
wheel on that to the right side is placed that of an ox. The 
resmoirs ate filled with the purest water, and the groves are 
formed of tushy trees ^ the rarest fiowers grow therein abun- 
dance and charm the sight by their lively hues. There, too, is 
the temple called Chi houan^'^ 

Foe having ascended to the heaven Tao 1%^^ remained there 
ninety days preaching the law in favour of his mother. The 
king Fho sse 7 io experienced a vivid desire to behold Foe again. 
He accordingly caused the head of an ox to be carved of 
sandal wood, by way of representing an image of Foe, and 
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placed it in the spot where Foe sat. When on his return Foe 
entered the temple, the statue rose and approached to meet him. 
Foe said, '^ Eeturii, and be seated ; after mj pan ni hoiian thou 
shalt be the model for imitation by the four classes/’^^ The statue 
returned and sat down. It was the first of all the statues of 
Foe, and that which men of subsequent times have copied. 
Then Foe transported himself into a small temple constructed on 
the south side, different from that of the statue, and situated at 
twenty paces distance. 

The temple of CM houan had originally seven stories. The 
kings and the people of various countries were full of veneration 
for this place and came hither to celebrate the festivals, Cano-^ 
pies and streamers were hung up, flowers were scattered, per- 
fumes burnt. Lanterns supplied the place of day, and even in 
daytime were never extinguished. A rat having taken into its 
mouth the wick of one of these lanterns, set fire to the flags and 
the drapery of the pavilions ; and the seven stories of the temple 
were utterly consumed. The kings and the people experienced 
profound sorrow at this event. They thought that the image of 
sandal wood had been burnt ; but five or six days after, on open- 
ing the little eastern temple,'^ they suddenly beheld the ancient 
image I They reconstructed the temple, and when they had 
completed the second story, they installed*® the statue in its for- 
mer place. . ^ 

On arriving at the temple of CM houan. Fa hxan and Tao 
ehing reflected that in this place the Honorable of the Age had 
passed twenty-five years^® in austerities ! By their side was a mul- 
titude of people animated with the same thoughts, who had tra- 
versed many regions, some to return to their own country, others 
to experience the instability of life.** That day on seeing the 
place where Foe no longer was,*® their hearts experienced a live- 
ly emotion. Other ecclesiastics addressing Fa bian and Tao 
ching, ‘‘From what country come you f’, they asked. “We 
have come from the land of replied the former. The eccle- 

siastics then replied, and sighing, observed, “ How marvellous 1 
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that men from the extremity of tlie world are enabled to come 
in search of the law even to this place 1’^ Then they spoke 
amongst themselves, other masters and Ho 

said they, since we succeeded each other, have never before 
seen the priests of Ilan*® come hither.” 

To the north-west of the temple, distant four there is a thicket 
called the Wood of the B>ecovered Byes, In former times there 
were five hundred blind persons, who, coming to the temple, so- 
journed in this place. Foe preached the law in their behalf, and 
they all recovered their sight. These blind men, transported 
with joy, planted their staves in the ground and performed an 
act of devotion, turning their faces aside. Their staves took root 
and grew. The people of that age out of respect, dared not cut 
them, and they formed this grove, called for this reason the 
Wood of the Eecovered Byes, The clergy of the temple of CM 
houan frequently repair after meals to sit in this grove and 
abandon themselves to meditation. 

Chi at fe6^''dlltance 

of six or seven 1% the mother of Pi she hhiu^^ caused a temple to 
be built, and invited Foe and the ascetics thither. This place is 
in strict dependence upon the temple of Chi houan. The town 
hais two gates, one facing the east, the other the north. There is 
the garden that the patriarch Siu tha caused to be made after 
having paid money to buy it.** The temple is situated in the 
midst, on the very spot where Foe stayed, and for a long time 
preached the Law for the salvation of man. At the places where 
he passed, or where he sat, every where they have erected 
towers, and all these places have appropriate names ; such as that 
where Sun to U accused Foe' of murder.*® 

On coming out of the temple of CM houan by the eastern 
portal, and proceeding northerly, at the distance of seventy paces 
to the west of the road you come to the place where Foe for- 
merly disputed with the adherents of ninety-six heretical sects.** 
The kings of the country, the grandees, the magistrates, and the 
people, were all heaped up like clouds, and listening intently. At 
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this moment a heretical girl named Chen che mo na, urged hy a 
feeling of jealousy, gathered up her garments in suchwise over her 
belly as to make her appear pregnant, and in the presence of the 
whole assembly, she reproached Foe with having infringed the 
Law." Then the king of the gods. Shy, having transformed 
himself into a white rat, came and gnawed the cincture she had 
around her loins; so that the garments fell to the earth; the 
earth opened, and this woman fell living into hell ! Thiao tha,*^ 
who with his venemous nails sought to tear Foe, fell likewise 
living into hell ! These places were known and marked by men 
of subsequent times. In the place where the dispute (with the 
heretics) took place, they have raised a temple. This temple is 
about six toises" high ; within it is a statue of Foe seated. 

To the east of the road is a chapel" of the gods appertaining to 
the heretics, and named Covered by the Shadow. It is in front of 
the chapel built upon the site of the dispute, and the two chapels 
are thus opposite to each other on either side of the road. This 
last is also about six toises high. Here is the reason why it is 
called Covered hy the Shadow : When the sun is in the west the 
temple of the Honorable of the Age** covers with its shadow the 
temple of the gods belonging to the heretics ; but when the sun is 
in the east, the shadow of the latter temple deflects to the north 
and never falls on the temple of Foe. The heretics had a custom 
of sending people to watch the chapel of their gods, to sweep if, 
water it, burn perfumes, and light the lanterns for the performance 
of their worship ; but the next morning all the lanterns were found 
transported to the temple of Foe. The brihmans," full of resent- 
ment said, “ TheSAa men take our lanterns to use them in the wor- 
ship they perform to Foe ; why do we not resist them ?” The 
brahmans then set themselves to watch by night ; but they saw the 
gods and the genii whom they worshipped themselves carry away 
the lanterns, thrice encircle the temple, worship Foe, and 
suddenly disappear. The brflimans thus: learnt to appreciate 
the greatness of Foe, and abandoning their families, entered upon 
religion. 
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Tradition relates that at a time not remote from this event, 
there were around the temple of C/m ninety-eight Senff 

kia Imi, all provided with apartments for the ecclesiastics, and 
which were empty in but one place. In the Kingdom of the 
Middle®* there are ninety-six kinds of sectaries who all recog- 
nise the present world,®* every sect has its disciples, who are 
numerous j they beg their subsistence, but they carry no beg- 
gar’s pot.*® They seek happiness, moreover, in waste places, 
and in the highways, and establish in those situations houses 


NOTES, 


(1) Eighiyeou yom — about 11 leagues and a fifth. — K. 

(2) Kiu sa lo.— This kingdom, called by the same name by Hiuan tbsang, 
is easily recognised as Kdsala, or Oude, one of the most celebrated coun- 
tries in primitive Buddhism, It. is both important and.easy to determine its 
position, which will enable os to fix preceding stations, and establish a solid 
basis for the subsequent march of our pilgrims through a country which it 
£s extremely interesting to recognise, flie map of India found in the great 
.Ispanese Encyclopedia,* and reproduced in French by M. Klaproth (sea 
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plate) gives separately the two names Kim so lo and She weiy making 
them thus two distinct kingdoms, betwixt which is placed Kiapi lo, Now^ 
“Fa hian re-nnites Kin sa lo and She we'i into one kingdom, making She wei 
the capital otKiu sa lo. As he had travelled through the country his testimo- 
ny is entitled to higher credit than that of the unknown geographer who 
compiled the materials for the map just mentioned. Kiu sa lo is the Kosala 
of Sanscrit books, the celebrated kingdom of Rama, whose capital was 
Apodhya. Tlie position of this country is therefore one of those best ascer- 
tained in the itinerary of Shy fa hian, since it results from an incontestible 
synonyme and coincides with both the foregoing and the subsequent march 
of the traveller, that is to say from Mathur^ and Kanouj to Patna. We 
might suppose that the name K6sala extended to other countries of India 
seeing that in the Chinese map Kiao sa lo is placed to the west of Benares, 
south of Kusambi and Mathura, and stated to be a kingdom six thousand 
li in circumference. Further still, a country named Kiu tse lo, — (appa- 
rently a transcription of the same Sanscrit word K6sala)“may be seen to the 
north-west of Om eheyan na (Ujjain). It is this country that Hiaan thsang 
places in western India, and the capital of which he names Pi lo 7tta lo. It 
must be Guzerat, 

Ma touan lin quotes a history of Kiu sse lo, — Kiu sse lo ckouan, com- 
posed anonymously ; but he gives no details on the subject. 

A difficulty attending this identity of Kosala and She loei (admitted by Fa 
hian and rejected by Hiuan thsang) will be discussed in the next note. — R, 
(3) She wei, — The name of this town is translated by JPtmg te, * abun'^* 
dant or flourishing virtue,* and also by Wen we, * celebrated productions 
because this town excels all others on the reputation of its production. 
H iiian thsang assures us that the name of this town is corrupted^ and, that it 
should be pronounced Shy to fa sy ti (Sr^vasti). 

The town of She wei was commended for four properties worthy of re- 
mark. It contained all kinds of riches and precious things, so tha^: no other 
kingdom could cotnpare with it. The five kinds of desires (corresponding 
to the five senses) were there more vivid than elsewhere. No other coun- 
try presented such abundance. Nowhere were the people in a better condi- 
tion to study the doctrine and obtain finad deliverance.* 

But what is remarkable, Hiuan thsang describes Kdsala and Sravasti 
separately, while Fa hian makes the latter the capital city of the former. 
Hiuan thsang after leaving Pi so kia reached Sravasti, and passed thence to 
Kapilavastu. It was later, after having traversed Kalinga, that he came 
to Kdsala, whence he reached the country of Andhra , which corresponda 
Fan y ming i, B. iil« Aft. kingdom. 
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•with modern Telinga* It is thus easy to see that the name Kosala was applied 
in the time of Hiaan thsang to a part of India whicli Fahian ne^er visited 
and of which he does not speak. The details too given in the in chi, 
regarding this country, have no correspondence whatever with those given 
by the author of the Foe koue hu They refer exclusively to the preaching 
of the thirteenth patriarch N%a Koshuna, principally in the southern coun- 
tries of India, eight hundred years after Sakya. On the other hand, the 
scenes in the life of Sakya which Fa hian places in K6sala and She wei, (for 
with him these names are synonymous,) are those of which Hiuan thsang 
indicates Shy lo fa sy H as the site. The latter country is therefore the 
Kdsala, of the Foe koue ki. But it is allowable to suppose that the memory 
of the powerful empire the foundation of which the Brahmanical writers 
ascribe to Raraa, was perpetuated in other regions of India, and especially in 
that of which the name K6sala is preserved in the 8i in chi . — R. 

(4) Pho sse no. — This name is uniformly given in Buddhist works to the 
prince of Kdsala who was contemporary with Sakya. It is translated * vic- 
torious or triumphant army.* Hiuan thsang declares it to be corrupted, 
and restores it to Fo lo H na chi to, translating it in the same manner. The 
Sanscrit form is Prasenajit. This prince shortly after ascending the throne, 
sought m marriage from the king of Kapila, a princess of the race of Shy 
choung, or Shdhya mta, A female slave of Ma ha nan having given birth 
to a daughter of exquisite beauty, the latter was sent to the king Prasenajit, 
who had by her a son named Zieou ii, of whom we shall speak by and bye, 
Ma ha nan was the son of king J&ou fan, and cousin of Sakya. 

Sanang Setsen names the prince who in the time of Buddha reigned over 
Kdsada in the town, of Vaisdli, Saltchan in Mongol, and says that he was 
the son of the king Ariyhona (Bkuktehi. I suspect there is some error in 
this recital, at least as reg wds the town of Vaisali, which could not at that 
time have been included in the kingdom of Kdsala. The translator of Sanang 
otos no elucidation of any part of the text of his author which refers to 
the .history of ancient India, but confines himself to transcribing without 
explaining the names of Indian princes translated into Mongol. — R. 

(5) Sin tha. — ^This name is also corrupted according to Hiuan thsang. 
who restores its orthography, Sou tha to, and translates it by ‘ well 
ffimng it must be the Sanscrit Suddtd, The title of Chang che given him, 
d^ignates indifferently superiority of age or of rank : he is therefore the 
aged, the pjatriarckj the chief, the great. Thus Sudata was in reality one of 
the graadees or ministers of Prasenajit, Pious and enlighted, knowing both 
how to aa^a^s wealth and how to expend it ; generous towards and help- 
ful to the needy, to orphans, and lonely men, he deservedly obtained the fair 
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surname of K.y l<ou tou (lar^itor er'ga orphaiios et derelictos). It was 
he w]>o erected to Buddha the temjde of Chi houaUj of which mention will 
be made lower down, and which obtained for that spot the name of Ky 
kou ton youmi^ * tlie garden of the benefactor of orphans.' Hiuau thfeang 
saw the ruins of this minister's palace in the 7th century. — R. 

(6) The IV teked genius Yng Hue, — elsewhere named Fny kiu ma lo, a word 
signifying, ‘ he who exhibits dresses, or ornaments.' Another malignant 
being who was the scourge of the liingdom and town of Sky lo fa sy ti 
(Sravasti) is indicated by the same name. He killed people and carried 00* 
their caps and heads to bedeck himself with, Hiuan thsang repeats a legend 
respecting this malignant spirit, found in the Si in chi^ chapter on Shy lo 
fa sy ti, — R. 

(7) Pan ni kouan; — ^the death of eminent personages in Buddhism. — R. 

(8) Or it may be translated ** the western pavilion with two stone pil- 
lars,”— R. 

(9) Brahmanioal heretics : — those attached to the Brahmanical worship 
and the doctrines of the Vedas. — R. 

(10) A wheel, — ^The wheel is a familiar emblem of the Buddhists, expressive 
of the successive passage of the soul in the circle of various forms of exist- 
ence; the power of the Chakravartti kings over the whole habitable earth ; 
and the preaching of the Buddhas, as well as the good effects of the prayers 
and invocations repeated with the help of a chaplet. In the absence of 
explanation we cannot determine the meaning of the wheel placed on the 
summit of a pillar, as at the temple of J^ta.- — R. 

(11) The temple of Chi Aotfaw.— This is one of the most celebrated edi- 

ffees of Buddhism ; its name is changed by Fa Man, but other Samanean 
writers spell it Chi tho^ and explain it to mean * victory/ Hiuan ths^g, 
who affects great accuracy in the transcription of names, declares that Chi 
tho is also corrupt, and writes the word CM to, or Shi to. He conffrms 
also the interpretation of his predecessors, so that we may infer with cerf 
tiiinty that this temple was called in Sanscrit Jeta, that is, to ‘the 

temple of the victorious, or the triumphant/ The Chinese further add to 
this name the word a forest which is the exact equivalent of the San- 
scrit Jetavana, so frequently occurring in Singalese books. It 

appears that tiiis name of ‘ victorious' was that of the heir apparent to the 
kingdom, to whom belonged the garden in which the temple was erected ; 
and as Sudata defrayed the cost of its erection, the edifice and the surround- 
ing ground were called indifferently the ^ temple tf and the ‘ garden 

of the benefactor of orphans.'* 


See note 5. 
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The temple of Jeta is one of the eight named Ling i ha r*' divine towers/ 
or ‘ towers of the spirits/ The seven others were that in the garden of Lowig 
mi nit or Lan pi ni, in the town of Kapila ; that which was built upon the 
banks of the M Uan'm Magadha j that of the deer-park near Benares ; that 
of Kanoiij ; that of RajaGriha; that of the ‘ Bmiitifui jfotew / and lastly 
that of the town of iCushiim. There is a book bearing the title of ta 
lig iha ming kao king, or ‘ the sacred book of the names and titles of the 
eight great divine towers/ According to this book, if aiy one by great faith 
and the impulsion of a well directed heart, build a tower or a temple and 
there establish the ceremonies and worship, he will obtain rebirth among 
the gods* There are upon this eartb and in the heavens a great number of 
towers that have been erected for the Sarira of Buddiia, But the eight 
towers here spoken of were erected on the sites w^here the Tath%ata * de- 
scended in lirih/ and where he accomplished many important acts of his 
terrestrial career. 

We shall see in the sequel of Fa hian^s narrative, how much importance 
he attached to a visit to the temple of Jeta, one of the most celebrated of 
those existing at that time. Many passages in the sacred books are suj)- 
posed to have been revealed by Buddha while he was in the town of Sravasti 
(She wex) and in the temple of Jeta.— E. 

Sravasti, as we learn from the analysis of the several portions Kah^gyuTt 
by the late Csoma de Kbrbs, was one of the principal scenes of Sakyaa 
ministration; and a fuller examination of that voluminous work would 
doubtless supply all the particulars so briefly hinted at in the present chap- 
ter by Fa hian. The circumstance of the erection of a large religious 
establishment in a grove called the Princes Grove {Jeta vamm) by a rich 
householder of Srdmsti {Mnyan yod, Tib.) is mentioned in the Lalila 
visiara. Thither the founder invited Sakya, who with his disciples passed 
twenty-three years and propounded the greater part of the Ssntras in that 
place. See de Kords^s various notices of the Kah^yyur in the twentieth 
Vol. of the Asiatic resear ches. , W, L. 

(12) The heaven of Tao li / i. e. TrayasirinshaJ^ 

(13) The four classes . — In the text Sse pou, elsewhere called Sse wei, 
the four herds, that is to say, 1st, The Pi khieou (Bhikslm), those mendi- 
cants or monks who profess to obtain their sustenance by alms. They beg 
ahovst to sustain their intellectual life, and belowt to support their visible 
body. 2d, Tim Bhikshuni or female mendicants. 3d, The Yeou pko so 
(TJpasika). This word signifies pure, and signifies that those who hear it 

■ * i-V' ' * 
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remaiu in their homes, that is lead a lay life, observe the five precepts and 
maintain a pure character. The name is also explained to mean * men who 
approximate duty/ to express that in accomplishing the precepts they 
prepare themselves to receive the law of the Buddhas* 4th. Yeou pko i 
(Upayi) pure lay women.* — R. 

{U) The Hiile eastern iernpte,^! adopt here the reading of the Pian i 
timytlaeLt of the Foe koue M being faulty in this place. — R* 

(15) Installed the statue. — A lacuna in the text is here supplied from 
the Pian i tian. — R. 

(16) Twenty ‘five years. — This period of twenty-five years of proofs 
is indicated nowhere but in this place. Sdkya passed five years in the 
deserts before attaining absolute perfection. He became Buddha, in his 
thirtieth year, and lived afterwards forty-nine .occupied in preaching his 
doctrine. Probably some period of penance in an anterior existence when 
Bodhisattwa is here referred to. — R. 

We learn from a preceding note that according to the Lalita vistara 
Sakya dwelt twenty-three years at Sravasti. It may be to this residence 
that Fa hiau alludes, with a slight error regarding its duration. — J. W. L, 

(17) The instability o/* /z/e,— In Sanscrit anityam. It is one of the 
conditions of relative existence that it cannot last, but is subject to change. 
This expression is somewhat pompous to be employed on so simple a re- 
flexion. Perhaps it is borrowed from some passage in the sacred books. — R, 

(18) Where Foe no longer was ; — a phrase of much energy ia the text, 
and literally, * Seeing the place void of FoeP^^lR,. 

(19) Ho shang. — This expression, much used in China, has never been 

properly explained. The ordinary dictionaries render it ^ priest of Foe, 
ii07ize.* It is foreign to the Chinese languageand beslongs to that of Khoten, 
in which it represents the Sanscrit word XFpmika fPe&u pho Xmnpho 
shy kia, On pho so Ma), The Chinese intrepret it as fortes, robore nati, in 
vi viventes ; also as purissimi doctores, and qfieio proximi ; which is further 
explained by saying that these are men who by their purity approach the 
state necessary for the reception of the doctrine of Foe. It is elsewhere 
rendered by magistri doctrind donati, or magisiri doetrinm proximi. 
Updsika means simply fiaithfuV in a religious sense, and is the general 
name of the Buddhists of Ceylon and Pegu. But this word more particu- 
larly designates the laics, as we have seen above, note 13. To what has 
been said about the four Buddhist classes I will add tlmt seven are also distiu- 
guished, called the ‘ Seven multitudes^ ehoung)^ Of these seven, five 

are considered to belong to the monastic order, or, as it is expressed in Bud- 
dhist works, to have left their homes, and two are described as remaining 

*■ Fun y ming i, B. VII. Art. * of disciples.^ . . 

a 3 , 
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at ?iomef that is to say, leading a lay life. The following is what I haTe 
found touching this classification : 

1st. The Pi kheou, or mendicants } also named Pi imu from an allusion to 
a Himalayan plant which in five respects resembles religious mendicants : it 
is soft and flexible, marking thus the simplicity of their exterior, and of their 
language indicating submission and humility, it is creeping, and extends on 
all sides, emblematic of their unceasing labours for the salvation of man ; 
its perfume diffuses itself far, just as the odour of the doctrine is spread 
abroad by the example of these men ; it has curative properties, typifying 
the power of mendicants to subdue vice and passion ; it turns not aside 
from the sun^s rays, thus imaging their conduct in keeping their eyes, ever 
fixed upon the sun of Buddha. 

2d. The Pi kheou ni, or Pi tsou niy female mendicants, These, accord- 
ing to the Ta chi lun^ have a vast number of duties to perform, for which 
they possess less aptitude than the Pi hkheou^ and hence are placed next 
after them. 

3d. The Sha or Shp H mo U lo Aza, whose name expresses their 
abstinence from the affections which sully the age, and that they love and 
succour all living creatures. As they are but beginning to enter upon the law of 
Toe, they still possess many affections of which ,, it is necessary that they 
should divest themselves to the end that they abstain from evil and do that 
which is right. 

4th. The Sha mi ni or Shy li mo H Ma^ ‘ a diligent and painsiahing 
woman to indicate the subtile attention and efforts of w’omen exercising 
the law of Foe. 

5th, The Shy cha ma na^ or women studying the law. The Hing sse 
ehhm says, “ The Shy cha ni have three studies to pursue : 1st. The prin- 
ciples, or bases (of the law), that is the prohibitions to kill, to steal, to com- 
mit impurities, and to lie. 2d. The six laws, which forbid polluting the 
thought, the body, the touch ; stealing the smallest sum (quatre deniers) 
from any one, taking the life of living creatures, committing petty deceptions, 
eating at forbidden hours, and drinking wine. 3d. They study the practice 
and thus come to understand the principles which great Kf (female ascetics) 
ought to observe. 

6th. The Yeoupho scj formerly Ou pho so Ua (Upaslka) see above. 

7th. The Yeoupho t, or * very pure women.^ 

It will be seen from all these passages that far from designating the bonzes 
or priests of Foe, the word IIo shang in the language of Khoten, and its 
equivalent XJpasika, is properly applied to lay Buddhists, who observe the 
precepts of religiaa and lead a regular and blameless life. This title exactly 
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corresponds with that of Vajra A*chir^a found by Mr. Hodgson in the 
Buddhist books of Nepali.— K, 

( 20 ) Priests 0 / iy«»»”^that is Chinese ascetics, -“K. 

{^2.1) The mother of Pi she kUu. — Hiuan thsang very briefly alludes to 
the invitation addressed to Buddha by the mother of Pi she hUu^ but adds 
no particulars.^ — E. 

(23) Of mwrder.— Thm accusation belongs to what Buddhists call the 
mne tribulations of Foe, “ Foe narrated that formerly in the town of Pho 
to ndi (Benares) there were a comedian named Thsing yan, and an aban« 
doned woman named hou slang, Thsing yan invited this woman to go out 
of the town with him in a car. Arrived at a garden planted with trees, they 
were diverting themselves together, while a Py chi foe was in the same place 
performing acts of piety and studying the doctrine. Thsing yan awaited till 
the Py chi foe had proceeded to the town to beg his meal, when he killed 
Lou slang and buried her in the tent of the Py chi foe. He accused the Py 
chi foe. When the latter was brought to the place of punishment, Thsing 
yan beholding him, was touched with remorse and said, < For what I have 
done, I should be punished/ Pie confessed his crime and was put to death 
by the king. This Thsing yan, said Foe, was myself, and Lou slang was 
Sun to U, In consequence of this crime I have undergone infinite suffer- 
ing duriqg an infinite number of thousands of years, and even now that I 
am become Buddha, there remain sufferings for me in consequence of the 

unjust accusation borne against me by Kl. 

(24) mnty-siic heretical sccjf^.—The San tsangfa sou reckons but ninety- 
iivet and reduces them yet further to eleven principle ones. (See Chapter 
XVII. note 20.) 

(25) PJavtng infringed the law, — Hiuan thsang repeats this adventure 
with slight variations of detail. The brahman damsel who accused Foe of 
having sinned with her was named Chin chha. Chin sha, or Chen she. Foe 
afterwards explained to his disciples how he became exposed to this calumny, 
“ In very ancient times,* ^ said he, “ there was a Buddha named Tsin shing 
Jon Idi, (the very victorious Tathagata). In the religious assembly gathered 
around him, there were two Bhikshus, one named Wou shing without 
victory’) and the other Chhang houan (' ever joyous’). There was at that 
time in the city of Benares a grandee named Ta di, (* great love’) whose 
wife was named Shen houan Q fair deceiver’). The two mendicants frequent- 
ed this house where they received abundant alms. VFou shing, who had 
burst the bonds of the world, never relaxed in the religious duties of his 
condition i but Chhang houan on the other hand, still detained in error and 

* San tsang fa sou, B. XXXIIB p. 22. t B. XLIII. p. 24. 
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(worilly) deeds, could not resist giving way to negligence in liis religious 
exercises. Thence arose within him a feeling of envy which induced him to 
spread a false report that the intercourse between Wou sMng and Sheu 
houan was dictated by more tender considerations than those of the law and 
of religion. Now, continued Foe, the Chang houan of that time was no 
other than myself; and this of whom I speak, was identical 
with Chin chha.^ The calumny which I spread abroad regarding Wou shing 
justly subjected me to various kinds of punishment; and even now that I 
am arrived at Buddhahood, there yet remains for me this suffering to en- 
dure. At the moment when I was preaching the law in behalf of heretics, 
in the presence of mendicants, and kings, and subjects, a damsel came sud- 
denly before me, having a pot suspended before her belly, ami interrupted 
me with these opprobrious terms : Samanean,^' said she, why do you not 
look to the business of your own house, rather than discourse thus on that of 
other people ? thou thinkest of thine own case alone, and tronblest not thy- 
self about my sorrows : thou that wert with me in time agone,^ and madest 
me pregnant. I must a month hence have butter for my child ; see to pro- 
curing it At these words all the assembly hung their heads and remained 
silent. But Shy ihi houan ni (Indra) having transformed himself into a 
rat, passed under the garments of the damsel, and gnawing the string 
which suspended the pot, caused it to fall to the ground to the great satis- 
** faction of the assembly.^^* 

Hiuan thsang beheld the pit through which this calumniatrix fell living 
into hell.t This is another example of the eight tribulations to which Shkya 
Muni, even after attaining the rank of Buddha, was subjected in expiation 
of the sins committed in former existences, and for which notwithstanding 
punishments prolonged during myriads of ages, he was still subject to a 
remnant of penance. Sakya Muni expounded these tribulations to his fol- 
lowers with the view of animating them in the practice of good deeds, since 
even a Tathagata, after having accomplished the doctrine, extinguished all 
the ills to winch the condition of man is subject, and acquired ten thousand 
kinds of happiness, — could not divest himself of certain sins committed in 
foregoing Kalpas,— R. v 

(26) TMo thd^ or, according to more regular orthography, TM pho iha 
iouy or Thi pho iha tho^ [(Devadatta), a Sanscrit word the explanation of 
which is given, in two ways; ‘ celestial warmth, or the gift of the gods.' 
This last interpretation, given by Hiuan thsang, is the only true one. The 
^ame* author makes this personage the son of the king Moujan (Amitodana.) 
* * Tabhi taw, lin, B, IX. and Bing khi hmg king, quoted in San Uang fa sou^ 
t Fi»rifMiB;LXXV. 
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Other writers, vs ho do not appear welt informed, make liitn to be the son 
of the king (Dhotodana). In either case Bevadatta was the cousin 

german of Sakya Muni. On all hands it is agreed that he was the most 
inveterate enemy of the founder of this religion. Several notices of his 
implacable hatred may be found in these relations. Hiuan thsang narrates 
in detail the adventure here spoken of, and in which Devadatta having rub- 
bed his nails with a poisonous substance came from afar wdth the intention 
of causing the death of Buddha, while feigning to pay him homage, — R. 

(27) Sixr ioises , — About 60 feet, 

(28) A chapel of the gods. — It is not easy to find appropriate equivalents 
for the terms employed by the Chinese, to designate the buildings conse- 
crated to their worship according to their scope, importance, and destina- 
tion. The temple of Jeta, of which so magnificent an account has been 
given, is named Tsmg she. According to the ^hy Ma pon,^ a Tsing she 
is a spot where those w'ho had mastered their thoughts (the Buddhas) 
halted. The word signifies the ^ abode of subtlety.' Five principle edifi- 
ces of this denomination are reckoned : 1st, The temple of the benefactor 
of orphans^ built by Sudata, on the site of the garden of the prince of Jeta, 
and otherwise named the Temple of Jeta, 2d. The temple of the Vulture 
Mountain ; of which more will be spoken hereafter. 3d, The temple of the 
river of Apes^ which will also be again noticed in subsequent chapters. 
4th, T?ie temple of the tree An lo, offered to Buddha by a woman of that^ 
name. 5th, The Temple of the Bamhu garden in the mountain Khi ehe 
khiUi otherwise named the garden of Kia Ian iho. Fa hian gives the same 
name to many other less celebrated temples constructed in places where 
Buddha had sojaurned. 

But the word which our author here mak^ juse of to designate a Brahma- 
nical temple is to which he unites the word * topaple 

of the gods,' to designate the devus^ objects of Brahmanictl worship, hut 
reduced in the Samanean system to a very subordinate position — in Sanscrit 
Devdlaya. Hiuan thsang always employs the word in the same sense.— -R. 

(29) The Honorable of the -Sans, LoJcajyesta. — R. 

(30) The There is frequent mention of the brahmans in the 

legendary accounts of the earlier times of Buddhism. A very an-cieht work, 
the Ma teng kia king^ speaks of the four castes in the following terms : 

They falsely suppose that w'e (the family of Buddha) are horn of Brahma, 
and give us ou this account the surname of ‘ children of Bralima.' The 
brahmans pretend that they were born from the mouth of Brahma ; the ^ha 
ti /?, (Ksbatryas) from his navel; the Pi ^i^e,.(Vaisyas) from his arms ; and 

* * Genealogy of Sakya/ quoted id tmng fa $mt, B. XXAVI. p, 6. V, 
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the ^^hpon tho, (Sudras) from his feet. On this account they look upon 
themselves as first in rank, hut are truly not so. The word P/^o io me?* 
(Brahmana) signifies * me that toalketh in parity * Some are laics, others 
embrace religious life ; and succeed each other from generation to generation, 
making their business the study of the doctrine. They call themselves the 
offshoots of Brahma j their name comes from their keeping the doctrine, 
and preserving purity. The name, Sha H H signifies Lords of the fields ; 
they are in truth the possessors of the great countries of the world, and are 
of regal race. The Pi she^ or Tei shCj are the merchants; and the Sheou 
/m, or -S'/toM ^ 0 , are the labourers, 'V 

We see from the history of the Buddhist patriarchs, that the distinction 
of castes in no way interfered with the selection of the chiefs of religion. 
Sakya Muni was a Kshatrya ; Maha Kasyapa, his successor, was a brahman ; 
I8hang na ho sieou, the third patriarch, who was invested with this dignity 
only eighty years after the nirvana of Buddha, was a Vaisya ; and his suc- 
cessor, Teou pho khieou iOy who succeeded forty-four years later, was a 
Sudra.* Thus in conformity with the doctrines of Buddhism, moral merit 
alone was kept in view in selecting those to whom the transmission of the 
doctrine was committed, without any reference to the distinction of caste. 

The word brahman is not used in decidedly ill part in Buddhist works 
unless coTijoined with the epithet W&'i tao^ heretic, heterodox ; but accusa- 
tions of jealously and ill-will against this caste are very common, and such 
will be found occasionally in the sequel of Shy fa Man’s narrative. — R. 

(31) The Kingdom of the Middle . — Central India, or Madhya disa^ com- 
prising tlie countries of Mathura, Kdsala, Kapila, Magadha, &c. — R, 

(32) The present world . — This phrase appears to signify that the heretics 
restrict themselves to speaking of the duties of men in the present life 
without connecting it, by the doctrine of metempsychosis, with anterior peri- 
ods of existence which must have been passed through. — R. 

(33) Ko legging poL ^ — This is an essential distinction of Buddhist men- 
dicants, with whom the begging pot is an indispensible attribute. (>^ee 
chap. XII— note 8.) — R. 

(34) The three Foes of ike past /ime.— The first three Buddhas of the 
present age, called the * Kalpa of the wise namely, Keou leou sun (Kra- 
kucbchanda), Keou na han mou %i (Kanaka Muni) and Kia she (Kasyapa). 
These will be spoken of in detail hereafter. The times of their respective 
appearance may be seen in the table I have given, Journal des Savans for 

p* .7^3,— R. 
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(35) Shy kia wen ; Sakya Muni. — It is curious to note this indication of 
a sect among the Buddhists who acknowledged the Buddhas of anterior ages, 
but rejected the Buddha of the present, the sole real type after whom, ac- 
cording to general belief, these imaginary personages were created by an 
afterthought, and referred to mythological times. It would be extremely 
interesting to learn what were the religious opinions of Devadatta, the cousin, 
rival, and persecutor of Sakya. Tliis passage is of importance as it seems to 
favour the opinion that the dogma of the plurality of Buddhas, and of their 
successive manifestations, was concurrent with the foundation of Buddhism 
itself. — E. 

(36) The king Leou li, — This is the transcription of a Sanscrit word which 
signifies a transparent stone of a blue colour, and is extended to mean glass. 
Hiuan thsang names this prince Py Ion tse and mentions another cor- 
rupt orthograply, Py lieou It, When Prasenajit ascended the throne of 
Kdsala, he asked in marriage a princess of the country of Kapila and of the 
race of Sakya (Shy choung, Sdkyce semen,) One of the slaves of Maha- 
nanda, son of Amitodana, and cousin of Sakya Muni, had a daughter of perfect 
beauty. She was offered to Prasenajit, who married her, and had by her a 
son, the prince Lieou li. At the age of 18 this prince proceeded with the 
Brahmachari Hao khou to the house of Mahananda. There had been 
erected in the kingdom of Kapila a hall of conference to which the Tathagatha 
was invited to receive the homage of his sectaries. The prince Lieou li 
having entered his hall, ascended the Lion-throne (Singhasana). On be- 
holding this the children of Sakya were transported with rage. “ This son 
of a slave,” they exclaimed, ** dares to enter and be seated here P ' He then 
went out and said to the brahmachari Hao khou : ** The children of Sakya 
have mortally affronted me ; remind me of tMa* insult when I ascend the 
throne I” And so when afterwards the prince lieon li became king, Hao 
khou reminded him of this matter. Lieou li collected together his troops 
and proceeded to attack the children of Sakya. Sakya Muni took part 
this event which threatened the tribe from which he sprung. I here tran- 
scribe the explanation of it to his disciples ; it is a further example of those 
destinies to which men are subject in expiation of sins committed in anterior 
existences, and from which Buddha himself was not exempt, as we have 
already seen. The following are the words used by $£kya in explaining to the 
Bhikshus the causes of the adventure of Lieou li with the children of SAkya. 

Very anciently,” said he, there was near the town of Lo yom^ a village 
inhabited by fishermen ; a famine occurred, and as there was on one side of 
the village a tank abounding in fish, the people went thither to catch these 
for food. Among the fish there was one named fou {* ball of wheaP), the 
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, j who concen-ed resentment (against the 

other lo nhi (babbler, ® “" ®‘'® was amusing himself on the 

fishermen) . At the same time T ^ ^ 

edge of the tank watching the frtsk.ng of the h^ 

race of S^kya. *--U. ^ _Tiie sequel of the narrative shows that the 

(37) ne Mngdom ’'f children of Sdkya, that is, by 
country here spo en o ^ ^ ^ Buddhic religion belonged, himself 

■ - the ascetic race of Sakya,’ Sd..u Sh-Ao, 

surnamedS^ t , ^ get that ts the name 

hut its etymology is hitherto t,.U name, but the 

:j": :: - -7 - •“ - 

"‘7“::,7r. t“. .« >. b.. > p'*> » “■ 

s:. 7a. »:7:: r: 

“ r ‘T : ^ b. ™ ; .be L e. b.bb...s, e, 

»«lf)rirmother’s Tarn cA» (opulent). H® t”; 

seated beneath » nyagrod^ ^ 

of which he converted twenty thousand men. Ihe t o 

XXXin. P.24.V. D YVTir r. 12 

in the San tsang fa sou, B. X Viil. p- 
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spirits that assisted him (gemi pedes) were Thi she and PJm lo pho ; he who 
assembled Ms troops 'mm Shmfmi tseu^ \ am unable to explain the meaning 
of the terms gmiii pedes ^ exereUimi eoUigere } there are similar ones in each 
of the notices of the six Buddhas anterior to Sakya Muni. 

According to the book entitled ^ Procedures of the Tatliagatas/* if the 
formulm are properly repeated, Kasyapa Buddha maiatains himself in space, 
and extends his protection to all living beings, assuring them against all 
sickness, ail misfortune, and the inSuence of evil spirits. Here are the 
for mulm to which I add their restored Sanscrit forms. 


1 , Nan w'ou Foe tho ye. 

Namo Buddha 5 ^a. 

2. Nan v,’OU Tlia my ye. 

Namo Dharmaya. 

3. Nan wou Seng kia ye. 

Namo Sang%a, 

4, Nan wou Kia she pho Tho kia to ye na. 

Namo Kasyapaya. 

5. An ! 

Dm! 

6. Ko lo, ho lo, ho lo, ho lo. 

Hara, hara, Lara. 

7. Ho, ho, ho. 

Ho, ho, ho. 

8. Nan won Kia she pho yc. 

Namo Kasyapaya, 

0, A lo han li. 

Arhate. 

10. San miao San foe tho ye. 

Samyaksambuddhaya. 

11. Sy chu ho shi. 


12. Ma to lo po tho. 


13. Sou pho ho. 

Swaha* 


When the Buddha had hnishsd the revelation of these formulae, he ad- 
dressed the bodhisattwa Akasagarbha and said : Excellent young man \ 
these formulse have been recited by Buddhas in number equal to thirty- 
three times the grains of the sands of the Ganges : thou shouldst collect 
them and recite them, practising good works. Oh Akasagarbha J. if th^re 
be any virtuous man or virtuous woman who by day and mght, and in the 
three times, shall repeat these formulae, he shall behold the Buddhas in a 
dream, and be delivered from all the impediments arising from the acts of 
bis 

The invocation of Kasyapa given in the ‘ Praises of ike Seven Buddhas,^ 
is conceived in the following terms ; I adore Kasyapa, the lord of the 
world, the most excellent and most eminent sage, bom in Benares, of a 
family of Brahmans reverenced by princes j the life of his illustrious body 
endured twenty thousand years, and the waters of the three worlds were 
dried up by fcbe lamp of that divine wisdom whteh he acquired beneath the 
npagrodha trec.’^ We may observe tl^^-|^|f,,p|i^^ritpaisage, agreeing ia 
some particulars with the Chinese version of. the long is contrary to 

* Quoted in the Sf^mi flaw, jCXXVU. 
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the direct testimony of Shy fa hian, who makes the birth-place of Kasyapa 
far from Benares, in the northern part of the district of Oude. 

The book entitled Jou houm foe son mi king, says that the body of 
Kasyapa was sixteen toises high, and the glory round his head twenty 
yojanas. According to another work (the cfa Kn), the Buddha 

Kasyapa having preached upon the sacred books, in one assembly twenty 

thousand bhikshus obtained the dignity of Arhan. __ 

The King te ckoum leng Ion reckons Kasyapa Buddha as the third Honor- 
able of the Kalpa of sages, that is the third Buddha of the present age. -K. 

(40) An interview.— Ihis must be a consecrated phrase, for it is again 
found lower down on the occasion of the Buddha Kraknchchanda. As 
Sdkya Muni had an interview with Ms father Suddhodana, an attempt has 
no doubt been made to imitate this particular of his Ufa and reproduce it m 
that of the pretended predecessors of the historical Buddha. B. 

( 42 ) Siie li;— the Sanscrit word Sarira, translated by the Chinese, the 
of the body* — It. 

(43) The Jou lai, that is the Tathdgata, he whose advent has actuaUy 
happened, according to the meaning of the Chinese and Tartar terms which 
answer to the Sanscrit word ; and more exactly according to the analysis of 
this last, and to the Buddbic doctrine, the ‘thus pone,' who has definitely 
quitted relative to enter upon absolute existence, or nirvfina. It is translated 

J>e hjin gshegs inMancliou Mehou Mongol TagouU 

nlan irahsan. It is the first of the ten honorable names assigned to the 
Buddhas, It is understood in three different senses according as it is appli- 
ed to the three states of the Buddha (the three bodies), to his state of law 
(Bharmakaya), to his glorious manifestation in the world of ideas (Sam-. 
bhogakaya), and to his bodily transformation (Nirmanakaya). A Buddha is 
Tathdgatha in the second sense, because the first principle, the essence of 
13 similitude^ identity (with intelligence, an idea conceived by it) 
has come to assimilate to perfect intelligence/^ He is Tatkdgata 
in the third sense, inasmuch as borne along by the real nature of 
(identity of intelligent nature), he has come to the state of perfect 
intelligence.f — R- 

The word Tathdgaia in Sanscrit means the same as De hjin in Tibetan; 
has gone in the manner of his predecessors,^—Kh 

of the meaning of the word the rea- 

Mr. Hodgson^s article, European Speculations on Budd- 
384, from which I quote the following passage. 
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The word iafMgaia is , reduced to its elements and explained, k three w.ays * 
ihtiB gone^ which means gone in such a manner that he (the taiMgufa^ 
will never appear again ; births having been closed by the attainment of per- 
feGtlon^ 2ndf t/ms got or o&i ained ^ v^Moh is to say, (cessation of births) 
obtained, degree hy degree, in the manner described in the Bauddha Scrip - 
tures, and by observance of the precepts therein laid down* 3d, thus gone, 
that is, gone as it (birth) came — the pyrrlionic interpretation of those who 
hold that doubt is the end, as it is the beginning, of wisdom ; and that that 
which causes birth causes likewise the ultimate cessation of them, whether 
that * iinal close^ be conscious immortality, or virtual nothingness. Thus 
the epithet taihdgata, so far from meaning come (avenu), and implying incar- 
nation, signifies the direct contrary, or ^ gone for ever^, and announces the 
impossibility of incarnation; and this according to all schools, sceptical, 
theistic, and atheistic/^ 

To this I may add the interpretation of the word as given by Wilson in his 
dictionary ; — ^ ot Buddha ; (what really is), and 

?r?r, known, obtained/'— J. W, L. 
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Town of Napi kia.-— Birth-place of Keou leou thsxn foe and of Keou nahan meou 

ni foe, 

, Proceeding twelve yeou yan south-east of the town of ^he 
wei^ you come to a city named Na yi Ma^ It is the birth- 
place of Keou leou tlmnfoe} There also are Beng Ma Ian in the 
places where the father and the son held an interview,® and on the 
site of pan ni Jiouan are erected towers. , 

Proceeding thence less than a yeou yan towards the south, 
you come to a city which is the spot where Keou na Jian meou 
nifoe^ received birth. There too have they erected towers on 
the spot where the father and the son held an interview, and on 
that of the pan ni hoitan, 
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NOTES. 

(1) Net pi huu — This place is unknown. — B. 

Wilson in discussing the position of Na pi kia, observes that with refer- 
ence to the succeeding as well as the preceding route, it should be to the 
north of Gorakhpur; but as our pilgrim journeyed in a so tUJi- easterly 
direction from She wet (Fyzabad, or Oiule), it seems more probable that 
Na pi kia lay to the south of that town. Nor will this supposition be at all 
inconsistent with the subsecpient course of Fa hian to Kapila'sastni Lmi mo^ 
vyc., as we shall see further on. — J. W. L. 

(2) Kieoii leou thsm foe . — The name of one of the Buddhas anterior to 
Sakya Muni. It is sometimes spelt Keou leou surif — a corruption of the 
Sanscrit Krakuchchanda,— and is interpreted ‘ (Imi: which should he inters 
riipted or suppressed f rekxnn^ to vices and passions which should be so 
annihilated that no trace of them may remain. The Mongols render the 
name Ortchilant/ i ehdektehi. This Buddha was horn in the ninth kalpa 
of the present cycle, when the life of man was reduced to sixty thousand 
years, and therefore five million nine hundred and ninety- twm thousand 
eight hundred years ^go.* Th|_ book entitled ‘ the Long Agama,' brings 
him down to the time when men lived only forty thousand years, that 
is, two millions of years nearer us. According to the same work he was 
a brahman of the family of Kasyapa *, his father was named Li te^ 
and bis mother Shen chi* He dwelt in the town An ho (‘ peace and con- 
cord’), and preached the law seated under a tree Shi U ska {sirisha, acacia 
sirisa)j and in a single assembly effected the salvation of forty thousand men . 
His * spiritual supports’ were Sa ni and FI leou ; his guardian, the supreme 
conqueror Shen kio fsen (Son of Good Jutelligence). 

The book of the ' Proceedings of the Tathagatas’ teaches that when good 
use is made of the prayers and formulas, the Buddha Krakuchchanda retains 
himself in space, extending his protection to all living creatures, expelling 
sickness and all manner of evil, as also demons. To this end the following 
formula is repeated : (I omit this as it is nearly identical with the foregoing, 
p. 181, the word Krakuchchanda being substituted for Kasyapa. — J. W, L.) 

Then said the Buddha Krakuchchanda to the Bodhisattwa Akasagarhha : 

Excellent youth ! these dhdranU (invocations) are such as the Krakuch- 
chanda Buddhas, having the same name (as I), in number equal to the sands 
n, of the Ganges, as also the Buddhas Of the three times, have taught, and of 

,, * Fan y ming i, Book 
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wMcli they have proclaimed the efficacy. If men keep these di?ine formttiaSj* 
they may be able, eyen in the last kalpa of future time, to establish firmly the 
worship of the three precious (ones), and give birth to the veritable faith. 
As for the bhikshus, the bhikshunis, the upasikas, the upayis, who shall 
constantly recite and observe them, they shall expel from their visible 

bodies all kinds of maladies and ailings.’' 

This is the invocation of ICrakuchchanda as given in S apta Buddha 

bS'Mm; ‘‘ I adore Krakuchchanda, Lord of the Munis, the unequalled 
Sugata, the source of perfection, born at Kshemayati of a family of brah- 
mans reverenced by the kings: the life of this treasure of excellence was 
forty thousand years ; and he obtained at the foot of the Sirkha tree the 
state of Jainendra with the arms of the knowledge which annihilates the three 

worlds.”— E. 

(4) Keou na han meou ni Foe, — otherwise Ka m Ua meou ni, or Kiu m 
han tncou ni, ia Sanscrit Kanaka Muni. The word is interpreted ‘golden 
guieiudes’ Kanaka signifying gold, and marking the external lustre of the 
personage ; and Muni the absence in secluded life of all obstacle to repose.* 
Others transUte the word ‘ Golden Anchonte,’ because this Buddha had 
a body of the colour of gold.f The Mongols name him Allan chidakteU.t 
He was horn in the world at the time when human life was reduced to forty 
thousand years, that is to say, three millions seven hundred and fourteen 
thousand one hundred years ago. This personage was a brdhman of the 
family of Kdsyapa; his father was named Ta ie (great virtue) and his 
mother Shen sMng (very victorious). He Uved in the town of Verg.pure, 
and under the tree called Ou lean pho lo men (Udamkara, ficus glomeraia) 
held an assembly where he preached thU law and converted thirty thousand 
men. His ‘ spiritual supports, ’§ were ,SAb pJtan na "and To ie leau, liis 
guardian was ‘ guide of the multitude, son (fi tranquil concord.' Of the 
meaning of these mystical expressions I am ignorant. 

According to the book of the > Procedures of the TathSgatas,’ when the 
formulas are properly redted. Kanaka Muni Buddha sustains himself in 
space He extends his protection to all Uving creatures, expels all maladies, 
and drives away all evil spirits. It is with this purpose that he delivered 
the following invocations. (Nearly identical with those given in poge 181, 
Kia na Ma menou being substituted for Kia she pho.—J. W. L.) 

After having finished the utterance of these invocations, the Buddha 

* Fan y ming 1, quoted in the San tsang fa sou, B. XXVIIL p. 10. 
t Ta chi ton tiuh quoted as above, 
j Schmidt, Notes snr Sanang betsen, p» •JUO. 

§ See note 39, Chap. XX. 
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Kanaka Muni atltlressed tlie Bodhisattwa Akusagarbha and said ; Excellent 
young man ! if a man or a woman endowed with virUie incessantly repeat 
these d/iaram (invocations) and observe them, all maladies shall be remov- 
ed and ciired/^ 

The Sapia Buddha contains the following invocation to Kanaka 

Muni: “ I adore ICanaka Muni, sage and legislator, freed from the blind- 
ness of mundane illusions, who was born in the city of SoManavatif of 
a race of brahmans honored by kings. His resplendent person existed 
thirty thousand years. Generous as the mountain of precious stones, he 
obtained Buddhahood under the tree udumharaJ^ 

The Jqu houan foe san mi Mnp assures us that the height of Kanaka 
Muni, was twenty- live yojanas, and that of his aureola thirty ; and that the 
light emanating from his body extended forty yojanas. 

Krakuchcbanda, Kanaka Muni, and Kasyapa, are denominated the Bud- 
dhas of the past time. They are the first three of the thousand Buddhas, 
who are to appear in the present Kalpa, called the Kalpa of sages; Sakya 
Muni is the fourth. Of, uniting with these the three Buddhas who appeared 
in the preceding ages, Vipasyi, Sikhi, and Viswabhu, there are seven per- 
sonages of this rank habitually named together as the seven Buddhas ; but 
no sufficient reason has been given for this association of the last three 
Buddhas of the anterior with the first four of the present Kalpa. Mr, 
Schmidt, thinks that ** the first three are not named in Buddhic works 
(“ indess fiudet man in Buddhaischen Biichern die drei ersten nicht ge- 
nannt.’Ot 'A.n error which arises from this, that in books which have no 
reference to any but the present age, they begin the series of Buddhas with 
the first of that Kalpa, Krakuchchanda, without ascending to an anterior 
period. But the very work which this savant has translated negatives his 
own observation ; for Sanang Setseii mentions Sih/d and Viswadhu, 

Mr. Hodgson thinks that we cannot doubt the historical existence of the 
six Bnddhas anterior to Sakya Muni while Mr. Wilson on the other 
hand thinks their real existence very questionable.! To judge this matter 
merely from the fabulous accounts of them that have reached us, there need 
be no doubt upon the subject. Another point well worthy of consideration 
is the succession of the four Buddhas and their distribution in the four 
yugas. It is well worthy of remark/' says Mr. Hodgson, that according 
to the most authentic ancient scriptures, the succession of the seven Bud- 


y • Asiat. Bes. Vol. XVI. p. 454. 

■ >; .w, f Notes on Sanang Setsen, p, 300. 

. t As. Ees. XVL p. 445. 

. ! Ibid. p. 455. 
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cIMs ills tli6 entire duration of time : the two first being referred to the 
yuga I the next two to the ,* the succeeding to the du'dpara : 
Sakya and the future Buddha being Lords of the present age/^ This is a 
Brahmanical notion inoculated upon Buddhism by the inhabitants of Nepal, 
and not to be found in original works, where the succession of Buddhas is 
exhibited in a very different manner. Without repeating here what I have 
said elsewhere, the following table will recall the principal features of this 
fantastic chronology, which appears subject to no variation among Buddhist 
nations. ■ , ■ , . 

Kalpa of 997 Anonymous Buddhas. 

Wonders. Vipasyi, 99Sth Buddha. 

lOOO Buddhas. Sikhi, 999th do. 

Viswabhu, 1000th and last Buddha of that age. 


Kalpa of sages Krakuchchanda, 1st Buddha of this period. 

(the present age). Kanaka Muni, 2d do. 

1000 Buddhas. Kasyapa, 3d do. 

Sakya Muni, 4th do. 

Maitreya, 5th (future). 

995 future Buddhas. — R. 

The following observations on this highly curious and important subject 
by the late Honorable Mr. Tumour are so a propos, that no apology is 
necessary for their introduction in this place. ** It is an important point 
connected with the Buddhistical creed, says Mr, Tumour, which (as far as I 
am aware) has not been noticed by any other writer, that the ancient history, 
as well as the scheme of the religious Buddhists, are both represented to 
have been exclusively developed by revelation. Between the manifestation 
of one Buddha and the advent of his successor two periods are represenled 
to intervene — the first Is called the Buddhantaro or Buddhot-pd.do, being 
the interval between the manifestation of one Buddha and the epoch when 
his religion becomes extinct. The age in which we now live is the Buddhot- 
pado of Gotamo. His religion was destined to endure 5000 years, of which 
2380 have now passed away (A, D. 1837) since his death, and 2620 are yet 
to come. The second is the Abuddhot-pado, or the term between the 
epochs, when the religion revealed by one Buddha becomes extinct and 
another Buddho appears, and revives, by revelation, the doctrines of the 
Buddhistical faith. It would not be practicable^ within the limits which 
I must here prescribe for myself, to enter into an elucidation of the prepos- 
terous term assigned to an Abuddhdtpado, or to describe the changes which 
the creation is stated to undergo during that term. Suffice it to say, that 
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daring- that period, not only does the religion of each preceding Bud dim 
become extinct, but the recollection and record of all preceding events are 
also lost. These subjects are explained in various portions of the Pitakat- 
taya, but in too great detail to admit of my quoting those passages in this 
place. 

By this fortunate fiction, a limitation has been prescribed to the mystifi® 
cation in which the Buddhistical creed has involved all the historical data 
contained in its literature, anterior to the advent of Gotanio, while in the 
Hindu literature there appears to be no such limitation ; inasmuch as Pro- 
fessor 'Wilson in his analysis of the Puranas, from which (excepting the 
Raja Tarningini) the Hindu historical data are chiefly obtained, proves that 
those works are, comparatively, of modern date. The distinguishing cha- 
racteristics, then, between the Hindu and Buddhistical historical data appear 
to consist in these particulars ; — that the mystification of Plindu data is 
protracted to a period so modern that no part of them is authentic, in re- 
ference to chronology ; and that their fabulous character is exposed by every 
gleam of light thrown on Asiatic history, by the histories of other countries, 
and more especially by the writers who flourished, respectively, at the 
periods of, and shortly after, the Macedonian and Mahomodaii conquests » 
while the mystification of the Buddhistical data ceased a century at least 
prior to B. C. 588, when prince Siddhato attained Buddhahood , in the 
character of G6tamo Buddho. According to the Buddhistical creed, there- 
fore, all remote historical data, whether sacred or profane, anterior to G6- 
tama’s advent, are based on his revelation. They are involved in absurdity 
as unbounded as the mystification in which Hindu literature is enve- 
loped.*' 

A firm belief in the predecessors of Buddha must have been general at a 
very early period ; and it is not a little curious to observe that at the time of 
Fa hian's transit, the heretical followers of Devadatta honored the three Foes 
of the past time," that is, Krukuchchanda, Kanaka Muni, and Kasyapa ; 
but placed no faith in Sakya Sinh, to whose impostures alone these owed 
their mythological existence, — J. W. L. 
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I’own of Koi Vei lo ’wel — The King's Fiekl.—Birth of foe. 

Thence proceeding easterly one yeou ycm^ you come to the 
town of Kei 'ivei h hoei,^ In this town there are neither king 
nor people ; it is literally a vast solitude. There are only eccle- 
siastics, and some tens of houses of inhabitants. This is the site 
of the ancient palace of the king Fe and it is here that 

they made a representation of the Prince and mother, taken at 
the moment when the Prince seated on a white elephant entered 
the womb of the latter.* 

At the place where the Prince issued from the town by the 
eastern gate ; at that where, at the sight of a sick man,® he caused 
his chariot to turn and retraced his way ; everywhere they have 
erected towers. At the place where A z® contemplated the Prince ; 
at th*at where Nan tho and others struck the elephant ; in that 
where they drew the bow/ the arrow of which proceeding to the 
south-west entered the ground at the distance of thirty and 
cause a spring of water to issue (arranged by men of aftertimes 
in the form of wells from which drinking water is supplied to 
travellers) ; at that where Foe, after haying obtained the doetrlhe/ 
came back to visit the king his father ; at that where the five 
hundred sons of the ShdAyas^ embraced monastic life and paid 
homage to Yeou^pho U at the place where the earth trembled 
in six ways / ‘at the place where Foe preached in favour of the 
gods, the kings of whom so guarded the gates thereof that the 
king his father could not approach the assembly ; at the place h 
where Ta ^ai tao gave a Seng kia in alms to Foe, who was | 
seated facing the east under a Ni keou tree, which exists still ; 
in the place where the king Lieou U destroyed the family of the 
Sh&yas,’* which had first attained the rank of 8m tho timm 
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(ill all those places) they have erected towers which still remain. 
To the north-east of the town, at the distance of several 1% is 
the Royal Field. Here is the place where the Prince, under 
a tree, watched the labourers.*® To the east of the town fifty 
U is the Royal Garden this garden hears the name of Lmi 
ming. The Ladif^ having entered the tank to bathe, came out 
therefrom by the northern gate ; she proceeded twenty steps, 
took in her hand the branch of a tree, and turning to the east 
give birth to the Prince. Fallen to the ground, the Prince made 
seven steps. Two kings of the dragons washed his body.’® On 
tbe site of this ablution they have made a well ; and it is at this 
well, as also at the tank where the washing took place, that the 
ecclesiastics are in the habit of drawing the water they drink. 
There are, for all the Foes, four places determined from all 
eternity ; the first is that where they accomplish the doctrine the 
second, that where they turn the wheel of the law ; the third, 
where they preach the law,** where they hold discussions, and 
subdue the heretics;®* the fourth where they re-descend from the 
heaven of Tao H,*® whither they ascend to preach the law 
in favor of their mother.®* The other places are those of sundry 
manifestations called forth by circumstances. The kingdom of 
Kia ^uoei lo ^wei is a great solitude ; the people are scattered, and 
white elephants and lions are to be appreliended on tbe roads, 
so that one may not travel there without precaution. 

Travelling five geou yan towards tlie east from the place 
where Foe was born, you come to the kingdom of Lan mo. 

NOTES. 

(1) One yojana. — About one league and a third. 

(2) ICia *wei lo *wei, — It must certainly be by an error of tbe press that 

the third syllable of this name has been suppressed in the JVen hian thoung 
khao, where we read Kia wei *toei ; a fault recurring elsewhere. The Mongols 
write KabUikf and the author of the Tariluk hhatayeli^ KidpilavL 

The greater number of Chinese Buddhist writers render it Kia pi lo ; some 
by mislalce interpreting the word henefiemt ; others, more exactly, tawny. 
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l/lie signlicatioii of fclie word Kapiiamsiu camnot be a matter of doubt, since 
we possess tbe Tibetan translatio„ ^ers^Jepat gj/j (the 

■X C\ ^ 

deep yellow soil) or Ser ^^kycti ^krong (the town of the 

deep yellow). 8er ^hjdi signifies deep yellow or tawny, kapila in 
Sanscrit. It was also the name of the celebrated hermit Kapila f 

who gave the founders of the kingdom of Kapila the ground upon which 
they erected their town, as •will be seen in note Oof this chapter. The 
author who spells this word most correctly is Hiuan thsang ; he renders it 
Kie pi lo fa sa iou^^ the exact transcription of Kapilavastu, or Kapila* 
vaithii of Pali works. The Burmese write the word ; the Siamese 

Kahinlawathou or Kabilapat ; the Singhalese, / and the Nepalese 

Kapilapur, 

The kingdom of Kapila is mentioned by Ma tomn lin under the name 
of Ka pi li, Tn the article India, he says ; “ In the 5th of the years 
Yuan kia, in the reign of the emperor Wen ti of the Soung (428 A. D.), 
Yu ai, king of Kia pi li in Thian chu, sent an ambassy to the emperor. It 
conveyed a letter and presents consisting of diamond rings, bridle-rings 
of gold, and rare animals, amongst which were a red and a white parroquet. 
Under the emperor Ming ti of the same dynasty, the second of the years 
Thai chi (A. D. 466) Kia pi li again sent an ambassador to China bearing 
tribute/'t 

The Ly fa'i M szu also mentions an embassy from the king of Kia pi U 
in the year 428 of our era, adding that the letter to the emperor was con- 
ceived altogether in the style of the sermons of Buddha.J 

The editors of the great geograpliical collection entitled Piati i iian, 
speaking of Ktc pi lo fa mu ton, say that the name was formerly written 
erroneously Kia pi lo wei, and that this country was situated on the frontier 
of Mid-India ; but they appear to have remained in doubt whether the Kia 
weilo ^wei of Fa hian, and the Kie pi lofa sou ton of Hiuan thsang, were 
identical ; so that after having inserted in its appropriate place the quota- 
tion from the Foe hone ki referring to the former name, they have referred 
elsewhere the chapter of the Bi yu cM, applicable to the second. But then 
they have omitted to transcribe this chapter ; an omission most unfortunate 
for us, as we are thus deprived of sundry points of comparison of the utmost 
importance for the elucidation of the portion of Fa hian^s narrative at pre- 
sent before us. 

^ rmniimu B. LXXV. 

t See I'Fhn Man thoung khao, B. CCCXXXVIIL p. 15. and Pian i iian, B. 
LX VII. art. 5, Notice of the kingdom of Kia pi li, p. 1 ^ taken from the History 
of the I and Man, 

$ Ly tui hi szu, B. XLVI. p. 3&>, 
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I believe that I was the first to point out tiie error of the commoivopiril- 
ou that Sakya Muni was born in Ma^adhafOr South Behar. lu a note whioli 
1 appended to the French translation of M r, WilsoiFs * Noim of three Bud* 
dkist works t ixmexted in the Nouveau Journal Asiatique for 1831, p. lO'lf 
I observed, It is not very easy to indicate with precision the site Of 
Kapilavasiti, or Kapilapur* According to Chinese accounts, it would 
appear that this town was situated in the north of India, in tlie country of 
Ayodhia or Oude, ^ All our ideas of the country of Sakya Smha 

lead us to search for it further to the north, in the country at present 
named and anciently 

According to the Kah pyur, or great collection of Buddhist works trans- 
lated into Tibetan, the towui of KapUa or KapiUmsiu, was situated in K<5- 
sala, or the Oude of our times. At the time of Sakya^s birth the greater 
part of central India was subject to the kings of Magadha, and for this 
reason the country of Kusala in which Kapila was situated, was considered 
as belonging to Magadha, to which it w^as probably tributary. At all events, 
Magadha was the scene of the earliest labours of Sakya Muni, and there is 
less wonder that many Buddhists have referred the birth of their legislator 
to Magadha also** 

The Tibetans assert that Kapila was near to Mount Kailas, (a denomina- 
tion which "must here extend to the whole Himalayan chain) and upon the 
river Bhagirathiy which is the upper Ganges, or on the Kohmi^ which is not 
to be confounded with that known at present by the same name, one of the 
aSluents of the Gandak* Kapila must moreover be close to the frontier of 
Nepal, since according to Buddhist legends, when the Sakyas were expelled 
from their own country, they retired to the former place. The Chinese chro- 
nology of the Buddhist patriarchs places it indeed to the south-west of Nepal, f 
and according to another Buddhist narrative the country of Benares, was 
situated to the south of that of Kia ^wei U wei;X Kia pi lo is placed in the 
Chinese map of Hindostan, given in the Japanese Encyclopedia, to the 
north of Benares, and the kingdom of -*4 yu iho (Ayodhya) of Kiao ehangmi 
and Kiao sa lo (Kdsala). Thus, as far as we can gather from a map confu- 
sedly compiled from the notions of Chinese travellers, Kapila should be north 
of Benares, north-east of that part of the province of Oude which con- 
stituted the kingdom of Rama ; and thus far its position is confirmed by 
the narmtive of Fa hian. From Kanouj our author travelled south-east to 
reach Kdsala; he pursued the same direction, then that of east to arrive af 

^ /. A. S. Vol. I. p. 7. 

'< ■ Japan. Encyclop B. LXl V. p, 27. 

^ J ^mn kimhoui, B. CCXVI. p. 6. 
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Kapila. Actorniiig to this indication and that of i\m Kak ghjur quoted 
above, this town should be situated on the banks of the river Kohini, or 
Rohein, which flows from the mountams of Nepal, unites with the Slahanada, 
and tails into the Rapti below the present town of Gor«ckpore< Thus we 
may consider the birth-place of Buddha as a well ascertained point. 

In \{m. E$sag 07i Buddhhm, Mr. Hodgson says that Kapilavastu was situat- 
ed near to Ganga Sdgm\ The following particulars regarding the latter 
name are from Wilson's Dictionary : “ the ocean. To bathe the bones 

of Sagara's 60,000 sons, the Ganges is said to have been led by Bhagiratha, 
his great-greatgrandson, to the ocean, at a place novr called Ganga Sugar/' 
— KL (The story is given at length in the Vishnu Purdna^ Wilson’s transla- 
tion. p. 377 — 370- — J. W, L.) 

The exact position of Kapilavastu is one of the desiderata in the geography 
of ancient India, which may possibly yet be ascertained by local enquiries, 
assisted by the route of our pilgrim, and the incidental notices to be found 
in Tibetan and Pali books. According to the it was situated near 

KailaSf on the or as elsewhere stated, on the river.* 

Professor Wilson in his account of the Foe kue ki, observes, * that ICapila* 
vastu must have been situated to the eastward, somewhere near the hills 
separating Nepal from Gorakhpur, it being described as situated on the 
Rohini, a mountain stream which is one of the feeders of the Rapti. The 
Itineraries of Fa hian and Hiouan thsang show that the position was accu- 
rately described, and that Kapila or Kapilavastu, the birth-place of Sak ja, 
was situated north of Gorakhpur, near where the branches of the Rapti 
issue from the hills/'f 

This does not appear to me so clear however. That portion of Hiouan 
thsang's Itinerary referring to Kapilavastu is unfortunately omitted in the 
copy of the Pian ? tian accessible to the learned French editors ; and if we 
trace Fa loan's course from She wet or Fyzabad, we shall find that the 
diiection is south-easterly; which, making every allowance for the loose 
and general way in which the bearings are enunciated, would bring us to the 
south, and certainly not to the north, of Gorakhpur. This would place 
Kapilavastu on the banks of the Gogra, or even on the Ganges. That it was 
fituated on the bank of a navigable stream, we have the authority of the 
Rajavali, whatever that be worthy In the same work we have the follow* 
mg tradition of the foundation of that city, which would lead Ui to infer 


See Wilson, Abstract of the PuU^, J. A, 5. ¥ol. I. p. 7. 
t J. i?„ A,S. Vol. V. p. 124. ^ ^ 

I Upham* Saard and Iltst* boch of Ceyhii,\ Oh ILp. l/R 
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^liat its site was north of. and not rerf fsx from Benares. Upon hearing 
this, all the following people left the country and accompanied the font 
princes ; viz. the daughter of the said king with their attendants and pro« 
petty, 1000 ministers, brahmins, rich men, and several thousands of mer- 
chants ; and on the first day the whole company proceeded on their march 
as far as a mile, on the second day they marched eight miles, and on the 
third day they marched twelve miles, pursuing their march in the wilderness, 
and on one side of the city called Bareness (Benares) } and there the princes 
took council, and spoke amongst themselves, saying, if we take a town 
not belonging to us by force, it will greatly tarnish our fame, and so they 
determined to build a new town. One of the said princes remained there 
with the multitude to clear the wilderness, and when the others went 
through the wilderness in search of a good place to mahe a town, they 
found a hermit called Capilawastoo, at the foot of a bogaha tree, in 
front of a lake, which hermit had devoted himself to piety and religion. 
He asked the princes what they inquired for ? and the princes related to 
him that which they searched for ; then the hermit advised them to place 
their city where his own hermitage stood, and also he gave them en- 
couragement by reciting to them a good account of the said ground, say- 
ing, that when the foxes happened to run after the hares, as soon as the 
hares came to that hermitage they used to turn about and run after the foxes? 
and in like manner the does after the tigers, &c. ; likewise, that any person 
or persons who should live in this place would always he in great favour with 
the gods and brahmas, and also be able to vanquish their enemies in time 
of war ; therefore that this ground would be the most proper for their pur- 
pose ; and also the hermit requested the princes, after they made the city, 
to call it by his own name, Capilawastoo ; then according to the advice given 
by the hermit, the four princes built the city, and gave it the name of Capi- 
iawastoo pnra.” 

In the extracts from the Aiihakailidy called the Maduraithamilasini, on the 
Buddhawanso, given by the Honorable Mr. Tumour in the Journal Asiatic 
Society, Vol. VII. p. 791, we read that Sakya at the requisition of his rela- 
tives and disciples, proceeded from on a visit to Kayilawattlm, 

and that by travelling at the rate of one yojana daily he reached the latter city 
in two months ; thus making the distance sixty yojanas, Mr. Tumour esti- 
mates the yojana at sixteen English miles ; but this is manifestly an exces- 
sive valuation. J udging from the distances given by our pilgrim in Ma- 
gadha, the yojana of that part of his route could not greatly exceed 4 miles 
(seeCapt. Battoe, On the route of Fa hmi thromjh Behar, J, A. VoL 
XVI. p. §o4,) while mother parts of his itinerary the yojana must represent 
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siottbk thaf ilistance, or eveB more. ^ .If we take 4 miles, as the average 
eqmhalent of the yojaiia in Magadha, the distance of KapilaYasttffrom, Saja,-; 
griha will be about 240 ; and deducting one-fifth or one-sixth for the sinuo- 
sities of the route, we shall ha\^e the direct distance 190 or 200 miles. This 
woi^ld coincide well enough with Fa hian’s account, and make the site of 
Kapilavastu on the Gogra south or south-west of Gorakhpur : a position 
which will be further confirmed by tracing our pilgrim’s course retrogressive- 
ly from ske U. See my note on the locality of that towm, Chap. XXV„ 
when the present subject will be resumed. — J. W, Ih. 

(3) The king Pe ising, — ^This was the name of Sakya Muni’s father ; it 
signifies in Chinese white and pure. He is sometimes named Tsing fan 
wangj or * the Mng who eats pure foodJ It is the translation of the San- 
scrit Sndhodana, 

1 subjoin the genealogy of the house of Sakya Muni. The Chinese and 
Pali names are in italics, the latter preceded by a F ; the Tibetan and Mon- 
gol are in roman letters, the latter being distinguished by an M, 

Ta shen seng wmg, 

I szu mo wang, 

1 

I’eoM lo iho wang, 

1 

KMu lo tmng, 

1 

Ni f ecu lo tmng. 



Szu isu hie wang, 

(P. Sinhahdna Kabdnd, 
Sengghe h’ghram. 

M. Oghadjetott arsalan). 

-A- 

" '■ 

Tdng fan wang. 

Pefan wang. 

Houfan wang. 

fP. Suddhodana, 

P,:SuModam.f 

P, Amitdduna^ 

2as djzzang ma, 

Tas d,kur, 

Bre’wo zas, 

M. Taugsouk 

M. Arighon ide- 

Tsagha ide- 

ghetou.) 

ghetou.) 

ideghetou.) 


^ — \ - 

r— 

Pi Nan 

Thiao A 

: Am a 

ta. 

Ma A 

tha tho 

ha na 

to 


nan Uu, 


Kan Ion fan wang^ 
P. T>h6lddma, 
bjDouah r,’tsi zas, 
M. Eacbiyan Me* 
gbetou. 

Pho Pa 

so iM* 


Pi iha to, in Sanscrit Siddharta, is the prince who, having obtained the 
rank of Buddha, was called Sakya Muni. The Chinese portion of the above 
table is taken clilefiy from the Lorn shou sm them thou hoeif B. IX. p, 2. 
-«Ki. 

1^4) lu the womh of hm Mother , — When Sakya Muni, yet a Bodhisattwa 
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in the iieaven Tusiiita, was about to become incarnate in tlie womb of lus 
mother 3fa/id mdyd, spouse of the king Siuldh^dana, he mounted a white 
elephant with six tusks and entered the bodj^ of his mother in the form of a 
ftve coloured pencil of light. This white elephant bears the AriiyamTtmi^ 
that is to say, the spotless uwj . — Kl 

In addition to the Chinese illustration of the incarnation of Sakya Muni 
copied from the original, I give one taken from a tine piece of Hindu sculp- 
ture in the Asiatic Society's museum, to show the difference of style adopted 
by the artists of these two nations in handling the same subject. — J. W. L, 

(5) At tTie sight of a sick man , — According to the great Japanese Ency- 
clopedia and other legends which I have had it in my power to consult, it 
was in issuing not by the eastern, but by the southern gate, that Sy tha, 
{in Smsci'lt Sidd/ia, or ^arvdriha Siddka, ‘he who produces salvation’) 
fell in with the sick man. The legend of the life of Sakya Muni, while he. 
was yet a Bodhisattwa, states the same thing, 

Siddha, while yet in his paternal home, was ever sad and thoughtful. To 
divert his attention, his father married him to the princess Kieou i (Kacha- 
na) daughter of Skmi kio (Suva buddha) king of Siu pho foe (Suprabud- 
dha). This alliance, however, did not restore tranquillity to the soul of his 
son. He was married to other wives of exquisite beauty ; one named ‘ Alt 
praise* (Sarvastuti) and the other, * Ever joyous * (Sadananda). These three 
wives of Siddha had each twenty thousand damsels in their service, all 
beautifuly formed, and lovely as the nymphs of heaven. The king, his father, 
addressing Kieou i and the others, said to them ; “ The prince hath now 
sixty thousand women to entertain him with their music and to tend upon 
him ; is he happy and joyous They answered him ; “ The prince is from 
morn till eve occupied with subtle studies and the doctrine ; he dreams 
neither of desire nor of joy.’^ The king, downcast at this news, summoned 
his ministers to consult anew. He stated to them how the pains he had 
taken in behalf of the prince were thrown* away ; that neither wealth nor 
beauty could attract him from bis pursuits ; no pleasure delighted him, “ Is 
this then what .4 i hath said he added. The Mini.sters replied ; “ Since 
sixty thousand damsels and all the pleasures of the w'orld delight him not, 
let him travel to study government, and divert his thoughts from the 
doctrine J' Thereupon the king commanded that the prince should travel 
to observe. The prince said to himself — “ I have been long secluded in the 
midst of my palace, and I long to go abroad and inform myself of that 
which occupies my thoughts,*^ The king issued a mandate throughout 
Ms kingdom, that wherever the prince should go, the roads and the streets 
should b# swept arid watered, that perfumes should be burnt, and tapegt/ie» 
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tivl llrigs find canopies himg np., ,■ The order was etecnfed ; fill was pnrifiod 
'•nd adorned. The prince, attended by a thousand chariots and a thousand 
liorsemen, went forth from the town by the eastern gate. Then a god 
of the class of Sutras, named Nan thi ha la, to confirm the prince the 
choice of a religious career, and to help him in emancipating himself from 
desires infiaraed like three poisonous fires in the ten parts, show'cred down 
the water of the law to extinguish these empoisoned fiames, Hg accordingly 
transformed himself into an aged man, and sat down by the roadside ; his 
head white ; his teeth fallen away ; bis skin fiaccid and his face wrinkled ; bin 
fiesh dried up ; his back bent ; the articulations of his frame prominent ; the 
eyes watery ; his nostrils nmning ; his breathing short and difficult ; his skin 
darkened ; his head and hands trembling ; his frame and members emaciated 
and shaky ; deformed and naked, he e^jMbited himself set up in this place* 
The prince asked, Who is this man ** He is an old man,*' replied the 
attendants. And what is an olA man again asked the prince. It is 
one who hath lived many years, whose organs are worn out, whose form is 
changed, whose colour hath faded, whose respiration is feeble, whose strength 
is exhausted. He no longer digests what he eats. His joints become worn 
out ; if he would lie down or sit, he cannot do so without the assistance of 
others. His eyes are dim, his ears dull. In turning round, he forgets all. 
If he speak, it is to complain or mourn. This is what we call an old man 
The distressed prince replied : If man, by being born in the world, is thus 
exposed to the wretchedness of old age, none but fools would desire to be 
so I What satisfaction is there in it ? Beings that are born in springtime, 
dry up and wither in autumn and winter 1 Old age comes like a lightning-. 
flash ; what is there that should attach us to the body V* And he uttered 
the following By colour becomes faded and loses its 

freshness, the skin relaxes, and the back becomes bent ; death approaches 
and haunts us. In old age the body changes and may be compared to 
an old chariot. The law can expel this bitterness. Our whole strength 
phould be applied to study the means of subjecting our desires. When 
the days and the nights are ended, we should be diligent and resolute. In- 
stability is the reality of the world. If every faculty he not applied to it, 
we fall into darkness. Study must light the lamp of the spirit ; let us of 
ourselves choose and follow knowledge and avoid every uncleanness. Con- 
tract no impurity. Take the torch, and examine the world and the doctrine,’^ 
The prince then turned Ms chariot and went back. His sorrow increased 
yet more ; and the pain he experienced in thinking that all without ex- 
ception are subject to this grevious misfortune, deprived him of every 
happiness. The king asked of the attendants wherefore the prince who had 
s 3 



issuea for an recursion hail so qmcKiy 1C— - 
the road he had fallen in. ith an ageil man, the sight of .homso 

, that not being able to enjoy any pleasure, he returned to e 
himself ^^vith the thought of longevity. 

forth. The king caused pithlish 
would again go abroad, and forbade 
; should be found on the roads. The prinoe 
issued by the south gate of the town. The 

and stood by the way-side. His body was 

ien up. His skin yellow and fevered. He 
lad pains in all bis joints. From Hs nine 
1. His eyes distinguished no colours. His 
hing was short. His hands and feet 
led his father and his mother, and clnng 
The prince demanded, Who is this 
man.’^ The prince again asked, “ .A.nd 
r replied, is formed of the four elements, 
lement hath a hundred and one maladies 

y. When the four hundred and four 
extreme cold, an extrenie heat, an extreme 
treme thirst, and extreme quenching are 

bed, the vicissitude of sleeping and waking 
I got this sickness.’ ' The prince sighed, 
id most prosperous condition, such as- the 
und for my mouth. I can yield myself up 
jr able to exercise my understanding upon 
t difference will there then be betwixt this 
unced this gdthd: How frail a thing is 
elements and hath nine impure and dis- 
0 the tormeh'tsK>f old age and sickness ; 
3 gods it is subject to instability. Born 
fliRckses. I regard the body as a drop of 


hut just 
that on 
afflicted him 
palace, and distressed 

Shortly after he would again go 
throughout the kingdom that the prince 
that any foul or indecent object 
then ascended his chariot and i 
god counterfeited a sick man 
emaciated and bis belly swolh 
coughed and groaned. He h< 
orifices issued a bloody liquid, 
ears heard no sounds. His 
struggled with empty space. V. 
grievously to his wife and his son^ 

The attendants replied, ** It is a si 
what is a sick man Man, tl 

earth, water, fire, and air. Ever^ 
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■svestern gate of tlie town. The god transformed himself in a corpse which 
they were carrying out of the town. The relatives of the deceased followed 
the vehicle sobbing and weeping, complaining to heaven of their loss and 
eternal separation. The prince asked, “What is this?’’ They replied, 
“ It is a corpse.” The former again asked, And what is that ?” The 
attendants replied, “ It is the end. The soul hath departed. The four 
elements are now about to dissipate. The sensitive soul and the spirit, 
being no longer in equilibrium, the air passes away and entirely ceases, the 
fire is extinguished, and the body becomes cold. Air having departed first, 
and afterwards fire, the soul and the understanding disappear. The mem- 
bers elongate and stiffen. There is nothing more to recognise. At the 
end of ten days the fiesh decays, the blood flows, the belly swells, putri- 
fies, and becomes fetid ; there is nothing there to take. The body is filled 
with worms which devour it. The nerves and the veins are destroyed by 
putrefaction ; the articulations are disjointed and the bones dispersed. The 
skull goes one way, the spine, the ribs, the arms, the legs, the feet and. 
hands, each another. The birds that fly, the beasts that walk, assemble 
to devour them. Gods, dragons, demons, genii, emperors and kings, 
people, the poor, the rich, the noble, the plebeian, — none are exempt 
from this calamity.” The prince gave a long sigh, and said in verse, 
When I contemplate old age, sickness and death, I groan over human 
life and its instability ! It is even so in my own person. This body is a 
perishable thing j but the soul hath no form. Under the false semblance 
of death, it is re-born ! Its crimes and its good works are not dispersed. 
It is not a single generation that comprises its beginning or its end. Its 
duration is prolonged by ignorance and lust. It is thence that it obtains 
grief and joy. Though the body die, the soul perisheth not. is not 
ether, it is not in the sea, it enteneth not into mountains and rodts. 
There is no place in the world where there is exemption from death.” There- 
upon the prince turned his chariot and proceeded back to the palace, pon- 
dering sadly how all living beings are subject to old a^e, sickness, and death. 
He was so distressed that he eat none. The king enquired if the prince 
had been cheerful during his excursion. They answered that he fell in 
with a funeral and hath laid up sadness for several years. 

A little while, and again he desired to go abroad, and his beautiful cha- 
riot issued by the northern gate. The god again transformed himself and 
became a Samauean. He had the costume of the law, carried a begging- 
pot, and walked afoot, considering carefully and not casting his looks 
aside. The prince enquired, “Who Is that man ?” They answered, “ A 
Samanean.” And what is a Samanean?” “ Samaneans are those who practice 
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atth. He i3 delivered from affliction and pain. Living or dead, ne 
aaater of himself.” The prince exclaimed. ” How excellmrt 1 Hrere m no 
lappiness like this!” He then pronounced a Galha, signryi 
Jef I he who possesses this life of affliction is subject to the pams of old 
;ge, of sickness, and of death. The soul returns to the road of sm and 
^vperiences all manner of painful agitations. Nevertheless it may extin- 
guish all evils ; birth, old age, sickness, and death are driven away ■. enter 
no more upon the circle of the affections and obtain eternal salvation by 
extinction.” Thereupon the prince caused his chariot to be turned, and 
went hack so sad that he was unable to eat. The king enquired of his at- 
tendants, “The Prince hath been once more abroad ; are his spirits more 
cheerful ?” The attendants answered-” On the road he met a Samanean, 
who has ledoubled his sadness and his contemplative disposition. He thinks 
^eitherof meat nor of drink.” At this the king became violent y enrage. , 
and raising his hands, smote himself. He renewed the interdiction a ains 
studying the doctrine, and commanded that if the prince again went abroad 

0, L » Mh. H. lb» U. .«! O-m » 

deliberate on the best means of preventing the prince from going forth in 

quest of the- doctrine.”* These then arc what the Buddhists call the four 
realilios recognised hy Sakya Muni, when issuing from fte gates of the 
. . . — sinknesst de&iA, and the final dissolution of t le 


ini, is, acc(«amg to Georgi, called rranff srouy 
lO acts according to the doctrineO Tibetan wo. 
described in a legend which is scarce worth repetr 
gnised the birth of Buddha by super natural signs, 

* Shin % tian, B. I^XX. 

II. p» 383. 
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proceeded by flight from a distant solitude to the Royal palace. He there 
beholds the child, and described all the bodily perfections which were sup- 
posed to have distinguished the Buddha. The legend is extracted from the 
Shn i iian, B. LXXVIII. pp. 17—19 i?.— J. W. L. 

. (7) Brew the how. — The Japanese Chronology places this event in the 
year Kouei hai, which is the COtUof the XXXVth cycle, or 1018 B C. 

On the occasion of the marriage of Siddhdrta with the princess Kieon ?? 
the king Pe tsing directed Yeou iho to intimate to the prince that he must 
publicly exhibit Ms rare talents. Yeou tho having received this order, 
proceeded to intimate to the prince that the king wishing to have immediate 
proof of the prince’s knowledge of the rites and of music, he must forthwith 
proceed to the theatre. The prince then proceeded with Yeou tho (V'dd)^ 
Nan tho (Nanda,) Thia iho (Devadatta), A mn (Ananda), and others to 
the number of 500, having in their hands all the necessary utensils for the 
rites, instruments of music, and the requisites for the practice of archery. 
As they were about to issue from the town, there stood an elephant before 
the gate. The powerful Thiao tha happened to be in advance, and seeing 
the elephant on the road, struck him a blow with his fist, so that the 
elephant fell down stone dead in an instant. Nan tho immediately drew 
him aside out of the way. The prince, who followed, asked of his attendants 
“ Who has killed this elephant without an object They replied ** Thiao 
tha killed him.” “ Who drew him aside ?” Nan tho.” The Bodhisattwa, 
endowed with a compassionate heart, dragged the elephant and raised him 
up outside the town. The elephant was raised from death and restored to 
life as before. Thiao. tha having arrived at the theatre attacked the ath- 
letes j not one of tliese could resist him. All the most famous wrestlers were 
overthrown and put to shame. The king enquired of hh attendants, 

** Who is this conqueror They replied, TMao tha. The king then said 
to Nan tho, “ Thou and Thiao thS must wrestle together.” Kan tho having 
received the command, closed with Thiao thd and handled him so that he 
became quite insensible. He recovered by degrees on being sprinkled with 
water. The king again asked who was the conqueror, and was informed 
that Nan tho was he. The king then commanded Nan tho to wrestle with 
the prince ; but Nan tho replied. ** My elder brother is like mount Sumeru, 
and I but a grain of mustard seed ; I am not his match,” and withdrew, 
excusing himself. Next came the trial of archery,' Mrst an iron target, 
was placed at the distance of 10 li, and so on to seven targets. The 
shafts of the most renowned archers went no further than the first target. 
Thiao tha having drawn, shot beyond it aud reached the second. Nan tbo 
garpassed this, mi pierced through the third. The other archers being 
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Ssisen states that in the year Ping of the Buddha attained his twenty- 
ninth year, and being before the truly holy tower, he, of his own free will 
embraced the ecclesiastic condition/’’^ 

The Fa xjuan chu tin says ; “ The place where the Tathagata (Jnii lai') ob- 
tained the doctrine, is in the kingdom of ibfo hie ///o (Magadha) under a Ph^v 
till tree {Bodki, Baukinia smndens)^ where a tower has been erected. — Kl. 

(9) Five hundred sons of the Sakya, is the name of 

that tribe or family of Sakya Muni, belonging to the Kshatria caste. Ac- 
cording to Buddhist traditions, this race descends from IkmahUy a prince 
of the solar line and founder of the royal race of Ayodhya, or Oude. The 
name however does not appear in the genealogical lists of Hindus, as that 
either of a tribe or of a people. M, Ksoma de Kords has given the following 
extract on this subfect from the 26th VoL of that division of the Kdh ghyur 
named mjDo.f They accordingly met, and elected one for theii* master and 
proprietor of their lands, and for the arbitrator of their controversies, saying 
to him; ** Come, animal being, punish from among us those that are to be 
punished, and reward those with a gift that merit to be remunerated ; from all 
the products of our lands we will pay you a certain rate, accordingly to a 
ruie/^ Afterwards on both sides, they did accordingly. Since he was carried 

(or honoured) by a great multitude of animal beings, he was called 
■ .'sy ■ ■ 

Mang-yos hkur-vas Sanscrit, MaM Pammaia^ 

' -*£> 

Honoured by many/’ 

Gauiamas / At the time of Mahd Sammaia^ man was called by this name, 

Animal being,” 

[The following five leaves (from 171 — 17b) are occupied with an enume- 
ration of the descendant^ of Maha Samji^ ATA, down to 

/ ' Jtf . ' ' 

at Potah Qru^hddnX the harbour.) He hnd twb- 

and Bharadhwaja (T. rNa-m-chan,) The former took the religious 
character, but Qoiama being afterwards accused of the murder of a harlot, 
was unjustly impaled at Foialat and the latter succeeded to his father. He 
dying without issue, the two sons of Gotama inherit, who were born in a 
pi-^eter-natural manner ; from the circumstances of their birth, they and their 
descendants are called by several names; as, Yan4ag^s^kym ; 

(S. Angirasa,) Ffgi-mahignyen, (S. Surya Vaiisa,) Gautama, 

sMng-pa^ (S«, Iskhwaku.) . ^ One of 'the 


* Geschichie dermt Mongokn^ p. 13. 
t j, A. s, m II. p. » ^ , , , 

$ The ancient Fttoie, or die modem ratio, ai the mouth of the Indu<i, 



ioeudiuiU (..lie hundred) afterwards 
Gm-hi!sm. The last of whom was 
hwaUu Virudhaka, (or Vidchaka.) He 

Si, 

1. He obtaina 
?e 'tbei'throne.to' 
lace ottbe':Cb,ief 
the king orders 


the daughter of a king, under tne cornu. ... .... 

,he son that shall be born of that princess. By th 

officers, to make room for the young prince to su 

the expulsion of his four sons. 

<* They taking their own sisters with them, and acc 

titude, leave Potalu “ 

bank of the J5Say«Va«* river ® 

the hermitage of Capila the Rishi 
in huts made of the branches of trees. They live 
sometimes they visit the hermitage of Capii-a the . 
to look very ill, asks them why they were so pale, 
they suffer on account of their restraint or continei 
leave their own uterine sisters, and to take themse 
not born of the same mother with them. O grea 
is it convenient for us to do this ? Yes, Sirs, an 
princes may act in this way. Therefore, taking f 
UisW, they do accordingly, and cohabit with tliei 
have many children by them. The noise of then 
Rishi in his meditation, he wishes to change his 
him to remain in his own place, and to design ft 
He therefore marks them out the place where t 
since the ground was given to them by Capila, 
Cofilcmaslu. They multiply there exceedingly. ’ 
number, show them another place for their settle 
town, and call it by the name of Lhai 

“ Remembering the cause of their banishment, 
one of them hereafter shall marry a second wife ' 
he shall be contented with one wife. 

“At Patala the king Ikshwakb 

s'- four asks bis officers, what has 

Mat, tesfifet. some offence Maj^ty had ex; 
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liacl sisttled in the neighbourhood of the HimBayaf and that they have taken 
^heir own sisters for their wives, and have been much multiplied. The king, 
being much surprised on hearing this^ exclaims several times : Sh&kya / 
Shdkya ! Is it possible ! Is it possible I (or G daring! O daring !) Sij 
pkod-pa^ and this is the origin of the /S'Mi'ya name. 

After the deathof Ikshwaku ViRtrOHAKA, XJ 

at succeeds his younger son ryyaUsrid dy/i<y, 

(he that desires to reign). On his dying without children, the banished princes 
successively inherit. The three tirst have no issue ; the son of 

C\ ; . " " ■ ■ . \/ , ft 

the fourth prince, is, Gnag-hjogf C], His son is 

His descendants to the number of 55,000 have reigned s.t CapUmmiu. fAn 
enumeration of the princes who reigned at Poiala after Ikshwaku follows, 
which is indentical with the list in Sanskrit authorities ; the names being 
translated into Tibetan according to their literal meaning ; as (or Mahd Sam- 
rmta^ Many po& hkur-m^ greatly honoured, &c.’^3 

Here ends the narration of Mongalyana. Sha'kya approves and re- 
commends it to the priests.’^ 

We are indebted to M. E. Burnoiif, for the subjoined extract from the 
MahAvansa, or History of the great family, a work of more than twelve 
thousand slokas, in the Pali language. It contains a history of the royal 
family from which Sakya sprung, — an exposition of his doctrine and wor- 
ship, — and a list of such Indian and Ceylonese sovereigns as have most 
effectualiy contributed to propagate the religion of which he is the recog- 
nised head. This passage is in perfect conformity with the extract from 
the Kdh ghyur given above, and with the genealogy of Sakya Muni as detail- 
ed in Chinese works. ^ ’ ' ' , 'v ' 

(I here substitute Mr, Tumour's English version, for that given in Latin 
by M. Burnouf.— J. W. L.) 

There were eighty-two thousand sovereigns, the sons and lineal de« 
Kcendants of king Sihassaro, — the last of these was Jayaseno. These were 
celebrated in the capital of Kapillawatthu, as Sakya kings. 

The great king, Sihalianu was the son of Jayasdno. The daughter of 
JayaMno was named Yasddara. In the city of Dewadaho there' was a 
Slikya rutef named Denradaho. ^ tlnto him tw# children, Apjauo and Kach* 
chafia, wer6 born. This Kachchdna became the qnmvk of king Sihahanu. 

To the SIkya Anjano the aforesaid Yasddari became i|tteen. To Anjano 
two daughters were born, and Faj^pafi ; and two sons of the Sakva 
race, Dandapini and J^uppabudilho* 
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To Sehahanu five sons and two daughters were born, — Siiddhodano, 
Dhotodano, Sukkddana, (Ghattitodaao) and Amitddano ; Amita and Pamitsgi 
those five, these two. To the Sakya Suppabuddho, Amita became queen. 
Subhaddakachchana and Dewadatta were her offspring, 

M%a and Pajapati both equally became the consorts of Suddhddano. 
OxJB. VANaxriSHER was the son of the Maharaja Suddhddano and Maya, 
Thus the great divine sage was, in a direct line, descended from the Maha 
Sammabo race, the pinnacle of all royal dynasties/** 

(10) A Yeou pho U, — {Upali in Sanscrit.) It signifies head/ and 
according to others, ‘ he who is at hand and preserves,* It is the name of 
the ninth of the ten great disciples of Foe. While the latter was prince 
Yeou pho li was entirely devoted to his person, and had special charge of 
his affairs. After embracing monastic life, he observed the precepts and 
was a model to all. On that account he is called * the first observer of the 
precepts,* — Kl. 

(11) Trembled in six ways , — Reference is here made to the great earth- 
quake which happened at the birth of Foe, and which was felt in all the 
Kshamas of the three thousand grand chiliocosms. The Buddhists admits six 
moments in an earthquake : the beginning of the motion, the augmentation 
of ita infcendty, the overflowing of the waters, the true quaking, the noise 
it occasions, and the vibration which follows.f 

The Buddhists assert that there are eight causes of earthquakes : 

1st. They are produced by water, fire and air. According to the sacred 
books, Jambudwip is 21,000 yojanas in length from north to south ; from 
east to west 7,000 ; and its thickness 68,000 yojanas. Beneath the earth 
to the depth of 40,000 yojanas is water ; beneath the water fire to the depth 
of 87,000 yojanas. Beneath the 'fire there is a bed of air, or wind, 68,000 
yojanas thick. Beneath this air, there is a wheel of steel in the centre of 
which are the sarira (reliques) of all the past Buddhas. If there be a great 
wind, it agitates the fire ; the fire, the water ; and the water communicates 
the motion to the earth. And this is the earthquake occasioned by water, 
fire, and air. 

2d, Earthquakes are occasioned by entrance of the Bodhisattwas into 
the wombs of their mothers. When Jhe Bodhisattwas, about to be incar- 
nate to become Buddhas, descend'from the heaven Tushita^ and proceed to 
occupy supematurally the wombs of their mothers, there happen great 
earthquakes. 

* Mahawanso, translated by Xurnour, p, 9. 

t Botwt yun king fa quoM in San ismig fa sou, B. XX VIL p, 24, 
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3<i. Eartliquakes happen when Bodhisattwas issue from the wombs of 
their motheis. 

4th. Earthquakes happen when Bodhisattwas accomplish the law. The 
Bodhisattwas having quitted their homes to embrace monastic life, and hav- 
ing studied reason, become that pure inteUigence without superior, named a 
BttddAa dewijjr ; the earth then quakes with great violence. 

5th. When the Buddhas enter nirvana, there are also great earthquakes. 

6th. There are earthquakes when the bhikshus or religious mendicants 
desire to avail themselves of their supernatural faculties. The sacred books 
state that there are bhikshus endowed with great^supernatural powers, and 
able to effect different kinds of metamorphoses. Th^ din divide a single 
body into a hundred thousand others, and can again reduce these to a 
single one ; fly through space without obstruction from hill or rock ; plunge 
into water ; and penetrate the earth. In all such cases there are great, 
earthquakes. 

7th, The earth also quakes when the gods quit their primitive form and 
become masters of heaven {Thian chu)^ The sacred books state that there 
are gods who have great supernatural and infinite virtue. When their life 
is ended they are reborn elsewhere, and by the virtue and power of Buddha^ 
they quit their previous form and become Indra (Tf shy) or Brahma (JFan 
cha)^ 

8th. When there is a famine, or a great war about to happen ; for then 
the life of living beings, or their happiness must end ; since they fight and 
expose themselves to the sword,* — Kl. 

^(12) The alms of a sen.^ Ma lu*-^JSmgi kia /i, in Sanscrit Sanghati, ia the 
mantle or cowl of Buddhist ascetiqi. ($ee page 93, note 10.) , 

(13) Ni keou lius the Chinese transcmption of the Sanscrit 

ficus indica. — Kl. * ;^4A^ ' 

(14) Destroyed the family of Sdky as,* note 36, Chap, XX. 

(15) The rank of 8iu tho wan, in Sanscrit Srdtapanna : it is the 

name of the first class of the Sravakas, or hearers of Buddha. It means, 
according to the Chinese, those who are secured against the current (of 
the flux of worldly beings).'' It is however translated in Tibetan r,Gh£ovm 
dhoujouyhs hha (those who enter every where). — Kl, 

(16) Watched Hie labourers , — ^When the prince Siddharta was returning 
from his promenades towards the four gates of the town, **one of his father's 
ministers proposed to show him the operations of agriculture, to divert his 
mind from the thoughts of the doctrine. All manner of agricultural imple- 

^ Thseng, y A han hing^ quoted ip, the Sun tsangfa sou, B, XLI. p, 26. 
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jjaentF were provided, ploughs, and whatever else was requisite ; and the atfeii- 
danfs, accompanied by inferior officers, proceeded to a field and began to 
work. The prince sat under a Jamln tree and w^atched them. In digging 
the soil they turned up some worms. The god 'Nan thi Im lo, by a novel 
metamorphosis, caused the ox who went along raising the sod, to make them 
fall back again ; a crow came to peck and eat them up. The God further 
made a toad appear, that sought out and swallowed them ; then a serpent 
with tortuous folds came from a hole and devoured the toad. A peacock 
stooped in his flight and pecked the serpent ; a falcon next seized and de- 
voured the peacock ; finally a vulture fell upon the falcon and eat it up. 
The Bodhisattwa seeing all these beings mutually devouring each other, felt 
his compassionate heart moved, and under the tree where he was seated, 
attained the first degree of contemplation. The sun was shining in full 
splendor ; the tree curved its branches to shadow the person of the Bodhisat* 
twa. The king, pondering how in his palace the prince had never yet expe- 
rienced any sorrow, enquired of his attendants how he was ? He is even 
now, replied they, under the tree Jamhn^ his whole heart fixed in contem- 
plation.^^ “ I will immediately see him,'' returned the king ; my thoughts 
are troubled ; for if he yields himself up to contemplation, how different 
will that he to his sc|oUiim in the palace The king called for his beauti- 
ful chariot, and proceeded to the prince. In approaching the latter, whose 
body was resplendent with divine lustre, he beheld him protected by the 
curved branches of the tree. He alighted from his horse, saluted him, and 
returned with his suite. He had not yet reached the gates of the city when 
innumerable thousands having presented perfumes, the astrologers proclaim- 
ed the praises of the being whose life must have been immense. The king 
enquired the cause of these acclamations ; the Brahmacharis responded, 
** To-morrow, oh great king, at the rising of the sun, the seven precious 
things will be delivered to you. Good fortune and felicity will make you 
the holy king I’ ' At this moment the prince returned to the palace, ever 
exclusively occupied with thoughts of the doctrine and its purity, which 
required him to abandon lay life and retire to the woods and moun- 
tains, there to search deeply into subtle things and to practise contempla- 
tion.^^-KL* 

(17) Bears the name of Ltm ming. — In Chinese Buddhist works the 
name of the garden is transcribed Lung mi ni and Lan pi ni. It is explain- 
ed by Kiai tho ch?i% i. e. ^ the place existent of itself without obstacle or 
hindrance/.^ I find the same term explained also Pho lo thi mou chha, in 
Sat^scrit Barddhi mokshOf that is to say, * extreme etermi 

B, LSXVII. p, 38. 
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heatiiudeJ Kidi properly signifies ^ to help anyone to avoid misfor- 
tune/ This garden is also called Wei ni* See p.'— KL 

(18) The Ladp. — In Chinese i?h?< ym the title generally given to the 
mother of Buddha. — Kl. 

(19) Two kings of the dragons washed his bodg, — The following legend 
gives an account of the delivery of Mahd M%a and the birth of Sakya 
Muni. 

*'Mahd Maya went forth to wallc : she passed through multitudes of 
people and seated herself beneath a tree. (This was an Asoka^ Jonesia 
asoka,) The flowers began to blow and a brilliant star appeared. The 
Ladg supporting herself by a branch' of the tree brought forth the child 
from her right side. At birth the child fell to the ground and walked seven 
steps ; then stopt, and raising its hand, “ In the heaven and below the 
heaven/' said he, there is none honorable but I. All is bitterness in the 
three worlds, and it is I that shall sweeten this bitterness.’^ 

At this moment the heavens and the earth trembled violently, and aH the 
Kshmas in the three great chiliocosms were illuminated by a brilliant light. 
Indra, Brahma, the four kings of heaven, with all their suite and their sub- 
ject gods, the dragons, the genii, the Yakshas, the Gandharvas, the Asuras, 
came together to encircle and protect the new-born. Two brother-kings 
of the dragons, one named Kia /o, the other You kia lo^ caused a shower 
of water to fall on him, warm on the left side and cool on the right. Indra 
and Brahma held a celestial robe in which they wrapped him. The heavens 
showered down odoiiferous flowers^ the sound of musical instruments was 
heard ; and every variety of perfume was shed in profusion, filling the sur- 
rounding space, 

The Lady^ holding the prince iii her arms, ascended a dbiariot drawn by 
dragons and ornamented with streamers and drapery % and accompanied by 
musicians returned to the palace. On hearing of the birth of the prince the 
king evinced great tokens of satisfaction (literally, he leapt for joy), and went 
forth to meet him followed by a great company of magistrates, subjects, brah- 
machans, officers, grandees, ministers and soldiers. As soon as the horses 
of the king touched the ground with their feet, five hundred treasures dis- 
played 'themselves, and an ocean of good deeds was produced to the infinite 
advantage of the age. The assemblage having arrived, the brahmacharis 
and the astrologers gave vent to their acclamatians? and with one accord 
hailed the prince by the name of Bi thm {Biddha^ blessed). When the king 
beheld Indra, Brahma, the four kings of heavens, all the gods, the dragons 
and the genii occupying the entire space, his heart was struck with re- 
verence, .and without being sensible of i^> he dismounted from bis horse and 
T 3 
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raw homage to the prince. They had not yet returned to the gate of tl.e 
city, and there was by the wayside the temple of n genius whom all the 
world adored. The brahmacharis and the astrologers with one voice pro- 
posed that the prince should be carried to do homage to the statue of that 
genius. They took him in their arms and bore him to the temple ; but all 
the genii immediately prostrated themselves before him. Then the bramah- 
charfs and the astrologers pronounced the prince to be a genius, a being 
truly exceUent, since he exercised such authority over the gods and genii. 
Every one therefore gave him the title of god of gods (Dovatideva). All 
then returned to the palace. 

The gods caused thirty-two signs or presages of this event to appear. 
1st. The earth shook witli a great earthquake. 2d. The roads and the 
streets were made clean of themselves, and foul places exhaled perfumes. 
3d. Withered trees within the boundaries of the kingdom were covered 
with leaves and flowers. 4th. Gardens spontaneously produced rare 
flowers and delicious fruits. 5th. Dry lands produced great lotuses equal 
in size to the wheels of a chariot. 6th. Treasures buried in the earth 
spontaneously displayed themselves. 7th. The precious stones and other 
yarifies of these treasui^ia shone with extraordinary brilliancy. 8th. Vest- 
inents and hed-clothiag }{)pked up in boxes were drawn forth, and dis- 
played. 9th. Streams and water-courses acquired a higher degree of 
limpidity and transparence. 10th. The wind ceased, clouds and fogs dis- 
persed, and the sky became pure and serene. 11th. The sky on all sides 
ghgd an odoriferous dew. I2th. The divine pearl of the full moon was sus- 
pended in the hall of the palace. 13th. The wax tapers of the palace were 
no longer required, 14th. The sun, moon, stars, and planets stood still. 
]5th. Shooting stars appeared and assisted at the birtli of the prince. 
16th. The gods and Brahma extended a precious canopy above the palace. 
17th. The genii of the eight parts of the world came presenting precious 
things. 18th. A huojlxgd kinds of heavenly and savoury meats offered 
themselves spontaneously (to the prince). 19th. Ten thousand precious 
yases were found suspended and filled with a sweet dew. 20th. The gods 
and the genii conducted the chariot of the dew with the seven precious things. 
21st. Bve hundred white elephants, spontaneously caught in the nets, 
were found in front of the palac?. 22nd. Five hundred white lions issued 
from the snowy ipountainsj' and appeared bound at the gate of the town. 
23rd. The nymphs of heaven appeared upon the shoulders of the musicians. 
yjrt. daughters ,of the kings of the dragons encircled the palace. 
25ih. Ten thousand celestial virgins appeared on the walls of the palace 
holding chEwries of peacocks’ tails in their hands. 2(ith. Heavenly virgins 
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holding in their hand nrns filled with perfumes raiiged Ihemaelves in 
space. 27th. Celestial musicians descended and began together a harmo* 
nious concert. 28th. The torments of hell were suspended. 29th. Vene* 
mous insects hid themselves, and birds of happy omen fjang, flapping their 
wings. 30th. Sweetness atid gentleness in a moment replaced the harsh 
and savage sentiments of fishermen and hunters. 31st. Ail the pregnant 
women in the kingdom gave birth to boys. The deaf, the blind, the dumb, 
the paralytic, the leprous, men in short affected with all kinds of maladies, 
were radically cured, 32nd. The anchorites of the woods came forth, and, 
bowing down, offered adoration.* 

An inscription in the Magah language engraved on a silver plate found in 
a cave near Chittagong, and published in the second Vol. of the Asiatic 
Researches, gives an account of the birth of Buddha in nearly the same 
terms. 

In the various Buddhist works written in Chinese, and recounting the birth 
of Foe, which I have had an opportunity of referring to, his first words are 
variously reported ; according to the Ni •pun kmg^ he said, ** Amongst gods 
and men, and asuras, I am the most venerable.'^ A great Buddhist collec- 
tion published in China under the dynasty of the Ming, and of which I 
possess some fragments, gives a representation of his birth and baptism, and 
makes him say, “ In heaven and under heaven, I am the sole venerable one.'* 
The Shy kia pon reports these words otherwise : — “ Among all gods and all 
men, I am the most venerable and the most exalted.’’ Lastly, the Foe hiang 
ihou weij of which the latest edition was published in Japan, 1796, gives 
these words Within the four cardinal points, the zenith and the nadir, I 
alone .am ‘ most vei^ewthle/'’’ ;* - 4 ^,, 

The Abdallah Beidhami makes him, saj | v j. - 

** God hath sent me as a prophet until other prophets shall come.” — KL 
(20) Where they accomplhhed the doctrine^ that is to say, where from 
Bodhisattwa they became Buddha Tathagata, or accomplished. As for the 
Buddha Sakya Muni, he attained this dignity in a garden in the kingdom of 
Ma kia tho (Magadha) upon the bank of the river Ni Han, (Chinese authors 
confess their ignorance of the meaning <^f this name). The saint was seated 
under two Po thi trees (ficus religiom) and there became pure Intelligence, 
In this place is erected the second of the eight holy towers.f 

f Shmitian, B. 

t JPa ta ling thd king, quoted in the San isang fa sau, B. XXXIII. p. 5. v. 
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The river Ni Han whose hanics were for six years the theatre of austeii- 
ties to which Sakya Muni while yet a Bodhisattwa submitted in order to 
attain Buddhahood, is called in the itinerary of Eiuan thsang cken 

and Ni Han chert (Flaw i to, 25), ami iiv Mongol w 

Niranjara, Nirandzara. These are all transcriptions of the Sanskrit term 

Nimnjamm), sigMcs su^haie of 

copper t also lightning. It is the name of a considerable torrent, winch 
flows from the south-west, and which uniting with another, named the 
Mohana, forms the Phulgo. As the Phulgo, named Arnanat in our maps, 
has a longer course than the Mohana, it may be regarded as the upper 
portion of the Phulgo. Its source lies in the wooded hills of the district 
of Tori in the province of Ramghur, in about 23-40 N. L. 

(21) To turn the wheel of the Xaw.— This is an allegorial expression 
implying that a Buddha has begun to preach the doctrine. The Fh 

chu /iw says,— The place where the Tathagata turned the wheel of the 
law is not well determined. According to some it was in the retreat of 
silence; according to others in the Deer-Park (near to, and north-east of 
Benares) ; or in the heavens and other places.’^— Kl. 

(22) Where they overthrew the heretics , — We have already expounded 
(Chi'XVil. note 21), the doctrines of heterodox philosophers in the times 
of Sakya Muni. It was ^at Benares that the latter sustained the greater 
part of discussions with these doctors, who, named Ters in the Buddhist 
books of the Mongols, were the sworn enemies of the doctrine of Buddha. 
At the time of Sakya^s reformation, the sectaries of Siva felt themselves too 
weak to combat it ; but the uncle of Sakya, placing himself at the head of 
the Ters, adopted their creed and sought to introduce it in the courts of the 
petty princes of India. Hoping to overthrow Sakya Muni, he summoned 
the six principal doctors of the Ters to oppose his nephew, at a great ban- 
quet at which all the princes were assembled ; hut they all grounded before 
his supreme understanding. The fifteen kings who were present upon thi^ 
occasion, met together every day^rom the first to the fifteenth of the first 
month ; and the six doctor^ of the Ters strove at these meetings to vanquish 
Buddha by the instrumentality of magic, t) Unmoved by fear, the latter 
triumphed over them in a 'most glorious manner, by the force of his reason- 
ing, ancl his -divine and supernatural power ; so that at the end of the 
fifteen days, the leader of his adversaries was constrained to prostrate him- 
self before him' and worship him. ‘All those present rose up, and followed 
the example. By this last victory his fame and his doctrine were diffused 
throughout India 5 and in memory of the event his followers still celebrate 
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(23) To aacend to the Hem'm^ Tao ti, (See cli. XV H. itote 2.) 

(24) 7b preach ttie Lam in behalf of hiit mother. (See chap. XVI i* 
note 3, anti chap. XX,) 

The Mongol historian, Sanang Setsen, thus narrates how Sakya preached 
on behalf of his mothe^r : “Six days after the birth of the prince royal 
Khamouk iotisayi hntayhektchi (in Sanskrit, Sarvurtha Siddha, he “who 
effects the salvation of all/’) his mother Maha Maya entered nirvana. lie 
obtained in the year Ting of the tiger, the rank of Buddha ; and six years 
after in the year J'hig of the rarn, looking one day with the eyes of divine 
inspiration, he beheld his mother Maha Maya under a new incarnation in 
the region of the thirty-two tegru Immediately he raised himself thither 
to guide her in the way of divine sanctity, and remained there ninety days 
preaching to her the Iaw.’» — KI. 
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Kingdom of Lan mo.— The Dragon’s tank. — Adventure of the King A yu with 

the king of the dragons.— Elephants performing the service prescribed by the 

Law. ' ■ ■ 

Leaving the place where Foe was born, and proceeding easterly 
five yeou yans^^ you come to a kingdom called Lan The 

king of tkis country having obtained .a fragment .of the she 
Foe, built a tower called the tower of Lan mof By tBe side of 
this tower there is a tank, and in the tank a dragon who continu- 
ally watches the tower. When the king A yu^ went forth from 
the age, he wished to break the eight towers to make eighty^four 
thousand others. He had already broken down seven towers and 
was coming with the same purpose to this, when the dragon ap- 
peared, and conducting king A yu to his palace, showed him the 
things used in the celebration of worship. Then said he to the 
king, ** If by thy oblations thou cansjfc excel! this, thou mayat 
destroy (the tower), and I shall lEtot prevent thee/* The king 
A yu acknowledged that the objects appertaining to tlie eelehra- 
tioii were not those of the age, and returned. 
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In this Sterile and solitary place there are no men to sweep 
and to water ; but you may there see continually herds of ele- 
phants which take water in their trunks to water the ground, and 
which, collecting all sorts of flowers and perfumes, perform the 
service of the tower. There were Tao sse' from various countries 
who had come to perform their devotions at this tower. They 
met the elephants, and overcome with terror, concealed them- 
selves among the trees whence they witnessed the elephants per- 
forming the duty according to the Law. The Tao sse were great- 
ly afiected to observe how, though there was no one to attend to 
the service of the tower, it was nevertheless kept watered and 
swept. The Tao sse thereupon abandoned their grand precepts, 
and returning became Sha mi. Of themselves they plucked up 
the grass and the trees, levelled the ground, and kept the place 
neat and clean. They exerted themselves to convert the king 
and induce him to found an establishment of ecclesiastics, as well 
as to erect a temple. There is at present there a habitation 
of ecclesiastics. This happened not long ago, and tradition has 
transmitted it to the present time. There are always Sha mi 
who administer at the temple. 

Proceeding thence easterly three yeou you come to the 
place yfhete the prince sent away his chariot and quitted his 
Whitehorse.* Plere too have they built a tower. 

NOTES. 

(1) Five yeou yanSj about six aud a French leagues. 

(2) A kingdom mmed tm wo.— Hiuan tbsang, wbain the first part of the 
seventh century visited this country, calls it Lan mo, writing the latter 
syllable with a different character from that employed by Fa hian. He also 
found it desert, and gives nearly the same account of it as our traveller. 
We must seek for Lan mo somewhere to the north or north-east of the 
present to^ of Gorakhpore, and to the south of the hills which separate 
Nepal from the kingdom of Oude. The latter is celebrated as the country 
eAJttma, of whose name Lan mo may possibly be the Chinese transcription ; 

. nevertheless the two towns named Rampfir, situated near where the Gunduk 
, Bex^al from Nepal, appear to wie too remote from the iZo to or 

to be taken for the Lm mo of Fa hian. — Ki. 
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Lan mo appears to me identical with the Ramagamo of the Pali Annals 
and the Mahawanso. It was one of the eight cities or kingdoms among which 
the reliques of Sakya were distributed ; and was the only one of these, as 
will be seen from the subjoined extracts, from which these reliques were not 
removed by Asoka ; circumstances which precisely correspond with the details 
alluded to by Fa hian. After narrating the particulars of the partition of 
Buddha’s reliques, the Annals proceed ; The reliques of tlie Eye (Buddho) 
consist of eight donani ; seven donani are objects of worship in Jetmhndwtpa^ 
and one do7imi of the reliques of the supreme personage the Nagas worship 
in RdmaffdmoJ* Again — the Rimagamian Kosudigms built a ihupm dX 
Ramagamo over the corporeal relics of Bhagawan and celebrated a festival.’' 
The mention of the Nagas worshipping these relics at Ramagamo is another 

circumstance confirming this identification. 

In the Mahawanso we read : The pre-eminent priest, the then Maha- 
Kassapo, being endowed with the foresight of divination, in order that he 
might be prepared for the extensive requisition which would be made at a 
future period by the monarch Dhammasdko for relics, (by application) to 
king Ajatasattu, caused a great enshrinement of relics to be celebrated with 
every sacred solemnity, in the neighbourhood of Rajagaha ; and he transferred 
the other seven donas of relics (thither) ; but being cognizant of the wish of 
the divine teacher (Buddho), he did not remove the dona deposited at Ra- 
magamo. 

The monarch Dhammasdko seeing this great shrine of relics, resolved 
on the distribution of the eighth dona also. When the day had been fixed 
for enshrining these relics in the great thupa (at Pupphapura, removing them 
from Ramagamo), on that occasion the sanctified mmisters of rcHgton prohi^ 
bited Dhammasdko. The said thupa which stood at RAinagamo ion the 
bank of the Ganges, by the action of the current (in fulfilment of Buddha's 
prediction) was destroyed. The casket containing the relic being drifted 
into the ocean, stationed itself on the point where the stream (of the 
Ganges) spread in two opposite directions on encountering the oceau, on 
a bed of gems dazzling by the brilliancy of their rays, &c.'’ 

From the foregoing I have little doubt of the identity of Ramagamo and 
Lan mo, and that instead of looking fpr the site of the latter to the north of 
Goruckpore, as Professor Wilson suggests, that it must be referred to the 
banks, not indeed of the Ganges {a name frequently applied to any large 
stream) but perhaps of the Gogra, or some other alfiuent pf the Ganges. 

I may add that Rammo is mentioned in the Pali Annals as the name of 
one of the palaces of Sakya before his adoption of ascetic life. — J. W. L. 
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(3) A frmjmmi of the she H.-Ske U is )l>e Sanscv.t word mr>nr. wui. n 
properly signifies corporeal, mi hence the rcliquoa of Buddha and other 
holy personages. The Mongols transcribe the word Snne. As the bodies 

ofthe Buddhas, when these appear in the three worlds, belong only m ap- 

l-earance to sanse™ or matter, their material remains form no portion 
of their immaterial and eternal essence. According to a passage ol the 
Maldyina mamaprabhdea (in Mongol AUan yereO. translated by M. 
Schmidt, RoutcMrakelon, desirous of being instructed upon this pomt, thus 
addressed Sdkya Mwni Most gloriously accomplished one! il accord, 
ing to what the four preceding Buddhas have taught, the. most gloriously ac- 
complished one hath already attained nirv&ia before a sarira be left m the 
world, why say then the Sutras, ‘ when Buddha enters nirvana the sarira 
which he leaves in the world are venerated by gods and men with remem- 
brance and religious confidence ? by the veneration and ardent devotion with 
which men and gods have regarded the sarira of former Buddhas, incoucew- 
able merits have been acquired. How does this quadrate with ilie assertion 
that these are not veritable reliques ? Would the most gloriously accom- 
plished Buddha deign to explain this contradiction, and unfold the truth 
of this matter ?” The most gloriously accomplished one then replied to 
Koufediiraketon and the others present, saying, “ The doctrine that the most 
gloriously accomplished m entering nirvdna leave edrira to the world, must 
be taken as provisionary (that is, intended for those who are not as yet en- 
lightened) ! for, oh son of Illustrious descent ! the Bodhisattwas Malia- 
sattwas teach that the truly Samaneans and the completely accomplished 
Buddhas become already indubitably and perfectly nirvana by the ten follow- 
ing qualities, &c.” Hence we infer from tliese words of Siikya Muni that 
the sanctity of the sarira was intended only for Uie people.— Kl. 

(4) The lower of Lan wo,— This tower is not comprised among the eight 
divine towers spoken of in note 11, Chap. XX. Kl. 

(5) IFAon tfte king A y».— This is AsoAa, king of Magadlia, great gfaiul- 
Eon of BimbdsAra, and grandson df Ajdtasatru, in the eigiit year of wIio.sb 
reign SiddhSrta became Buddha. Asoka flourished a hundred years subse- 
quent to the nirvfina of Sakya. The Japanese chronological work, IVa kmi 
kwo lo/en nen gakfom-no tiou fixes the construction of the 84,000 towers 
built by A gu king of India {Zen Zik), in the year of the XXXI cycle cor- 
responding with 833 B» C. 

The kings of Magadha had waged long wars against those of Anga, a 
country situated near Bauglepore on the lower Ganges. A short time be» 
fore the birth, of Sakya Mum> the kings of Magadha became tributary to 
rhosp, and reign of Maha Padiaa {F4dM& ckBuhOf in 
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Tibetan, the great iotus^'). Bimbasara or Vimbasjira, son of Maha Padma, 
succeeded the latter, and bore the surname of Srmika, It was he who ea* 
couraged his father to resist the payment of tribute* In the w^ar that follow- 
ed he killed the king of Anga and added Ms country to that of his own 
family* At the time of the birth of Sakya he resided at Rajagriha,^ 

The Mongol history of Sanang Setsen contains the following list of the 
predecessors of Asoka, king of Magadha ; but their names appear to be trans« 
lated from the Sanscrit. To recognise them I have given the translation 
of their names, as it was hy this means that I arrived at the original. 

YeJee Lmkhoa (the Great Lotus), This is the Mahd Padma pad Nanda^ 
or Nanda the master of the great lotus, of the Bhagavat Parana, and the 
Padma tchmlfo of Tibetan books* . . 

TsokUas djirouken (the Exalted Heart). He was contemporary with 
Sakya Muni and resided at Varanasi (Benares), This prince is omitted in 
the list of the Bhagavat Purana, According to Hindu authors Nanda, the 
Great Lotus, was killed by the Brahman Chanakya, who placed Chandra*^ 
gupta, of the Maurya family, upon the throne, Tibetan books from which 
extracts are given by M. Csoma de Koros, make Bimhasdra ox Vimhasdra 
succeed his father Padma Tclienbo (the Great Lotus), 

Erdeni Sard (the Precious Moon). This is Ckandragupta, the moon- 
protected, the Chaudagutto of the Mahawansa. 

Margisiri amogolangd oniledonktchi (Mdrgasira, conducts himself 
calmly’). The Bhagavata names this King (^ aqueous essence'), 

and the Mahawanso Bindhusdro ('essence of the drop of vrater’). The Chi- 
nese call him Pking ska and Pin pa so la, which is their transcription of 
Bimbasara. 

Arsalan (the Lion), This King is the Aj£tasatru of Sanscrit books. In 
the eighth year of his reign Siddharta became Buddha, AjAtasatra reigned 
thirty- two years. ,i 

Arban terghetou (the ten-seated). This I take to be the Dasaratha (tm 
chariots) of the Bhagavata. This book makes him second successor of 
Asoka, and not his predecessor. 

Qhasalmg Oughei Nomunkhaghan (the king of the law who is without 
sorrow). This is Asoka (in Chinese A yu) who reigned one hundred and 
ten years after the Nirvana of Sakya Muni. Hiuan thsang transcribes his 
name A shou kia,f — Kl, 

Professor Wilson (Ariana Antiqua, p. 322) seems Msposed to identify the 
A yu of the Chinese with the Azes of the Bactriau coins. He remarks 
that the name in Arianiaa letters is Aya*sa, that the y in this case was 
^ J* A. fS, Voh I, p. , .> f' i fmn, B, LXV, p, 11» 

V , 
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probably pronounced as J (a change which does occur in some Iiutiaa dia« 
lects), and that Aja is a genuine Hindu name. The Buddhists, says Pro« 
fessor Wilson, indeed seem to identify him yw) with Asoka, grandson of 
Chandragupta, who lived, therefore, in the third century B. C., and of 
whom it is fabled that he erected eighty thousand monumental towers in 
various parts of India. TMs was certainly not the Azes of the coins, but 
there may have been some confusion either in the traditions picked up by 
the Chinese, or in the manner in which they have been transferred to Euro- 
pean languages/^ It seems to me extremely improbable that a mistake 
of this kind regarding so famous a prince as Asoka could he made by a 
Buddhist priest in the age of Fa Man, when possibly the very name of Azes 
had ceased to be remembered. The more correct transcription of the name 
by Hiouau thsang removes all doubt upon the identity of A yw, Wou yUf or 
A shou Ma with Asoka, 

t The phrase ** went forth from the age'^ (sortit du siecle) I take to mean, 
'4* abandoned heretical opinions and adopted Buddhism.'’— J. W. L. 

(6) There were Tao ssc. It is very remarkable that in the course of his 
narrative, Fa Man should so often speak of the Tao szu who in Ms time 
existed not merely in central Asia, but also in India, It would from this 
i^pear that the doctrines of that philosophical school were already diffused 
throughout the countries situated to the west and the south-west of China. 
We have already seen (Chap, ICXII. Note 6,) that the Tao szu A i arrived 
at Kapila at the birth of Sakya Muni and drew his horoscope. The Tao szu 
are named in Tibetan bon bo and young dhroung 

pa (Sectaries of the mystical cross, in Sanscrit swastika). Their doctrine 
named Bon ghu Uidsy was the ancient religion of Tibet, which 

prevailed until the general introduction of Buddhism in the 9th century. It 
still has a number of professors in Khamyul or Lower Tibet. They have 
several works expounding their doetrines, called by the Mongols Bom bo wi 
nom, CAcu mSa wias their founder. ^ 

(8) Sent away his chariot and quitted the white horse , — In the Maga 
inscription quoted above, it is said, ** Sakya quitted his palace having with 
Mm but one servant and a horse; he crossed the Ganges and arrived at Bala 
Kali, where, after having commanded Ms servant to leave Mm and to lead 
away his horse, he laid aside Ms armour.” This circumstance of Buddha 
having crossed the Ganges to arrive at that place, is contradicted by the 
Chinese translations of Buddhist works. Buddha arrived there from the 
psdace of bis father situated in the town of Kapila, and did not proceed till 
aftaward§ to the, kingdom Magadha which lay south of the Ganges. The 
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I>kce called Balu Kail in this inscription is named A nmi mo in Chinese 
Buddhist works ; in Pali, 

The following is the legend that preserves this passage in the life of the 
Bodhisattwa : ** Siddharta having attained his nineteenth year on the 7th 
day of the 4th moon, made a vow to leave his home 5 and the following night 
a brilliant star appeared and all the gods in space exhorted the prince to 
issue forth. At the same time Kieou i had five dreams which caused her to 
waken in great alarm. The prince enquiring the cause of her terror, she 
replied; I have seen in a dream mount Snmeru topple down; the full 
moon fall to the earth ; the light of my jewels to be suddenly quenched ; the 
knot of my hair to be loosened ; and some one that offered me violence ! , 
This is what has alarmed me and caused me to awaken.*' The Bodhisattwa 
reflected that these five dreams referred to himself, and on the point of 
issuing from the palace he said to Kieou Sumeru shall not fall ; the 
moon shalbcontinue to lighten us ; the brilliancy of your pearls shall not 
be extinguished ; the knot of your hair shall not be loosened ; nor shall any 
offer you violence. . Sleep in peace and disturb not yourself on these grounds." 
The gods then intimated to the prince that he must depart *. but fearing that 
be would loiter or be detained, they summoned On sou man (the spirit of 
satiety) to enter the palace. Whilst all the inmates were asleep, Nan ti ho 
lo transformed all the chambers of the palace into tombs and Kieou i and 
the rest into corpses whose bones were scattered, whose skulls where carried 
to various places, whose entrails were putrid and green and letad, and 
whose blood was extravasated and mingled with pus. The prince beholding 
the halls of the palace converted into tombs, and amongst these, birds of prey 
and foxes and wolves, birds thatfly and beasts that walk 5 seeing that all exist-., 
ence is but illusion, change, dream, talk j seeing how all returns to inanity^: 
to which one must be mad to become attached, summoned his squire, and 
directed him forthwith to saddle his horse. The squire observed that the 
day had not yet dawned, Wherefore such haste to saddle the horse The 
prince replied to the squire by this Gatha ; 1 take delight in the world 

no longer, squire ; detain me not ! liet me fulfil my primal vow and eman« 
cipate myself from the sorrows of the three worlds," Then went the squire 
to saddle the steed ; but the steed, prancing, prevented his approach. He 
returned to the prince and said, ** The horse cannot now be saddled," The 
Bodhisattwa went thither himself and gently patting the horse with his 
hand repeated these verses : Thou hatst long been in life and in death > 
now thy labours are about to cease. Kian ^he (the horse's name), only bear 
me away, and when I have obtained the law, T shall not forget thee." Then 
was the horse saddled* Klan the reflected within hiniself, * I have but to 
V 2 ' ■’ 
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strike the ground with my hoofa to cause a noise which shall reach those 
without/ But four spirits restrained his feet so as to prevent them reach* 
ing the ground. Then would the horse neigh that his voice might be heard 
afar ; but the gods so dispersed the sound that it was lost in space. Tk' 
prince then mounted his horse, and proceeded on his journey. Having 
reached the gate of the town, the gods, the dragons, the genii, Indra, Brah- 
ma, and the four kings of heaven assembled to guide him to the wilderness. 
The guardian spirit of the gates appeared, and prostrating himself before 
him, said, “ The kingdom of Kia ^wm lo is the most flourishing and 
happy in the world ; why quit it The son of the king replied with this 
(jdtM: Birth and death are of long continuance: the soul travels the 
five paths. If my primal vows are fulfilled, I shall open the gates of nir- 
The gates of the town then opened spontaneously ; he issued, and 
went away like one flying. 

He proceeded under the eyes of the gods for the distance of four hundred 
and eighty and arrived at the kingdom of A non mo. There the prince 
alighted from his horse, threw off his precious vestures, his ornaments, and 
his tiara, and placing them upon Kian ihe^ Take back, he said to his 
attendant, take back my horse to the palace, and thank on my part the 

wouM^Eow thee, ^claimed Kim ihe^ 
to furnish thee with what may be requisite. I can not return alone ; for if 
thou leavest thy horse and goest into the mountains, mmiy shall be the wild 
animals found there, tigers, and wolves, and lions. Who beside shsdl pro* 
vide thee with food and drink, with water and boiled meat, and whatever is 
necessary for repose ? How shalt thou procure all there ? I must follow, 
I must accompany thee/' Kian the then made a long genuflexion ; the 
tears flowed from his eyes ; lie kissed the feet (of the prince). He no longer 
drank ; he no longer cropped the grass ; he wept, he groaned, he hesitated 
to leave the prince. The latter addressed him a new gdihd ; ** The body, 
said he, is subject to disease. The vital energies weakened by old age sink 
into decrepitude and death. ' The quick and the dead cannot avoid sepa* 
ration. Wherein then consists the happiness of the world ?" Deeply afflict- 
ed, and weeping, Kian the then did homage at the princes feet ; and form- 
ing his resolution, that gentle steed returned. He had not reached the royal 
town when at the distance of forty It he uttered a dolorons groan. The 
sound echoed through the kingdom, and every one exclained, **The prince 
returns to maintmn the state/' The people poured forth to meet him ; but 
they beheld the horse, led by the groom, returning empty I Kieou a, on 
hastened from the palace to embrace the horse, weeping and 
kmmting hm: misfortune. The king witnessing the distress of Kieou i and 
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of tlie five officers of the interior# restrainefi himself and said, son 

consults his true nature/' But all the people of the kingdom, having be^ 
held the sorrow of the king and of Kieou i, experienced the most lively 
sympathy. Kieou i dwelt on the thought of her loss night and day. The 
king having summoned his officers said to them, My eldest son has left 
me to dwell among the mountains ; let five of you by turns proceed and 
protect him, watching with the utmost care whatever may come to pass."^ 
The Chinese and J apanese chronology Wa kan Jcwo to fen mn gakf oun 
710 tsouj places the flight of Siddharta from his paternal house in the year 
Yhaif the 12th of the XXVIIIth cycle : that is in the year 1006 before 
our era. — Kl. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


*1 he Tower of the Charcoal, —Town of Kiu i na kie. — River Hi lian. 

Thence proceeding four yeou yan to the eastward, you come 
to the Towe7* of the Charcoal^ There is there also a eeng Ida Ian* 
Going thence again to the east the distance of twelve yeou 
yan, you come to the town of Kiu i na kie,^ It is to the north 
of this town betwixt two trees* on the bank of the river Hi lim& 
that the Illmtriom of the his face turned to the north, 
entered ni houan,^ There, where Biu po^ long after obtained the 
law, and where they adored for seven days’* in his golden cofBn 
the Illmtrious of the Age ; there where the hero that hears the 
diamond sceptre^ let go the golden pestle, and where the eight 
kings divided the she li;^ in all these places they established 
seng Ida Ian, which exist to this day. 

In this town the population is scattered and not numerous. 
There are but ecclesiastics and families of the commonalty. 
Thence proceeding south-west the distance of twenty yeouyan, 
you see the spot where all the !£! ehhe^^ wished to follow Foe 


*Pianitmn, B. LXV. 
t Chian i lian, B. LXX 
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wlicn ]ie entered ni Imian, but were not permited by him ; tli 
})lacc ivhere they detained Foe awl Would not letbim goj’tha 
ivliere I'oc prepared a very deep ditch tliat could not be crossed 
the place where Foe inferred ahappjr omen from bisbeggin 
l.ot and that where he sent back liis family to raise a ston 
pillar upon which there was an inscription.”* 


NOTES, 


rite Tomrojme cvmrcoai.-Accortting to the narrative of Hiouan 
thsang, this tower was more than thirty chm oi- Chinese toises higli. It was 
situated in a forest of Indian fig-trees and covered the spot where the body 
of Foe was burnt, and where the earth «s intermingled with ashes and 
charcoal. In the &ia Ian attached to this tower the thrones of tlm four 
preceding'Buddhas were to be seen*— -Kl. 

The tower here spoken of is mentioned in the Lalita Vistm-a, where after 
describing the cremation of the Buddha and the distribution of his reliques 
among eight different tribes, the narrative proceeds to state that the urn or 
■vessel in which the relics were first deposited was afterwards given to the 
brdhman who acted as mediator between the different parties. “ He took 
with him this vessel to his own city, called the city of BafvotSng Nyfimpa 
and built a ohaitya, and paid all sorts of respects to the relics of ChomdAn- 
dfc, and in honor of them established a great Afterwards a young 

brShman called ATyaprodAu, requested the champions of Kusha that they 
would cede to him the ashes or eoals of the fire on which the dead body of 
Chomdfindas was burned. Having obtained request, he built in the 
viUage of Nmrodha trees a Chaitya called that of the Coals.- and payin<^ 
all sorts of reverence and worship to them, he established a great festival in 
honor of them Thera were now m tan Chaityas of the relies 

of. Chomddndas ; eight were styled those of the remains of his bodo • one 
that of the Umox Vessel and one that of Coofa.”* Wehave no men 
tion in Fahian of the' tower of the Urn. The brShman who erected the 
tower over the Urn is called DOnd ia the 
of the Toicer of the Coals, Pippkalawanoe—J, W. L 
(2) The town Of ^i«J ««e.-Hi„an thsang 
e name o is town Kiu shi na he lo, 

Kusinagara), which 

. sSgi^esthe.foues .f the irass W (Pea c^osaroides). This accords 

perfectly with the Tibetan translation. xTsa i 

^ > .. y tnichoffh gronpj the towB 
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of tlie excellent plant. M. Csoma de Koros, who quotes the latter as the 
name employed in the Kahghyur, places the town in question in the district 
of Kamrup in Assam but the narratives of Fa hian and Hiouau thsang 
will not admit of a locality so far east. Kusinagar must have been situated 
on the eastern bank of the river Guncluk. Wherever it may have been, it 
cannot have been far from the kingdom of Magadlia. — KI. 

The scene of Sakya’s apotheosis is erroneously placed in Assam by Tibe- 
tan authors. Professor Wilson has with much plausibility suggested Kusia^ 
on the road betwixt Bettiah and Gorakhpur, as the modern representative of 
the ancient town ; an identification countenanced by the existence of certain 
evidently Buddhist remains in its neighbourhood, as well as by the coitc- 
spondence of its position with the Chinese narrative. The remains are thus 
described by M. Liston ;t — Should a traveller happen to encamp at Kusia, 
a village situated about 5 kos from the Chapra boundary of the Gorakhpur 
district, and on the road joining the two stations, it may so happen that his 
eye may alight on a pyramidal-looking mound of bricks about half a mile 
S. W. of the Terai, over which spreads a magnificent banyan tree. Should he 
be of an inquisitive turn, his natural enquiries will be, what is it, and who 
has the fame of being its builder ? He will be informed that it once belong, 
ed to Mata huanr ; a somewhat less ruined brick 2 )yramid with other brick 
mounds about three quai-ters of a mile to the west of the object that first 
caught his observation, will probably be pointed out as Mata Kuanr^s fort ; 
and if it should be observed that our traveller's curiosity is thus excited, he 
■will be told that Mata Kuanr himself lies petrified at but a short distance 
from his former abode. A walk of about a couple of furlongs from the ruins 
called the fort, will bring our traveller to the side of a colossal alto-relievo 
of veiy respectable execution, surrounded by much carved work, many of the 
figures of which are well designed and cut, though others of them are of ah 
exaggerated and outre character ; but the features of almost all of the images, 
as well as those of the principal idol, have been destroyed with an unsparing 
hand, and with a care worthy of a better cause." The author then proceeds 
to describe these mutilated sculptures and the local worship still paid to them ; 
and adds, Tradition relates^ that Mata Kuanr, on the arrival of a Musalman 
army to attack his fort, feeling unable to cope with the force arrayed against 
him, caused his family and dependents to descend into a well, and he himself 
having become a stone, lay down on the mouth of it to conceal it from his 
enemy, and ensure that no disgrace should befal the objects of his affec- 
tion." Prinsep, to whom drawings of these objects were sent, pronounced 
them decidedly Buddhist, one being a statue of Sakya ; and conjectured 
J. A. .5. VoL T. p. 5. t L A, S. Vo], VI. p. 477. 
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tlmt Mata Kunar was a corruption of Mrila KHmdra, the defunct Kumu- 
Wilson restores however the popular reading, ‘ the dead prince/ and 
applies the expression to the prince and prophet Sakya Sinha. But this 
ascription can hardly be admitted, as the term prince is never applied to 
Sukya after his entrance upon religious life ; and when used, the expression 
is, I believe, rajaputra, and not ku^ar. I incline to think the story of the 
Musalman foray may have some historical foundation, and that with the 
usual addition of accessory fable, it superseded the older legends which 
these remains embodied. The site and the legend are well worthy of a more 
particular examination with particular reference to their surmised connection 
with that last scene in the life of Sdkya. In the meantime our decision 
upon this identification must be suspended, as there are difficulties attending 
it which are not very easily explained. For instance, Hiouan thsang, as 
will be seen in note 4, states that Kusinagara was on the eastern side of the 
Gandak, while the modern Kusia lies many miles to the west of that river, 
I am not without hopes that this point will be cleared up by the researches 
of my friend Capt. Kittoe, who in a letter just received mentions the dis- 
covery of the ruins of an extensive town to the north of Bettiah, consisting 
‘ of mounds, &c. and a pillar wUh an inscription. There are ruins also near 
the Gandak. These may be the site of Kusinagara, although the name may 
have migrated, as not unfrequcntly happens, to another locality. — J, W. L* 

(3) BeiwiH two trees, Chinese So lo^ in Sanscrit Bdla {Shorea 
robu8ta),—K\, 

(4) The Bdver Hi lian, — Hi lian appears to me undoubtedly the San- 
scrit word hiranpa, gold. In ancient Buddbic works written in 

Chinese, this river is called SM lai nafa iif Swarnavati, explain- 

ed to mean, having gold, Hiuan Thsang indeed names this river A chi to fa 
Uy which he explains ‘ unparalleled in the world,' and assures us that the 
ancient orthography of the name, A li lo pho tiy is faulty. It is, as I have 
said, above the Gandak. In the Po siang thou ^weiy which is a collection 
of images relative to Buddhism, published in Japan, this river is called Tho 
a Ao.— KL 

Is the Hi lian of our pilgrim the Erannoboas of the Greeks ? The iden- 
tification of this river has occasioned much discussion among the learned, 
as forming for a long time the principal element in determining the position 
of Falibothra. We have now however so much better data for deciding the 
latter point that the former has become of comparatively little consequence, 
and the problem is reversed, namely to identify the river from the well as« 
certained position of the town# 
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Sir W. Jones was the first to suggest the identity of the St5n and the 
Erannoboas, chiefly I believe from the epithet Miranyaldhu being ap- 
plied to the former river in Sanscrit hooks. The same hypothesis was 
adopted by Wilford and others. The principal difficulty attending this edenti- 
fication is the distance of the Son from Palibothra which according to Megas- 
tlienes, as quoted by Arrian was situated near the confluence of that stream 
with the Ganges : jx^yicryiv Tc6Kiy ^Iv'^oicriv ^Tmt TlccXifi^odpa KaXecjuL^ny 
Upadiwu 75 ?, ’tua at crvju,^oXai etci roy t6 'Epayyo^Sa nrorajJLov koll rov 
Tdyy^co^ This objection has been combatted with learning and ingenuity by 
Mr. Eavenscroft, who in an able article in the Journal of the Asiatic Society 
Vol. XIV. p. 137, endeavours to prove that a former bed of the S 6 n ran y 
nearer to Patna than the present course of that river. It would exceed the 
space I can afford to enter at length upon this question ; but the reader will 
find Mr. R.^s interesting paper well worthy of perusal. He concludes from 
a careful investigation of the neighbouring country that the Sdn, or one of its 
principal branches disembogued at Bakipur, a few miles west of Patna, and 
thus in some measure removes the difficulty arising from present course of 
that river. Mr. R.^s reasoning would be sufficiently satisfactory were it not for 
the name given by our pilgrim to the Gandak {Hi lian^ the Chinese transcrip- 
tion ofHiranya)^ and that given in Pali Buddhistical works, Hirannmvaitiya^ 
which seem to give this river equal claims, etymologically^ to be identified 
with the Erannoboas, while its position is unexceptionable. This conjec- 
ture is not new however ; for I find on referring to Schmieder’s edition of 
Arrian published in the last century, that Mannert had suggested the same 
identification : non procul a Fatnis ruinse veteris urbis repertm sunt cui 
nomen Fatelputerf vel Pateliputra, et hsec quidem urbs Palimbothra (Pali- 
bothra, Palibotra) veterum esse videtar^ ^ * * Hoc solum obstat„ ah Arri- 
ano Erannoboam vocari magnum flmium^ qui ibi non invenitur ; sed erro- 
rem in Arriano esse arbitrator Mannert, vel esse intelligendum fiumnm 
&c. After all the question is more curious than important, and 
no fact of any consequence is dependent upon its solution. — J. W, L. 

The scene of Sikya Muni’s death is thus described by Hiuan thsang : at 
the distance of three or four U to the north-west of the town {Kiu shi na» 
Me lo) you cross the river A chi to fa tk Near the western bank there is 
a forest of so lo trees. These trees are a species of hodl ; their hark is of 
a greenish white, and their leaves are very glossy. Four very fine ones are 
to be seen planted together on the spot where the Jon Im (Tathagatha) died. 

In a great chapel erected in that place is a representation of the nirvana of 
theJoulai. His face is turned to the north and hath the appearance of 
one slumbering. Near by is a tower built by the king A yu (Asoka). The 
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foundations are injured, but the tower still stands about two hundred 
Chinese toises high. Before the tower is a pillar of stone erected in com« 
memoration of the death of the Jou Zni’, on which is inscribed the recital, 
thus, Buddha, aged eighty years, entered nirvana at midnight the 
15th day of the moon of Bysakh (Fei she hhiu) that is the 15th day of the 
third month. There are some authors who say that Buddha entered nirvil- 
na at midnight on the 8th day of the mooh of Kdrtika {Kia la ii Ma) which 
would be the 8th day of the ninth moon. As for the year of his nirvana, 
accounts differ. Some make it 1200 years ago, others more than 1300, 
others again more than 1500. There are some too that assure us that this 
event occurred about 900 years ago, and that one thousand are not yet ful- 
filled sinee.'^* Hiuan tlisang wrote about the year 640 A. D. These calcu- 
lations therefore place this event in 560, 660, 860, and even 360 B. C. 

The Chinese legend given by Deshauterayes, gives the following account 
of the death of Foe : “ Foe being seventy -nine years of age, after conversing 
with his disciples and the assembly as one delivering his testament, laid down 
on his right side, his back turned towards the east, his face to the west, his 
head towards the north, and his feet to the south, and became extinct. At 
the same moment many miracles occurred ; the suq and the moon lost their 
light 5 the inhabitants of the heavens groaned, and exclaimed ; Oh grievous 
event 1 by what fatality hath the sun of wisdom become extinct ! Must all 
indeed lose their good and true parent, and the heavens be deprived of the 
object of their veneration !” The whole assembly was melted in tears. The 
body of Foe was placed upon a litter, but when they were about to carry it 
to the pile, they were unable to lift it, when one amongst them called out in 
the attitude of prayer, ** O Foe ! thou dost equalise (or identify) all things, 
admitting no distinction among them ; thou makest equally happy both men 
and the denizens of heaven/' When he had thus spoken the litter rising 
high of its own accord, entered the town of Kiu sU by the western gate and 
issued by the eastern ; again, entered by the southern and re-issued by the 
northern gate. It then made seven times the circuit of the town, the voice 
of Foe being audible from the litter. All of the inhabitants gathered at the 
funeral ceremony, all in tears ; and a week having thus passed they carried 
the body of Foe on a magnificent litter, washed it with perfumed water, and 
wrapped in rich coverings ; then replacing it on its original litter, they pour- 
ed upon it perfumed oils. A lofty pile was prepared of odoriferous wood, 
upon which the litter was deposited ; fire was applied to the pile, but it 
suddenly became extinguished. At this prodigy the whole assembly wept 
bitterly, and awaited till some holy personage should come to finish the 
* Pian i iifln, B, LX XV. p. 1 v. and 2, 
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ceremony. As soon as such had arrived, the litter opened spontaneously and. 
disclosed the feet of Foe encircled with a thousand rays. Again they appU" 
ed the torches to the pile ; but still the fire took not. That holy personage 
then explained that the litter could not be consumed by the fire of the three 
worlds, and hence, a fortiori, not by material fire. He had scarcely spoken 
when the pure fire of fixed contemplation (San mei; in Sansciit Samddhi) 
Issuing from the chest of Foe through the midst of the litter, inflamed the 
pile, which at the end of seven days was wholly consumed. The fire being 
extinguished, the litter appeared entire without even the calieo and the rich 
coverings with which the body was enveloped being in any degree injured/^ 

Dr, Siebold has published in his Archives du Japan^ a reduced copy of a 
celebrated image representing the nirvana of Foe, preserved in the temple 
of Too fuk si (Toung fou szu) at Miyaho. It was executed by the celebrat- 
ed Japanese painter, Teo den tsou^ Sakya Muni is there represented in his 
ecclesiastical dress, placed upon a catafalque, betwixt the two holy trees, 
with his head reclined upon a lotus flower. He is surrounded by a numer- 
ous group of men and animals, among whom a general sadness pervails ; 
grief is expressed in all their countenances. The apostles and disciples 
surround most immediately the bier of their master, and are recognised by 
their shaven heads. The Bodbisattwas have the forms and figures of women, 
and the gods appear with their ordinary attributes. — Kl. 

As the learned French commentators have supplied so few particulars of 
S&kya’s death and cremation, no doubt from the want of the original sour- 
ces of information since made available, the insertion of these in the pre- 
sent place may add interest to this part of our pilgrim's narrative and he 
not unwelcome to sudi of my readers as have not the requisite works of 
reference at hand. Full details of thes events are preserved in the body of 
Buddhist scripture, and particularly in the Laliia Visfara, of which M. 
Csoma de Koros has given an abstract in the Asiatic Besearches^ Tol. XX 5 
but the most interesting account is that taken by the Honourable Mr. Tur- 
nout from the PavinihbdnansuUan of the Mahdwaggo in the Dlgkantkayo 
of the SuitapiiakOt from which principally I draw the following particulars. 

The illness which eventually terminated the carrier of Sakya overtook 
him while holding wasso at BelugamdkQ, a village near Vaisali. The nar- 
rative proceeds to state that he still retained the full possession of his men- 
tal faculties, and summoned around him his disciples, bearing up under 
the trial with fortitude and maintaining his opinions and professions 
in regard to the transitory nature of the matters of this life. From this 
sickness (which appears to have been a diarrhoea) he partially recovers how- 
ever \ is able to sit up in his pulpit and to preach upon a variety of subjects 
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in the chaityas of Vaisali. He there exx^kins that it is in the jiower of any 
Buddha by his four miraOHlous attributes, to prolong his existence indch = 
nitely if duly entreated there to while sojourning in certain holy places which 
he names, amongst which is the chaitya at Vaisali. Muro (death) inter- 
poses his influence and prevents Ananda from comprehending the exposition 
made by the Buddha, though twice repeated. Ananda retires disconcerted 
and seats himself at the foot of a tree. He had hardly departed when the 
impious Maro approaches Buddha and entreats him to realize his par'miO^-. 
Mndn then. Buddha replies that his parinibhdndn will take place in three 
months, and announces his resignation of all connection with this transitory 
state of existence in the following hymn : “ Having voluntarily overcome 
his desire for this life, the Muni has vouchsafed to relinquish all that is 
transitory, connected either with liis human or his divine essence, casting his 
existence'' from him, like a victorious combatant who divests himself of 
armour. On his uttering this announcement the earth quakes, and Ananda 
hastens to Buddha to learn the cause of the phenomenon. The latter ex- 
plains the causes of earthquakes, (as already detailed in a foregoing note) 
and informs Ananda of the interview he had with Maro formerly, as well as 
on that day. The Sufian then proceeds i 

** On this explanation being aforded, the venerable Anando thus addressed 
Bhagawa : Lord Bhagawa, vouchsafe to live a Mppo : for the w^elfare of 

multitudes, for the happiness of multitudes, out of compassion for the vrorld, 
and for the welfare and happiness of the ddwd as well as men ; O Sugato, 
live for a MppoJ* ** Enough Anando, importune not Tathagato. Anando, 
the time is now past for making this entreaty of Tathagato. Anando, hoW" 
ever, made the same entreaty a second and a third time ; (and Buddho said) 
Anando, dost thou believe in the Buddhohood of Tathagato “ Yes, lord.'^ 
Then, Anando, why dost thou now even to a third time afilict Tatha- 
gato with unavailing importunity V* ** Lord, from thyself have I heard, 
and by thyself have I been taught, saying : Anando, to whomsoever is fully 
vouchsafed the sanctification of the four IdMpddd should he desire it, he 
may live a h&ppo^ or .any part of a happo > and unto Tathagato also is 
vouchsafed those four JdUpddd^^* ** Post thou, Anando, believe therein 
“Yes, lord.^' **Then,. Anando, in that case, the neglect and the fault 
is thine — for it occurred not to thee, when that revelation was made by 
’ Tathagato, in the most solemn and public manner (at the Chepdla chetiyo)^ 
to comprehend the same, and to implore of Tathagato, saying j Bhagawa, 
vouchsafe to live for a . kappa f for the welfare of multitudes, for the hap « 
pincss of the dewd as well as men : O, Sagato, live for a kappo. What 
dost thou now, Anando, still importune Tafch^ato ? Tathagato has rejected 
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Oiy prayer twice : could he grant it on the third application ? In this 
matter^ Anando, most assuredly, both the neglect and the fault is thine.’”' 

Buddho then reminds Anando of the various places, all which he names, 
where he had made this revelation to him before, and finally tells him that 
having announced that he is to die in three months that destiny cannot be 
altered. They nest repair to the Kutdgara edifice, and Buddho delivers a 
solemn charge to the priesthood, nrhich he concludes with these words : 

Bhikkhus, I am now addressing you (for the last time) : transitory 
things are perishable ; without procrastination, qixalify yourselves (for nib-^ 
hdnan). At no distant period unto Tathagato parinibhdnan will be vouch- 
safed. Within three months from this day, by death Tathagato will realize 
nibbdnm. 

Thus spoke Bhagawa, and having so delivered himself, the divine teacher 
of happy advent again spoke saying : My age has attained the fullest matu- 
rlty :• the remnant of my existence is short : I shall depart, separating (my- 
self) from you, and having earned the salvation of my own {attd) soul. 
Bhikkhus, unremittingly embuing your minds with faith, lead the life of the 
righteous; and keeping your thoughts under entire subjection, carefully 
watch over the aspirations of your minds. Whoever steadfastly adheres to 
the tenets of this dhammo, escaping the eternity of transmigration, will 
achieve the extinction of misery.” 

Next day Buddha enters Vaisali, and discourses on sundry subjects. 
Thence he proceeds to Biiaganagaron and delivers to the priesthood his 
discourses, called Fadesa StUiani, in which he inculcates moderation upon 
his audience and the propriety of examining dispassionately and with refer- 
ence to his tvineyo and sutto {mmya, mtra) any new doctrine set fortfa^ 
and to adopt or reject it accordingly. ' • , ^ 

He then visits Puu?d^ tarrying in the Amhawano or mango grove, belong- 
ing to a goldsmith called Chunclo who waits on Buddho, and invites him 
as the Wemli courtesan had done, to a repast the next day at his house in 
the city of Pdwd. On reaching the goldsmith's house Buddho thus ad- 
dressed him : Chundo, if any pork is to be dressed by thee, with it only 
serve me ; serve to the priests from any other food or provision thou mayest 
have prepared. Chundo having replied : Lord, be it so : Bhagawa again 
calls him, and says, Chundo, if any of the pork prepared by thee should be 
left, bury it in a hole — for Chundo, I see not any one in this universe, 
though inhabited by dewos, maros and brahmos, with their hosts of ascetics, 
brahmans, dewos and men, excepting Tath%ato, who would digest it, if he 
ate. the same. Chundo accordingly buries the remnants of the pork. 

liaTing gratified, edified, and comforted his host, Buddha departs for 
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Kusbiaya, the desthicd spot of f ao eveBt fast approaching 

from the predicted effects of the pork. Having reached the irpiuiwattawi 
grove of mla trees on the further bank of the HiraBnawattiya river, in a 
very debilitated state, he^ desires Ananda to prepare his bed between the 
Sdla trees, on which he lays himself down (like a lion, the 

Vistara) his head turned to the north. Rowers are spontaneously 
showered down by the trees upon him ; and the air is filled with hosts of 
deWif making the air ring with celestial music, and scattering liowers and 
incense. Buddha points out these supernatural recognitions of Ms Buddha« 
hood, and enjoins upon Ananda the stedfast observance of dJiarma as equal- 
Sundry injunctions are given by Buddha to his fol- 
and amongst others that his body should be burnt with all the 

They wind a new 
new cloth, they enclose it 
in a layer of floss cotton, they 


ly acceptable to him, 
lowers ; 

honors of a CkaMawaiti Raja, which he thus describes 
cloth round the corpse ; having wound it with a 
in a layer of floss cotton ; having encased it 
hind that with another new cloth. Having in this manner enclosed a 

raja^.s corpse, in five hundred double layers (of cotton and cloth) 
and deposited it in a metal* oil-chaldron, and covered it with another 
similar vessel, and having formed a funeral pile with every description of 
fragrant combustibles, they consume the body of a ChaMawatti raja ; and 
for a Chahhawatii r^ja they ^build the tlmpo at a spot where four principal 
roads meet. It is in this manner, Anando, they treat the corpse of a dhak^ 
hawatii raja. Whatever the form observed in regard to the corpse of a 
Chakkuwatti raja may be, it is proper, Anando, that the same form should 
be observed in regard to the corpse of Tathagato.^' 

Ananda then entreats the Buddha that he would not realize his parinirvana 
at Kusinara, which was an insignificant and branch town, but at one of the chief 
cities, Champdf "Rajagahan^ SdwaitMy Sdhetdn^ ICdsambi, or Bdrdnasi. Bud- 
dha forbids the mention of such a proposition, and directs him to summon the 
Malla princes of Kusinara to witness the parinirvana of-the Tathagato to be 
realized in the last watch of that night* These being assembled and introduc- 
ed, “ Bhagawa then thus addressed the beloved Anando : Anando, can there 
be, or has there been any precept of mine, not imparted unto thee by Sattha 
(the divine teacher) ? No, Sattha there can have been none. If there be 
none such, Anando, be it understood that whatever dhammo or wineijo may 
have been propounded or established by me for thee, the same, after my 
demise, is to stand in the stead of the divine teacher unto thee. Anando, 
although the bhikkhus are now in the habit of addressing each other (indis- 
cmunately) with the appellation dwuso, after my death this practice must 
^ * The Aithqkatka requires this word to be rendered gold. 
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uo longer prevail among you. By a senior bhikklm, a junior bliikkhu 
ought to be addressed by the appellation dtmsOt^ preceded either by his 
family or personal name. By a junior bliikkhu an elder bliikkhu ought to 
be addressed (lord), or (venerable) . Let no well-disposed 

priesthood reject any of my precepts, whether they be trivial or important. 
Anaiido, after my death, let the irahmadando penalty be awarded to the 
bliikkhu Chhunno. 

“ Lord, what is the Brahmadando ? Anando, whatever any bhikidm may 
have desired, that Chhunno has been advocating : it is not proper that he 
should be spoken to, exhorted by, or communed with, by the bhikkhus. 

*‘Bhagawa then thus addressed the bhikkhus: Bhikkhus, should there 
ever unto any one bhikkhu be any doubt or incomprehensibility as regards 
either Buddho^ Bhammo, Sangho, Maggo^f or inquire (at once) : 

do not reproach yourselves hereafter saying, although Sattha was personally 
present to us, we lost the opportunity of making our inquiry personally of 
him. On being thus addressed the bhikkhus remained silent, Bhagawa simi- 
larly exhorted them a second and a third time ; and the bhikkhus still re- 
mained silent. 

“ Bhagawa again exhorted them saying : Bhikkhus, if it be out of profound 
reverence for the Sattha that ye abstain from inquiring directly from him 
bhikkhus, let one confiding priest make the inquiry through another in whom 
he confides. Even on being thus conjured the bhikkhus remained silent. 

Thereupon the venerable Anando thus addressed Bhagawa: Lord, this 
is miraculous : Lord, this is wonderful: I place implicit confidence in this 
congregation of bhikkhus ; not even unto one bhikkhu is there any doubt 
or incomprehensibility in regard either to Buddho, Bhammo, SanglkOj 
Maggo or Patipadd, Anando, it is thy faith that impels thee to, make this 
declaration : the omniscience of Tathagato is in the same manner conscious, 
that not even unto one bhikkhu is there any doubt or incomprehensibility 
in regard to BuddkOf Bkammo, BanghOf Maggo or Paiipadd. Anando, 
among* these five hundred bhikkhus, even the last one, has attained the 
BotdpannOj—^^^ grace that rescues him from hell, and the sanctification 
that realizes arahathood. 

Bhagawa then addressed the bhikkhus saving : Bhikkhus, I am exhorting 
you (for the last time), transitory things are perishable : without procras- 

* This term implies perfect equality, and as in the order of ordination one 
bhikkhu must be senior to another, an appellation implying equality applied by 
a junior to a senior Upasampadd is 'disrespectful and irreverent. 

t Maggo is the road that leads to nibbdn&n, and patipadd is the life of righte- 
ousness that ought to be observed qn that road» 

x 2 , " 
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tinatiou qualify yourselves (for nibbanau). These were (lie lust wonis of 
Tathagato. 

Bliagawa then became absorbed in the first Jhmim-mndpatij passia^r 
from the ^rst JMnm he became absorbedin the second ; passiaji*: 
from the second Mdndtij he became absorbed in the third JMndn ; passing 
from the third Jliimuy he became absorbed in the fourth ; passin/>* 

from the fourth Jhdndn^\\<Si became absorbed In the ; 

passing from the dkdsdnancMyatdmn^ he became absorbed in the lairnuU 
nancMyatdnm ; passing from the wlmmiancMyaidnany he became absorbed 
in the akinchdnndyaidmn ; passing from the akimMnndy at dnany he became 
absorbed in the ndwamnndnaBamdyatdmn^ and passing from the ndwasmi^ 
ndnasananndyat€imnt he became absorbed iiv the sanmwddmjUamrodhan* 

“ The venerable Anando then thus inquired of the venerable Anurudho r 
Lord, has Bhagawa expired ? No, dwmo Anando, Bhagawa has not ex- 
pired : he is absorbed in the wedayitanirodhan* 

From this wddayUanirodhan^ Buddho step by step descends again to 
the first and again rises to the fourth In the transition . 

between the fourth and fifth JAdna?^, Bhagawd expired. 

We may omit the eifects produced on the celestial and terrestrial beings 
by this event ; and pass on to the cremation of the body. Anando having 
announced the death of. Buddha to the Kusinarians and called upon them 
to perform their allotted duties, the “ MullianSt the MalUan youths, tli® 
Mallian damsels, and MalUan wives — afflioted, disconsolate, and oppressed 
with grief, — some wept with dishevelled hair, some bewailed with uplifted 
arms — some dropt as if felled, and others reeled to and fro, exclaiming : 
Too soon has Bhagawa died : too soon has Sugato died i too soon has 
the jE’ye closed on the world, 

** Thereupon the Kusindrian Mallions issued this command to their men : 
collect then in Kusindra garlands of flowers, and procure every description 
of musical instruments. Accordingly the Ku&inMan MallicmBi taking with 
them garlands of flowers, every description of musical instruments, and five 
hundred pairs of cloths — ^wherever the Upawattam said grove of the 
Malliam might be, there they approached the corpse of Bhagawa. Having 
approached the corpse of Bhagawa — with dancing and vocal and instrumen « 
tal music, and with odoriferous garlands, — performing the prescribed offices^ 
and rendering (every mark of) reverence, respect and submission, they 
employed themselves that day in suspending cloth-draperies, and erecting 
tented pavilions. 

** This thought then occurred to the Kuaindrian Malliaus **The time is 
altogether insufiScient to burn the corpse of Bhagawa to«day : we will per * 
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ftjrm the cremation of Bhagawa to-morrow. The Kmindnan MalUans^ 
with dancing, and vocal and instrameiital music, and odoriferous dowers 
performed the prescribed offices to the corpse of Bhagawa, reverently, re- 
spectfully and submissively; suspending cloth draperies and erecting tented 
pavilions, and in this manner they passed the second day also. They in 
like manner occupied themselves, the third, the fourth, the fifth and the 
sixth day. 

“ Then on the seventh day this thought occurred to the Ktmndrian 
Mallians ; — Having, unto the corpse of Bhagawa, — with dancing and vocal 
and instrumental music, and with sweet-scented flowers, —performed the 
prescribed offices, with reverence, respect and submission ; taking it out of 
the southern gate to the southward of the city,— and by the suburb (keep- 
ing to) the outside to the southward of the city, we will perform the crema- 
tion of the body of Bhagawa , 

Instantly eight Mallian chieftains, bathing from head (to foot), and cloth- 
ing themselves in new raiment, said, we will bear the corpse of Bhagawa. 
They, however, failed in their effort to lift it. The Kminarian Mallians 
then thus inquired of the venerable Anurudho : Lord Anurudho, whence, 
and from what cause, is it that these eight Mallian chieftains, who purified 
from head (to foot), and clad in new raiment, said : we will bear the corpse 
of Bhagawa — have found themselves unequal to the effort of raising it ?— 
Wdsetthians, your intentions and the intentions of the dewaid are different * 
What, then, lord, is the intention of the dewaid ? WdseiiManSf your inten- 
tion is this ; we will carry the corpse of Bhagawa with dancing, and vocal 
and instrumental music, and decorated with sweet-scented garlands, perform- 
ing every requisite office reverently, respectfully, and submissively, through 
the southern gate to the southward of the city, and through the outskirts^ 
keeping to the suburb on the southward of the town, w3I perform the cre- 
mation of Bhagawa. But WdseiiAiamt the intention of the dewaid is this : 
we, with celestial dance as well as heavenly vocal and instrumental music, 
decorated with odoriferous garlands, carrying the body of Bhagawa — per- 
forming every prescribed office thereto, reverently, respectfully and submis- 
gively — through the northern gate to the northward of the city, and entering 
the town by the northern gate, and by the central gate, conveying it into 
the middle of the city, and departing out of the eastern gate to the eastward 
of the town, there, in the coronation hall, (Mahttahandkandn) of the 
Malliam^ we will perform the cremation of the body of Bhagawa. Lord, 
whatever be the intention of the ddmatd^ be it acceded to. 

Instantly, every place in Kmindrd which was a receptacle of dirt, filth 
and rubbish became covered knee-deep with the celestial flower manddrd^ 
X 3 
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Bhagawu, with celestial and hiinian dance, .as weii as vocai anu mbLiuaicru.u. 
music, and with odoriferous garlands, performing every requisite office, with 
reverence, respect and submission ; and conveying it tlirongh tlie northern 
gate to the northward of the city, and entering through the middle gate to 
the centre of the town,* and departing through the eastern gale to the 
eastward of the town, deposited the corpse of Bhagawii tiicre in the corona» 
tion hall of the Mallaim. 

The Kusinarian Malliana then thus inquired of the venerable Anando ; 
How, lord Anando, should we dispose of the corpse of Bhagawu ? H 
thianSj it is proper that it should be treated in the same manner that the 
corpse of a CMkhamaiit raja is treated. And in what manner, lord Anando, 
should the corpse of a Chahhawatit raja be treated ? 

Anando here repeats the explanation that he. himself had received from 
Buddho. 

Thereupon the Kimnarain Malliam gave this order to their people : 
Fellows, collect for us Mallaim some floss cotton ; and then the Kiisimiam 
Malliam wound the corpse of Bhagawu with a new cloth ; having wound it 
with a new cloth, they covered it with a layer of floss cotton ; having cover- 
ed it with a layer of floss cottoa, they again wound it with a new cloth ; and 
in this manner having wound the body of Bhagawu with the five hinidred 
pairs of cloths (which they had brought), and deposited it in a metal oii- 
vessel, covering it with another metal oil-vessel, they placed the body of 
Bhagawu on the funeral pile. 

“ At that time the venerable ICassapo was on his road from Puwd to Kuaia- 
drd^ attended by a great priestly retinue, consisting of five hundred bhik- 
lihus : and while the said venerable Mahukassapo was seated at the foot of 
a tree, having digressed from the road, a certain individual, who vras on his 
way from JCusindrd to Fdwd, passed, having in his possession some manddrd 
flowei*s. The venerable Mahdkassapo observed him as he was journeying 
on, at a distance ; and having recognized him, he thus accosted him : Awuso, 
art thou acquainted with Sattha ? Yes, Awmo^ I was acquainted with 
him : the said ascetic Gdtaml died seven days ago, and it is from that spot 
that these manddrd flowers were obtained by me. Thereupon among the 
bhikkhus who were there (with Maliakassapo), some who had not attained 
the sanctification of arahathood, wept with uplifted arms, — some dropt as 


Att/ialiot/ja notices that while the corpse was in the city, the princess 
^ the widow of'Bandhulo, the late Mallian commander-in-chief, invested 
ift with her late husband’s official insignia called maMlatli, which Jeweis 
ained unused from the time of hk death. 
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jf felledj and others reeled about saying j Too soon has Bhagawa died : too 
soon has Sugato died — too soon has Eye been dosed on tlie world. But 
bhikkhus who had attained arahathood, collectedly and composedly submitted 
themselves, saying : Transitory things are perishable : how can we in this 
world obtain it (permanency). 

In that congregation, there was at that time one Subhaddho,^ who had 
been ordained in his old age. The said Subhaddho who had been ordained 
in his dotage, thus addressed those hhikkhus : Awitso^ enough ! weep not ; 
bewail not ; we are happily rid of that ascetic, (under whom) we were kept 
in subjection (by being told), this is permissible unto you — that is not per- 
missible unto you — now, whatever we may desire, that we can do ; and that 
which we do not desire, that we can leave undone. 

“Thereupon the venerable Mahakassapo thus addressed the bhikkhus : 
Enough Aiaiiso^ weep not, bewail not ; why ! has it not been emphatically 
declared by Bhagawa himself, saying : even amidest every community of 
happy and contented persons, various destructive and changeable issues come 
to pass ? Awuso, how can we in this world realize it (permanency). It is 
not merely by saying of any thing that is born or otherwise produced, which 
by its perishable nature is transitory, most assuredly it perishes not, — that 
it will come to pass. 

“ At this instant (at Kimndra^ four Malllan chieftains, having purified 
themselves from head (to foot), and clothed themselves in new raiment, 
said : — We will apply the torch to the funeral pilef of Bhagawd— -but were 
not able to ignite it. Thereupon the Kusindrd Mallians thus inquired of 
the venerable Anurudho : Lord Anurudho, whence, and from what cause, is 
it, that these four chieftains who are purified from head (to foot), 

and arrayed in new garments, and who have said : we will set fire to the 
funeral pile of Bhagawa, have not been able to ignite it ? Because, Waset- 
ihians, the intention of tbs dewaid is different. Lord, what then is the wish 
of the dewaid ? WdseWtianSi the venerable Mahakassapo, attended by' a great 
sacerdotal retinue, consisting of five hundred bhikkhus, is now on his way 
from Pdiod to Kmindra^ and as long as Mahakassapo shall not have bowed 
down, with uplifted hands, at the feet of Bhagawa, so long will the funeral 
pile of Bhagawa resist ignition. Lord, whatever be the design of the dewaid f 
be it complied with. 

“ Thereafter, wherever the coronation hall of the MaUians might be in 
Kusindrd^ thither the venerable Mahakassapo repaired to the funeral pile of 

* His history is given at some length, in different portions of the Althakathd — 
he had been a barber in the village Atumd, 

t d'he funeral pile was composed of sandal-wood, and was 120 cubits high* 
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Bliagawii. On arriving there, so adjusting iiis robes as to leave one sliOiibiei' 
bare%nd with clasped hands having perfomied perambu- 

lation, three times, round the pile, he opened (the pile) at the teet ; and 
reverentially bowed down lus head at the feet of Bhagawa. The aforesaid 
five hundred priests, also, adjusting their robes so as to leave one shoulder 
bare, and with clasped bands, having performed the j^?«d«M/«b^m^^ l>eramb^^- 
iation, thrice round the pile, likewise, reverentially bowed down at the feet 
of Bhagawa. While the venerable Mabakassapo and these five hundred 
bhikkhus were in the act of bowing down in adoration, the funeral pile of 
Bhagawa spontaneously ignited. 

** It thus came to pass in regard to the corpse of the Bhagawa who was con- 
sumed by fire : neither his surface skin, nor his fiesh, nor his nerves, nor his 
muscles deposited any ashes or soot; none (of those parts) of his corpse 
remained (unconsumed). In the same manner that neither butter nor oil, 
which is consumed by fire, leaves either ashes or soot— -so it came to pass in 
regard to the corpse of the Bhagawd who was consumed — neither his surface 
skin, nor his under skin, nor Ms fiesh, nor his nerves, nor his muscles left 
any residuary ashes or soot : none (of those substances) of his corporeal 
remains was left unconsumed. All the cloths, composing the five hundred 
pairs of cloths, were consumed. At the instant that the internal and exter- 
nal parts of the corpse of Bhagaw^ were absorbed, streams of water pouring 
down from the skies, caused (the fiames of) Bhagaw^'s funeral pile to be 
extinguished : the flame was thus extinguished by the down pour on the top 
of the funeral pile of Bhagawa. The Kusindran Mallictns also helped to 
extinguish the funeral pile by sprinkling every kind of scented water. 

The Kmindrian MalUans then forming a trelice work with lances, and 
fencing the place round with their bows (transferred) the remains of Bhaga- 
wa to the assembly halF (within the town) ; and for seven days, with danc- 
ing and vocal and instrumental music, and with garlands of fragrant flowers, 
rendered every mark of respect, reverence, devotion and submission. 

** The Mdgadha rija AJ&tasattu, the Widdhian descendant, heard that Bha- 
gawa had attained at Kmindrdi thereupon the said 

monarch Ajatasattu, the Wdddhim^ sent an embassy unto the Ensmarian 
MalliimSi with this message : Bhagawa was a kattiyo ; and I am also a kat- 
tiyo. I am likewise worthy of possessing a portion of the corporeal remains 
of Bhagaw^. I will also erect a iMpo over the remains of Bhagaw^, and 
celebrate a festival* 

' . i ‘ 

' ' ^ The Atth&rkathd gives a detailed account of Jthe procession which transferred 
the bones of Buddho, still contained in the metal vessel in which he was burnt, 
from the coronahon hall to the house of assembly. 
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The Lklichliaioi oi Wmaii, as being also of the kattiyo race : the Sak^u 
dynasty of Kapilawatthupurat as the relations of Buddho ; the Balmjo of 
Sihkapp&^ m of the kattiyo tribe ; the kattiya dynasty of Ramafj&vnOf as of 
the kattiyo tribe; the brahmans of W/iUhadipOy oi the brahman 

tribe ; the of Fdivdj as being of the kattiyo tribe; — all lay claim 

to a portion of the relics of Bhagawa in precisely the same terms as the 
messag^e sent by Ajatasattu. 

On being thus addressed, the Mallians of Ktisindrd thus replied to the 
assembly of emissaries : Bhagawa died within our territory : we will not give 
you any portion of his corporeal reliQS. On this answer being delivered,^*’ 
the brahman Ddnd thus spoke to the assembly of emissaries ; Beloved, listen 
to this one observation I am about to address to you : Our Buddho was of 
a most pacific character : it is improper to raise a contest at the moment of 
the corporeal dissolution of so excellent a being. Beloved, let all of us, 
willingly, cordially and unanimously, divide the relics into eight portions : 
many nations are converted unto the Eye (Buddho) — let tJmpd therefore be 
extensively built in different regions. They answered : Well, brahman, do 
then thyself carefully divide the relics of Bhagawa into eight equal portions. 
Replying ; be it so, beloved ; — the brahman E6n6 according to the request 
of that assembly, carefully dividing the relics of Bhagawa into eight equal 
portions, thus addressed that concourse of emissaries : My friends, give me 
this knmlhdn, (the vessel with which the relics were measured,) and I will 
erect a tJiiipo to tliat kiml)7idn :t and they gave that ktimhhdn to the brah- 
man Bund, ^ 

** The Mdrians of Pipphaliwano heard that Bhagawa had died at Ktmndrd .* 
and thereupon the Mdrians of Pipphatmano sent an embassy to the Malik 
ans of Kmindrd^ saying: Bhsgaw^ was a kattjlyo; we are kattiya, and rare, 
also worthy of a portion of the corporeal relics of Bhagawa r we will erect k 
ihdpo over the relics of Bhagaw^, and celebrate a festival. They answered : 
there is no portion of the relies of Bhagawa left : the relics of Bhagawa have 
been divided : take from hence the charcoal of the funeral pile ; and they 
accordingly did take away charcoal. 

The Mdgadha monarch Ajatasattu, the Weddhian, built a ihupo at 
gahan over the relics of Bhagaw^, and celebrated a festival. The Wesdlian 
Lickchhawi built a tMpo at Wdsdli over the relics of Bhagawa, and cele- 

* The uninjured hones were the following the four canine teeth— the two 
collar bones — the frontal bone, with a long hair growing on it, which gave to 
that relic the appellation of tlie renhim or hair relic. The rest of the bones were^ 
partially injured by the fire. The smallest atoms were reduced to tlie size of 
mustard seed ; the middling atoms were of the size of half a grain of rice *. and 
ihe larger atoms were of the size of half a grain of seed, 

I A measure containing 4 alhdUdtu 
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braled a lestivaL resident at KopUawatthu erecied a thupo at 

Kapilawaithu over the relics of Bhagawa and celebrated a festival. The 
Allaka2ip(t Balayans built a thu2>fi at AllaJiap^io over the relics of Bhagawa 
and celebrated a festival. The Hdimagamimi Kosaliyans built a thiipo 'dX 
Edmagdmo over the corporeal relics of Bhagawa, and celebrated a festival. 
The brahmaiis built ^thitpoidi Wetihadijm over the corpo- 

real relics of Bhagawd, and celebrated a festival. The Pdweyan Mallians 
built a ihupo at Pdwd over the relics of Bhagawfi, and celebrated a festival 
The Kusindrian built ti iMpo at Ktmndrd over the corporeal relics 

of Bhagawa, and celebrated a festival. The brahman l)6n6 built a tJmpo for 
the kumhhdn : and the Pipphalawa7'ian Marians built a iJmpo at 
lawam over the charcoal, and celebrated a festival. Tims there were eight 
ihupo over the corporeal relies ; a ninth over the ktmihkdn^ and a tenth 
over the charcoal. This is the origin of this matter, (the erection of 
J. W. L. 

(9) Tfiere were Siu po, — This name is also written ^iu pho tlio lo. Hiuan 
thsang renders it Sou po iho lo (in Sanscrit Suhhadra)^ and translates 
in Chinese Shen limn, that is, ‘ the good sage/ He was a master of these 
br^mans, and attadned the age of one hundred and twenty years. He was 
contemporary with Anan and, the other disciples of Sdkya Muni whose doc,?* 
trine he adopted. — IQ. 

(11) The hero of the diamond sceptre, — That is to say, the Bodhisattwa, 
Vajrapdni, so called because he holds in his hand a kind of sceptre of dia- 
mond, or a thunderbolt. 

The name of this Bodhisattwa is translated in Tibetan Phyough na rd'or 
rdzte, ovLagh na vdo rdzie ; that is, ‘ he who holds in his hand the diamond 
sceptre.* The Mongols often disfigure the name, writing it Vtchir bani, 
which they pronounce Oichir ImiL "Pallas and Georgi have given a figure 
of this divinity. 

Hiuan thsang has given the same Bodhisattwa the title of ‘ the hero of 
the hidden trace of the genius of the diamond sceptre.* When he saw that 
Foe was about to die, he exclaimed in grief, ** The Ju lot is about to leave 
us to enter the great nirvana; he will no longer improve, he will no longer 
protect us. The poisoned shaft hath entered deep, the flame of sorrow 
riseth up I** He then threw down his diamond sceptre, (the golden pestle 
of Fa Man) and in despair rolled himself in the dust ; then rising up full of 
grief and compassion he exclaimed, ** In the vast ocean of birth and of 
death who shall be our boat and our oar ? In the darkness of a long 
night, who shall be our lamp and our match 

. * Pmu i tian, B. BXXVII. art. 7. p, 
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Ifajrapdni is the second of the five Dht/ ani f oi' celestial BodkisaHwas, 
— KL 

(12) JVJ^ere Me eigM kings dimded hie she lu — lathe second part of 
t'hQ'"Ni,,pan. king we read, that when Sakya Muni had accomplished his 
Chha (cremation) in the village of Kiu $hl) all the neighbouring states 
raised armies to contend for his sarira, or reliques. There was then a 
brahman who divided these reliques into eight parts^ in order that the eight 
kingdoms might each erect a tower in honor of them. 

1st. The Champions of the town of Kiu shi had a portion of the sarira ; 
they erected a tower in the midst of their country and there made offerings. 

2d. The Laity (in Sanscrit Vpdsika, in Chinese Lg seng) of the kingdom 
of Pho kian lo phOt obtained a part of these reliques, with which they re- 
turned to their country and there erected a tower in veneration of them. 

3d. The Kiu leou lo of the kingdom of the Szu hia na pho^ the same, 

4 th. The Kshatryas of the kingdom of .4 c/ic, the same, 

5 th. The Brahmans of the kingdom of Phi 7ieou, the same. 

Cth. The Li chhe of the kingdom of P?ti li (Phi she /i), the same. 

7th. The Sakyas of the kingdom of Che lo kia lo, the same. 

8th. The king A che shi of the kingdom of Mo kia tho, the same.* — KL 

(14) Where the Li chhe wished to follow Foe. — Mr. Abel Remusat had 
translated this passage, At the place where the Chu chhe li wished to 
follow Foe in his pan ni houan but the inhabitants of the town of Phi 
s?ie li (Vaisali) are here spoken of. These formed a republic, and called 
themselves in Sanscrit Lichchiwif — Li chhSf in the Chinese transcrip- 
tion. The same expression is likewise found in the Ni pan king^ Reou fen, 
where this division of the reliques is spoken of. The name of Vaisali is 
abridged Phi li; And all the Liehqhitvi of that town had their share of 
the reliques, as well as the laics of Kiu chi^ the Chha ti li (Kshatriyas) of 
A le chOf and the Pho lo men (brahmans) of Phi weaw.—KU 

(15) Foe inferred a happy omen from Ms poL— -In the * Abridgment of 
the doctrine of Buddha Gautama,* written in Singalese and published by 
Mr. Upham, we read ; “He (Buddha) was seated near the river Niranjara 
where he divided the rice into forty-nine bails, which he ate. He then 
threw the golden pot into the stream, reflecting that if it should float against 
the current, he should ultimately attain Buddhahood. The miracle indeed 
occurred, and he proceeded onwards with renewed ardour.** — Kl. 

(16) To detail all these events in the life of Sakya Muni would require 
that we should have access to his complete biography, which is not availa- 
ble in Paris. — Kl. 

^ 'Ni pan Un^ Beoii fm^ quoted in the San isangfa sou, B. XXXI. p, 4, 5. 
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Several pilkrs have been discovered in this neighbourhood. Mr. H odgsdn 
has figured and described*^ that at Mathia betwixt Bettiah and the Ganduk. 
Another exists at Radhia in the same district, and a third near Bakra on 
the high road to Hajipore. None of these however is the pillar described 
by our pilgrim and Hiouan thsang, as they were all erected by Asoka and are 
inscribed with an edict of that prince ; unless, indeed, wc suppose with Pro- 
fessor Wilson that Hiouan thsang saw that of Mathia, but was misinformed 
as to the purport of the inscription ; a supposition which does not appear to 
me very probEible. The pillar alluded to in the text has, therefore, yet to 
be discovered. — J. W. L. 
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Kingdom of Phi she Ih— Tower of half of the body of A nan.— Garden of the 
woman An pho lo.— Place where Foe entered nirvana. -Tower of the bows 
and deposited arms.-A nan entreateth not Foe to remain in the world. Cob 
lection of the acts and the precepts of F oe. 

Thence proceeding five yeou yart} to the east, you come to the 
kingdom of Flu she lu^ Here are a great forest and a chapel of 
two stories y it was one of the stations of Foe, and here you see 
the Tower of half of the body of A There lived formerly 

in this town a woman named An pko /o/ wlio erected a tower io 
Foe ; and still to the south of the town, distant three //, and west- 
ward of the road, you see the garden which this woman gave to 
Foe, and which is one of the stations of the latter.^ AVlien Foe 
was on the eve of entering ni hoiian, he with his disciples 
issued from the town of Phi she li by the western gate, and turn- 
ing round to the right,® and casting his eyes upon the town of Phi 
she li, he prophesied to his disciples, saying, It is here that the 
last of my acts will take place.’”^ Men of after times have there 
erected a tower, 

''’Three U to the north-west of the town there is a tower named that 
of the hovjs and deposited arms. What gave rise to tlie name is 
• ♦;’««aian,B.LXlV.art.9.p.3, 
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this s It happened that on the hank of the river Ileng^^ one of the 
inferior wives of the king was delivered of a ball of desh. The 
principal wife of the king observed, “That which thou hast 
brought into the world is a sign of evil augury.*’ They put it 
into a wooden coffer, and cast* it into the river Jleng ; the coffer 
followed the course of the stream. There was a king, who looking 
about observed the coffer on the surface of the water ; he opened 
it, and beheld a thousand little children extremely well formed. 
The king took them and brought them up. Afterwards, be- 
coming great, they waxed strong and valiant, and none whom they 
attacked could withstand them, but were obliged to succumb* 
They came to attack the kingdom of the king their father. The 
latter was terrified. The inferior wife asked him the cause of 
his dejection. He answered, “ The king of such a country has 
a thousand sons exceedingly valiant, and without their equals ; 
they are coming to attack my kingdom, and this is the cause of 
my sadness.” The young woman replied, “ Grieve not, but 
construct a lofty pavilion to the eastward of the town ; and when 
the enemies come, you shall place me on the pavilion, and I under- 
take to resist them.” The king did as she said ; and when the 
enemies were come, the young woman, placed in the pavilion, thus 
addressed them ; “ You are my children,” said she ; “ why come 
you thus to rebel and to make war upon us?” “ Who art thou,” 
replied the enemies, “ who callest thyself our mother f ” Then 
the young woman replied, you believe me not, stretch 
towards me your mouths 1” Then pressing with her hands her 
two breasts, she caused to issue from each five hundred jets of 
milk, which fell into the mouths of her thousand sons. These 
enemies acknowledging then that she was their mother, deposited 
their bows and their arms, and the two kings, in consideration of 
this event, obtained each the dignity of Py chi foeJ^ The two 
towers of these Py chi foe exist to this day. The Honorahle Ones 
of after Ages who have accomplished the law, have declared to 
their disciples that it was here that the hows and the arms were 
ihimited ; men of subsequent times having learnt this, erected a 
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tower in this place, and hence its name. The tl.ousand ehiktrca 
are the thousand Foes of the Epoch of the Sagee.'^ Foe findiug 
himself at the tower of the hoivs and deposited arms, warned 
saying to him, “In three months hence I must enters. 
houanf The king of the demons disturbed A nan and prevent- 
ed him from entreating Foe to remain in the age, 

At three or four li from this place there is a tower. A hun- 
dred years after Foe had entered ni houan a mendicant of 
Pi she li collected all his acts and every thing referring to the 
ten forbidden things of the law, accompanying them with the 
very words of Foe. It is thus that at a more recent period, a 
convocation of arhans and mendicants, who maintained the pre- 
cepts and were all doctors, seven hundred ecclesiastics in all, 
examined anew the treasure of the Laws.'* Subsequent people 
have erected a tower at this place, which still exists. 

NOTES. 

(1) Fire ytoii yon*.— Twenty or five and twenty miles. 

(2) The kingdom of m she U. This is the Chinese transcription of 

the name of the formerly famous town of Vaisdli, ! m Pali Vesati 

and Vesaliya pvri; in Tibetan tifC;?V-q-.33i’ range badjian. The Mongols 
have preserved the Sanscrit name Vaisdli balghasoun, < the town of Vaisali.’ 
It is celebrated as the residence of Sakya Muni and the scene of his preach - 

He came thither on the invitation of the Liehchivis, the inhabitants of 
Vdsali, who had a republican Government, and were very wealthy. Hiuan 
iisanp ’visited Vsdsffi ; he transcribes the nameFei she H. and says ttat the 
country appertains to Mid-India. He makes it 5000 li in circumference, and 
savs that the soil is fertile, producing fruits, flowers, and grasses. It pro- 
toes many An mou lo and Meou chs fruits. The country is rich, the tern- 
perature pleasant and subject to few vicissitudes. The manners of the 
people are gentle; and the people themselves content with their happy cir- 
i;.' cumstances. As to their creed, it is a medley of the false and true. More 
' '■ ' than a hundred 'Kia Ian (monasteries) are in ruins. There remain but three 
or five, in which there are hut very few religious disciples ; these have about 
tea chapels, live mingled with the heretics, and appear in fact scarcely 
different from them. The town of Fe'i she li is at present fallen to ruin. 


tm-Arrmn, xxv. 2*43 

The ancient walls are 60 to 70 U in circumference, and the fott (ICottug 
ehhing^ town of the palace) 4 or 5. It is no longer inhabited.^ — KL 

The site of Phi she li (the Vaisali of the Hindus, the Wesali of Pali 
books, and the Tangs pa chan of the Tibetans) is easily identihed from the 
sarrative of our traveller. It will be seen that this city was four yojanas 
distant from the Ganges and on the eastern bank of the Gandak. Precisely 
in this locality, betwixt the towns of Sinhiya and Eakra are to be found 
large mounds, brick rubbish, and other unmistak cable evidence of the former 
existence of a large city on the spot. These have been described in the 
Journal of Asiatic Society ^ Vol. IV. p. 128 by Mr. J. Stephenson, who also 
mentions the remarkable pillar alluded to in a former note. ** This superb 
monument is the only remains of former grandeur that has escaped the 
ravages of time, owing to the solidity of its structure. The smooth polish- 
ed shaft is an immense solid block of small grained reddish coloured sand- 
stone, surmounted by a singular and beautiful sculptured capital, on which 
rests a square tabular block, supporting a well sculptured lion in a sitting 
posture of the same material. This pillar seems to have no pedestal, though 
from the soft and alluvial nature of the ground on which ’it stands, it is 
reasonable to suppose that it must have sunk and buried itself deep in the | 
soil. ^ ^ ^ The numerous magnificent (though old) tanks amounting 

to about 50 in number large and small, strengthen the general opinion that 
this place is the site of a large city, at a remote period inhabited by a nu- 
merous and civilized wealthy people,^' I think there need be little doubt 
that this was the site of Vaisalij so long supposed to be Allahabad, and one 
of the most famous of Sakya’s stations, or places of sojourn and religious 
instruction. It is "well worthy of a mosre thorough investigation. It was 
from these ruins that the first statue of Buddha with . the , celebrated 
Inscription Tedharma hetu praiham^^ &c. was found* , ; ; 

Starting from Phi she li as a well ascertained point and retracing our 
pilgrim^s steps according to his own distance, and bearings, we shall have 
his route from She wei and the approximate positions of Kapilamstu^ Lan 
mo, and Kivi i confirmed. The length of his yojana in Magadha will be 
found however not greatly to exceed 4 miles as will be further proved by 
his distances in south Behar. On the subject of the length of the yojana, 
the following observations by Wilford are not inapposite. After quoting 
Pliny^s account of the distance of Palibothra from the confluence of the ^ 
Jumna and the Ganges, he remarks ** that Megasthenes says the high ways 
in India were measured, and that at the end of a certain Indian measure 
(which is not named but is said to be equal to ten stadia) there was a dp- 
* Pian i tian, B. LXIV* art. p. 3, 
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or sort Of erected. No Mimt measure answers to tins but 

tliebramani or astronomical ffo* of /OK.- to t^yojana. This is the Hindu 

statute Kos, and equal to 1-227 British miles. It is used to this day by 
astronomers and by the inhabitants of the Punjab, hence it is very often 
called the Punjali Kos ; thus the distance from Labor to Multan is reckon- 

sssi fr. i\av 14 5 Punmhi, ot common Kos, Asiaiic Rmearckes^ 


our pilgrim^s distances, namely within a fraction of 7 miles, bears precisely 
the same proportion to the Magadhi yojam, determined from the same sonrce, 
as the Punjabi does to the common Kros. The learned Coiebrooke* makes 
the Standard Kros equal to 2|r English miles nearly, and the computed 
Kros half that, or TJ-th. — J. W. L. 

(3) One half the body of A nan,-^^ shall see in the next chapter how 

the sarira of A nan were disposed of*,—- KL 

(4) A woman named Hiuan thsang writes this name A7^ 

man /o,— Kl. 

Professor Wilson conjectures this holy woman to be the Aliali/d of the 
Hindus, who lived atVaisaKat the time of Rama's visit; but I make no 
doubt she is the AmiapdK of the Pali Buddhistioal Annals, and the Amra- 
akyong-ma of the Kah-ggur, described in the latter work as a celebrated 
harlot of Yangs-pa-cMn (VaisaUJ. The story of her amours with Vimba- 
Sara is given in the Dul-va s where also she is described as entertaining 
Sakya with great splendour in her grove or garden near Yaisah. As the 
whole circumstance is interesting from the light it throws up®„aBCient 
‘/indjaa. manners, I shall give it in detail as narrated in the Piili annals. 
“ The courtesan Ambapdli having heard that Bhagawan had arrived at e- 
sdli and was sojourning in her garden AmUpdlmam, equipping a superb 
vehicle for herself, and magnificent conveyances (for her suite), setting out 
from Wesali, proceeded to the garden, using those conveyances as far as they 
could be used s and the rest of the way, descending from the vehicle, she 
proceeded on foot, and waited on Bhagawan. Having approached and bow- 
ed down to him. she took her seat on one side of him. Bhagawan then 
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consented to accept the same. The courtesan Amlapdli thereby under- 
standing that the invitation was accepted by Buddho, rising from her seat, 
and performing the padaMhimn (walking respectfully round him) thrice, 
departed/V On her return, continues the translator, she meets the rulers 
of Wesali, repairing to AmhapalmanOf gorgeously apparelled, and in superb 
equipages. Her suite compel them to inake way for her, and she declines 
acceding to their entreaty to resign to them the honor of entertaining Bud- 
dha the next day ; and Bhagawan himself, though solicited by these chiefs, 
adheres to his promise made to the courtesan. He attends accordingly, and 
he and his disciples are served by her own hands. After the repast, she 
takes her seat again beside him » and implores him to accept the Ambapdli 
garden as an offering to himself and his disciples. The offering is accept- 
ed ; and he preaches another sermon at her house. 

There seems to have been no derogation to his dignity in being entertain« 
ed by persons of Ambapali's calling and character; for Sakya appears on 
other occasions to have been similarly favoured by the Thais or Aspasia of the 
town in which he happened to sojourn. 

Mr. Tumour quotes a passage from the of the Mahavanso, which 
would lead us to enferthat there was an office, called Chief of the, Courtesans ^ 
instituted at Wesali. “ Upon a certain occasion, the Lichchawi rajas con- 
sulted together, and came to the resolution, that it would be prejudicial to 
their capital, if they did not keep up the office of Naggarasobhini tharan- 
taran,’^ (chief of courtesans, or of the beauties of the town). Under this 
impression they appointed to that office a lady of unexceptionable rank. One 
of these rajas receiving her into his own palace, &c,^^ — There is mention 
made in M, de Coros^ analysis of the Afdo of a pious woman named Nagara 
amlamhiha^ who presented a lamp to Sakya ; no further details are given 
regarding her in the short abstract of M, de C., but we might infer from 
her name that she is another example of a similar official. 

The classical reader will not fail to recall many passages, particularly in 
the dramatic literature of the ancients, which indicate an analogous condi- 
tion of society in Greece and Rome. On this subject Professor Wilson 
makes the following interesting remarks : ** The defective education of 

the virtuous portion Yf the sex and their consequent uninteresting character, 
held out an inducement to the unprincipled members both of Greek 
and Hindu society, to rear a class, of females, who should supply those 
wants which rendered home cheerless. And should give to men hetaera, 
or female friends, and associates in intellectual as well as in animal 
enjoyments. A courtesan of this class inspired no abhorrence ; she was 
brought up from her infancy to the life she professed, which she 
Y 3 
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graced by her accomplishments, and not unfrequently dignified by her vir- 
tues. Her disregard of social restraint was not tixe voiuutary breach of 
moral, social, or religious precepts i it was the business of her education to 
minister to pleasure, and in the imperfect system of the Greeks, she com™ 
mitted little or no trespass against the institutes of the national creed, (»r 
the manners of society. ^ The Hindu principles \yerc more rigid, and not 
only was want of chastity in a female a capital breach of social and religi- 
ous obligations, but the association of men with professed wantons was 
equal violation of decorum, and, involving a departure from the parity of 
caste, was considered a virtual degradation from rank in society ; in practice 
however, greater latitude seemed to have been observed, and in the Mrichch- 
kati, a brahman, a man of family and repute, incurs apparently no dis- 
credit from his love for a courtesan ; a still more curious feature is, that 
his passion for such an object seems to excite no sensation in his family 
nor uneasiness in his wife; and the nurse presents his child to his mistress., 
as to its mother ; and his wife besides interchanging civility (a little cold- 
ly, perhaps, but not compulsively) ■finishes by calling her sister, and 
rxquiescing therefore in her legal union with her lord. It must be acknow- 
ledged that the poet has managed his story with great dexterity, and the 
interest with which he has invested his heroine prevents manners so revolt- 
ing to our notions, from being obtrusively offensive. No art was necessary, 
,in the estimation of a Hindu writer, to provide his hero with a wife or two, 
more or less ; and the acquisition of an additional bride is the ordinary cata- 
^strophe of the lighter dramas.” It requires no very intimate acquaiiifance 
^yith Hindu manners to trace the iufiueuce of this loose morality in the 
|nesent day.-— J. W. X. 

(5) One of the stations of Fue, i. e. one of the jdaces where he had 
preached the law to his disciples. — Kl. 

(6) Turning round to the expression here employed by our 

learned pilgrim has perhaps more significance than at first appears. Accord- 
ing to a whimsical notion of Buddhists, ail Buddhas, as well as Chakkra- 
yartti rfyahs, are peculiarly formed in the neck, having a single bone in- 
stead of the usual cervical vertebree. Hence they are unable to look aside 
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(7) There seems to have been some doubt about the exact meaning of 
this sentence in the original. M, Remusat, translates it, “ This is the 
place to which I shall return a long time hence.'' The version in the text 
is by M. Klaproth. 

(8) 2^he river Heng. — The Chinese transcription of Ganga — the Ganges. 
Hiuan thsang writes it Khing Ma . — Kl. 

(9) The rank ofP^ chi foe ^ — ^i. e. Pratyeka Buddha. (See Chap, XIII, 
note 13.) — Kl. 

(10) The epoch of Sages. — In Chinese, iff A'ie ; in Sanscrit 

Bhadrahalpa^ ‘ the era of virtuous sages.' According to the cosmogony of 
the Buddhists, the mundane systems succeed each in perpetual renewals and 
destructions, having their origin at the second Dhyaiia, in the kalpa or 
epoch of the foundation. The successive formation of the various regions 
of the world occupies an intermediate kalpa^ or the twentieth part of the 
kalpa of the foundation. It is only on the completion of all these forma- 
tions from the regions of the gods to the surface of the earth, and as far as 
mount Sumeru, that they become peopled by beings who proceed from the 
third region of the second Dhyana, which is also the most elevated. This 
population continues during nineteen intermediate kalpas, till the origin 
of the infernal regions and the time when the life of man is reduced from 
innumerable years to 80,000. Then begins the second period, which is the 
kalpa of habitation or of stability. During this kalpa, a thousand Bud- 
dhas must appear to renew by turns the Buddhic doctrine, and for this 
reason it is designated the Bhadrakalpa^ or kalpa of virtuous sages. The 
first intermediate kalpa lasts till the age of man is reduced from 80,000 
years to 10 ; then follows the second intermediate kalpa, in which the age 
of man reascends to 80,000 years ; and SO, for seventeen snch revolutions, 
which then complete the great kalpa. ^ ' 

The kalpa in which we live is the Bhadrakalpa^ or kalpa of the virtuous 
sages. A list of all the thousand Buddhas of this kalpa, who have 
already appeared, has been printed in China, in Sanscrit, Tibetan, Mand- 
chu, Mongolian, and Chinese. A similar list may be found in the iMaha- 
yana Sutra, Bhadrakalpdngya^ which has been translated into Mongol. Mr* 
J. J. Schmidt, has extracted from these two works the list of the thousand 
Buddhas in Sanscrit. (Ueber Die Tausend Buddhas, read at the Acadeiny 
of St. Petersburgh, 10 Oct. 1832); — KL 

(U) To remain in the age. — Hiuan thsang thus reports this event accord- 
ing to the legend. Hard by the garden of Au mou to, there is a tower 
erected in the place where Foe announced his Nirvana. Foe being here, 
said to A nauj “ Pie that hag fathomed the primal cause of the four species 
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mi nam oeen long in uie worm i tie naui convertetl and saved as many as 
there be grains of sand in the dust. Now the Buddha hath attained such 
advanced age as makes it well for him to enter nirvana/’ The Yenerable of 
the Age then took a little earth, and placing it on the nail of his finger, asked 
the Mara, Is there more earth on all the terrestrial surface than on my 
finger?” The Mara replied, ” There is more earth on the terrestrial sur- 
face.” Then said Buddha : The number of beings whom I have convert- 
ed and saved, is as the little earth upon my finger ; while the unconverted 
are as the mass of the whole earth. Nevertheless, in three months hence 
I shall enter nirvana.” The prince of the Maras having heard this went 
away satisfied, and withdrew to his ordinary abode. 

A nan being in the forest dreamt that he beheld a great tree, whose wide 
spread branches, were covered with a beautiful thick foliage, offering a 
pleasant shade. Suddenly a frightful storm arose, uprooted that tree, and 
scattered it in fragments. A nan then thought, ** Is the Venerable of the 
Age about to enter Nirvdna? My heart fears it ! ” He then went and 
enquired of Foe, who answered, “ Already have I warned thee of It,^ but 
thou wert darkened by the Mara. The king of the Maras hath but now 
left me, and to him have I promised soon to enter nirvana. Behold the 
purport of thy dream.”* 

The MdrUf in Chinese Mo, in Tibetan dhoiid^ in Mongol 

Simnou or SMmnoUj in Mandcbu.4n, are powerful demons, who dwell in 
the heaven Paraniritavas martitd (‘ that exercises a power over the meta- 
morphoses produced by others’). This heaven is placed immediately 
below that of the first Dhyana; and is the fourth above the Trayastrinsa, 
or thirty-three inhabited by Indra and the genii, subject to his authority. 
The Mdras reign over all the six heavens of the world of desires. The 
chief of the Maras is named Mara in Sanscrit, and Mo wang in Chinese. 
He is the Kama or god of pleasure of the Hindus. The Maras are the re- 
doubted enemies of Buddha and his doctrine, which principally aimed at the 
conquest of sensuality by every possible effort, and they employ a variety of 
pernicious means to prevent mankind from following that doctrine. To 
this end they assume human forms, and appear in the world as heretic phi* 

• Pkn i B* LX VI, art. 9. p;5. 
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losopbers, seducers, and tyrants. Sakya Muni himself suffered greatly 
from their persecution, and his uncle Devadatta, who sought to counteract 
him in every way, is regarded as an emanation of the Maras. The life of 
the king of these demons is equal to about ten thousand millions of years ; 
for one thousand sis hundred of these make one day of his life, and he lives 
eighteen thousand of such years. He bears the title of the * All powerful 
Happy One/ In spite of all their opposition to Buddha and his doctrine, 
the Maras are not after all his true enemies; and in acting as they do, 
they but augment the glory and excellence of his doctrine. — Kl. 

(12) Eccammed aneiv the trmstire of the Laios. — According to the Mon- 
golian History of Sanang Setsen, the first compilation of the sayings and 
doctrines of Buddha was made in the time of (Bimbasara) king 

of Magadba. At that era, the three chiefs of the clergy, Ananda, Chikhola 
Akchi, Kasyapa, and five hundred Arhans, assembled together at Vimala- 
jana-iin koundiy and collected the sayings of Buddha relative to the primary 
principles of his doctrine, the four great truths. 

A hundred and ten years after that of the nirvana, when Ghasalmg 
oitghei nom-nn khaghan (Asoka) was master of the gifts of religion, seven 
hundred Arhans assembled in the great town of vaisdlfrandunder the pre- I 
sidence of the monk Tegolden amoitrliksan, collected his saying relative to 
the principal mean of the doctrine, the nullity of all existence. This king 
included in the collection of the words and images of the Glorious One, a 
vast number of objects fitted for spiritual edification. 

Three hundred years after that, following the Nirvana of Sakya Muni, 
when Kanika, king of Qatchu (or Qaichi) was master of the gifts of reli-.j .. 
gion, it happened that an emanation of Sinmou (Mara), named Maha deva, | 
became a devotee in the convent of Jalmdhara^ in the kingdom of Gatchiin ‘ 
KunasmiUi and mixed up unnatural transformations {Riddhi Khoubilghm) 
with religion. For this reason five hundred Bodhisattwas, five hundred 
Arhans, five hundred Pandits, assembled under the presidence of Vishnu 
mitra, and collected Buddha^s dicta concerning the ultimate principle of the 
doctrine, which was their final completion. This last collection consists prin- 
cipally of the Eharanis or formulse of conjuration, &c. 

The Sbaster Chirkola kereglekcMf translated into Mongol ; and quoted in 
the notes of M, Schmidt, contains the following notice of the dicta and doc- 
trines of Buddha : The first collection was made in the summer of the 
year following that in which Buddha entered nirvana, at the head of the 
xv^QwRoutd, where Ananda and five hundred Arhans collected his first say- 
ings. The collection of intermediate sayings was made one hundred and ten 
years after the Nirvana, when Qhasalmg oughei Nom^un kkan^ of the king- 
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dom of Agliodoughar, was master of religion. It was made by Amott7'UJcsan<i 
and seven hundred other Arhans, who collected the intermediate words of 
Buddha. 

“Three hundred years after the entry of Buddha upon nirvana, at the 
time when Kanika was master of the gifts of religion, five hundred Bodhi- 
sattwas and five hundred Arhans, assembled under the presidence of FwA- 
numltra in the convent of Jalandri, in the kingdom of Keshmeri (Kashmir) 
and collected the last words of Buddha. At this epoch all the sayings of Bud- 
dha were collected in books, and they adopted as his true and infallible doc- 
trine four great sections which contain eighteen subdivisions. The first 
great section is composed of seven, the second of three, the third also oi 
three, and the fourth of five of these sub-divisions.’' 

The three compilers of these hooks after the death of Buddha were Anan^ 
da, Upali and Kasyapa. ** A nan, says the Fou fa ihsany yu yuan Jcmg, 
signifies jubilation in Sanscrit. He was the son of the king Hou fan wang. 
He was born on the very day that Buddha attained the supreme degree of 
intelligence. As on this occasion the whole kingdom was in a state of joy- 
ousness, A nan[receivedThis name. He followed Buddha, embraced the life 
of an anchorite, and obtained the rank of Arhan, He is the first among 
thotse ‘ who had heard much/ and was therefore in the better position to 
compile the treasure of the law. After' the death of the Tathagata, he and 
Manjusri convoked a great assembly in the ‘ iron-girt mountain^ and other 
places where they collected the treasure of the Sutras* Upali, signifies in 
Sanscrit, * born by metamorphosis / but the word is also explained to mean 
* superior head/ because it was he who best received the precepts; and as 
he best understood events, be assembled, after the death of the Tathagata, 
five hundred pious persons in the cavern of the Pi phu lo (the tree of Pho 
U) and with them compiled the Vinayas* Kasyapa signifies in Sanscrit 
< imbibed splendor.' It is said that his body was shining and resplendent, 
and had the property of reflecting other objects. After the death of the 
Tathagata, he convoked a great assembly in the cavern of Pi pho lOf and in 
other places where he compUed the Abhidharmas,^ Hiuan thsang states 
that the sages engaged in preparing the compilation called San tsang, or 
the Three Treasures, collected at flrst a hundred thousand Slohas, or double 
' verses of the Sutras of S^kya Muni, then a hundred thousand Slohas of the 
’ Vinayas, and lastly a hundred thousand Slokas of the Ahhidharmas ; in all 
three hundred thousand Slokas, containing six million six hundred thou»“ 
sand words.f — Kl- * 

* San tsang fa sou^ B. XL p. 7. 

' , t twn, B, LlII. p, 10, 
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Confluence of the flve rivers. — Nirvana of A nan. — His death in the middle of ' 

the river. 

At the distance of four yeou yan^ you come to the Conjlmnce 
of the five A nan^ proceeding from the kingdom Mo kie 

towards 'Phi she li,^ with the ‘intention of entering ni kouan 
the gods informed the king A cite shi*’ of the circumstance. 
The latter, full of diligence, marched after him at the head of all 
his troops and arrived on the banks of the river. All the Li 
chhe of Phi she li having learnt the arrival of A nan, came also 
to the interview. All having arrived at the river, A 7ian reflect- 
ed and considered, that if he should proceed in advance A che shi 
would await him ; if he should retrace his steps he would have 
the Li chhe following his footsteps. In his indignation he burnt 
himself in the middle of the stream ; the flame of the san mei^ 
consumed his body and he entered ni houan. His body was divided 
into two parts, and one part was carried to each side of the river, 
so that the two kings'^ had each a half of the she li of his body. 
They returned with these and erected towers.® ; . . ... 

If/wi % 

NOTES. 

(1) Four yeou pans, — about, 6 miles. 

(2) The confluence of the flve rivers, — Fa bian crossed the Hi Han or Gan- 
daki before arriving at Phi she li, or Vmsdli, as that town was situated 
several li to the east of the river. From Vaisali he followed the left bank 
of the Gandaki to its confluence with the Ganges near the present town of 
Hajypore, and north of Patna. Several rivers fall into the Ganges betwixt 
this place and the Sone, so that it is probable the neighbourhood bore in 
former times the name of the five 

(3) From Mo kie towards Phi she A nan came from the kingdom of 
Magadha, situated on the south of the Ganges, and crossed that river on his 
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way to Vaisali, to enter nirvana, most in*obably at the same place wberr 
Buddha bad departed the world.— ICl. 

(4) Informed the king A che s/ii—This, or rather A cha shi^ is the trans - 
cription of a Sanscrit word which signifies, according to the last section of 
the Ni phan king^ ‘ he who hegets not hatred,* or * tuho makes not enemies.' 
Hiuan thsang writes the name of this prince A ton to she tou lou, and as- 
serts that the ancient orthography, A die ski, is corrupt and abridged. The 
Sanscrit word is begets not hatred). He was a king of 

■Vl ' ■ 

Magadha, who reigned about 8G8 years before our era; for it is to that year 
that Chinese and Japanese Chronology refers the death of A nan or Ananda, 
namely, in tlie 30th of the XXXth sexagenary cycle, and the 11th of king 
Li wang of China. Ananda must have lived therefore 130 years, as he was 
horn in the year when Sdkya Muni obtained Buddhahood, that is 998 of our 
era. — ^Kl. 

It is impossible in the present state of our knowledge to account satisfac- 
torily for the great discrepancy between the chronology of the Chinese, and 
Trans-Himalayan Buddhists and that of the Burmese, Singhalese and Sia- 
mese ; but it is not difiicult to show that the former furnishes sufficient 
materials for its own complete refutation. In the first place ; all autho- 
rities concur in referring the death of Sakya, to the reign of Ajaiasairu. 
Kow according to the chronology of th^ Vdyu and Matey a Puranas, this 
prince flourished about 243, or according to the Vishmi Purdna (in which 
tht reigns of the Saisunaga princes are made to average 36 years), about 
280 years before Chandragupia ; and as the latter was a contemporary of 
Seleucus Nicator, who reigned from 310 to 305 B. C„ we have but to add 
three centuries to the above numbers to determine approximately the era of 
Sakya's death. If we adopt the chronology of the Vdiju and Matsya, the 
result will very closely coincide with the Burmese and Ceylonese date ot 
that event, namely 644 B, C. In the second place, the northern authori- 
ties aver that the second revision of the scriptures took place 110 years 
after the death of Sakva, in the reign of Asoka. But the well ascertained 
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(6) TMflamB of his san jweK.— Tlie bodies of the Buddhas, Bodhisattwas, 
fsnd other sanctiiled personages are, according to the Buddhist notions, held 
to be mcomfeustible by natural fire, being consumable only by that of 
Samadhi, transcribed in Chinese San met; that is to say, the fire of pro- 
fi ound religious meditation, which issues from the body of the defunct, and 
consumes it, in order to reproduce it in all the beauty with which it was 
adorned in life.*^ — Ki. 

(7) The two Mngs , — It would appear that though the inhabitants of 
¥aisaii had a republican government, they had nevertheless a king. The 
two kings of our text are A the sht of Magadha, and the chief, whoever he 
was, of the Li chhe, or Lichchawi of Vaisalf,-— Kl. 

(8) And built ^otcers.-— One of these towers, containing a moiety of 
the reliques of Ananda, has already been mentioned as belonging to the 
town of YaisalL — Kl. 
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Kingdom of Mo kie thi.—Town of Pa lian fou.-~Mount Khi che kiu.—Mountain 
raked by the Genii*— Anniversary festival of the birth of Foe.— Hospitals^ 
Print of the foot of Foe,— Inscription.— Town of Ni li. 

Crossing the river and proceeding southward one yeou yan,^ 
you arrive at the kingdom of Mo Me thif and the town of Pa 
lian fouJ^ This was the capital of king A yu* The pRiaces of/ 
the king within the town have wails, the stones of which were 
put together by the genii. The sculptures and the carved work 
which adorn the windows, are such as cannot be equalled in the 
present age ; they still exist. 

The younger brother of the king A yuf having obtained the 
doctrinal degree of Arhan, dwelt constantly in the mountains 
Ehi che Uuf where he delighted himself in leisure and repose. 
The king, who revered him, beseeched him to come and perform 
divine worship in his palace ; but the prince, pleased with his 
tranquil abode among the mountains, Peftised to accept the iiivi- 
» See Chap. XXIV. note 4, p. 227. 
z 
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tatioa. The king then said to his younger 
accept my inyifation and I shall cause a mm 
foryou inthe midst of the town.’’ The king cam 
to be brought, and called the genii, 
all of you, my invitation for to-morrow 
yourselves at table till each hath made 
the genii brought, each one, a 
When the assembly was 
a great mountain of stone, 
taL with five great square stones, 
long, two wide, and about 1 chan 
br&hman of the Greai Translatim, 
who dwelt in that town ; he was < 
there was nothing that he did no 
maintained himself in perfect pi 
him all manner of honours, obe; 
he went to consult him, dared 
king in token of his respect and regard, tooK 
but after he had done so. the brahman immec 
sdif. Tor more than fifty years the eyes of 1 
confidence were placed upon this single man. 
spread abroad the Law of Foe, so that the 

resist its prevalence. 

The body of the ecclesiastics founded very lofty and very 
beautiful Mo ho yan Sen kia Ian" near the towers^ of king 
A yu. There are also temples of the Less Translation, inhabited 
by altogether six or seven hundred ecclesiastics. There are 
also to be seen colleges admirably built in a severe and majestic 
style. Sha men of lofty virtue, from the four quarters of the 
globe, and students in quest of instruction in philosophy, all 
repair to these temples. The masters of the sons of Brahmans 
; are caHecTalso IFen chi sm li.' In this country, the Sha men of 
exalted virtue are of the Great Translation j the Pi kkeiou follow 
their example and obey themj and those that dwell in the seny 
kia Ian are all of.the,|iingdom of the Middle.’ 


!, and said to them Accept, 
but jon must not seat 
me a present,’ ’ N ext day all 
large stone four or five paces square; 
over, be charged the genii to construct 
and to erect at the foot of the moun« 
les, a stone-liouse, three ekan^ 
hang high. There was then a 
* , named Xo th0 
enlightened and full of wisdom; 
t fundamentally understand ; he 
rity. The king conferred upon 
red him as a master, and when 
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Tlie towns and cities of this kingdom are great; the people |' 
rich, fond of discussion, but compassionate and just in all their/ 
dealings, - Every year' in celebration of the eighth; day of the 
moon Mao,® they prepare four-wheeled cars on which they erect 
bamboo stages, supported ' by spears, so that ■ they form a pil- . , 
lar two ehang high, having the appearance of a tower. They 
cover it with a carpet of white felt, upon which they place the 
images of all the celestial divinities, which they decorate with 
gold and silver and coloured glass. Above they spread an 
awning of embroidered work ; at the four corners are little 
chapels, having each a Buddha seated, with Boddhisattwas 
standing beside him. There may he about twenty cars, all 
differing from each other in their ornament and importance. 
On this day all the streets are thronged with the assembled 
population. Theatrical representations are exhibited, gymnastic 
sports, and concerts of music. The brahmans come to visit 
Foe ; the Buddhas arrive in the town according to their order, 
and halt at the resting places. At nightfall they every where 
light lanterns in the places where they perform gymnastic 
sports, and where concerts are given in honor of the fdte. 
People repair thither from all the provinces, and the delegates ‘ 
whom the chiefs of the kingdoms maintain in the town, have 
each established there a Medicine^home of hapjginess and mr* L 
tue}^ The poor, the orphans, the lame, in short all the s^ck of I 
the provinces repair to these houses, where they receive all that f 
is necessary for their wants. Physicians examine their com^ 
plaints ; they are supplied with meat and drink according to 
expedience, and medicines are administered to them. Every thing 
contributes to soothe them : those that are cured go away of 
themselves. The king A yu, having destroyed seven towers 
erected eighty-four thousand others. The great tower which 
he :drst erected is about three U south of the town. Before this 
town is the print of the feet of Foe they have there erected a 
temple, the gate of which is turned to the tower, and faces the 
north. To the south of the tower there is a pillar about four or 
2 
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five chang in circumference^ a^d at least three 

this pillar is an inscription to this effect “ The king ^ !/m gave 
Yanfeou tJd to the priesthood of the four parts ; he redeemed it 
from them with silver ; and this three times.” At three or four 
hundred paces to the north of this tower, the king A yu formerly 
built the town Ni li.'* In the centre there is a pillar of stone, 
also three cAan^high, upon the summit of which is placed a 
lion. Upon this pillar is an inscription which rehearses the 
foundation of the town of Ni U, the reason for building it, and 
the year, the day, and the month. 
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. CHAPTER - XXVIi; 

The Na Ian iJio mentioned in the foregoing note is the Ndlanda of the 
Pali Biiddhistical annals, situated at one yojana distant from Eajagriha. 
See'note 6 , Chap/XXVm.—J. W. L,' , 

(3) The toim of Fa Uan fou^ — the ancient transcription of Palibothra, 
so celebrated in classical history. Hiuan thsang names it Pho ia li tm 
chhin^ fthdit is to say, the town of the Son of the (tree) Pho tali. We 
shall see lower down the origin of this name, which in Sanscrit 
Pataliputra) has the same signification. The Chinese translate the latter 
part of the name ptttra, son, by the character tsu, having the same meaning. 
They do the like in other cases 5 for instance, they expi-ess the name 
Sdriputra (in Pali, Sdripuitd) the son of the Saras or Sari, by She li fsti, 
as well as She li fou, in which latter case the fou represents the Sanscrit 
putra, or Pali putto, as in the case of Pa Uan fou of Fa hian ; for in the 
common dialect the syllable /ow is pronounced fout. 

As for this transcription Pa it coincides remarkably with the 
Uakifx^oBpa of Arrian and Stephen of Byzance, whilst the true Sanscrit 
orthography, Pataliputra, which has no nasal after the syllable li, corre- 
sponds better with the Ua\i^69pa of Ptolemy and Strabo. The illustrious 
Eennell has already sufficiently shown (Mem. of a Map of Hind. p. 49) 
that this town, which Arrian calls the greatest in India, and places in the 
country of the Prasii, at the embouchure of the Erranoboas into the Ganges, 
was situated in the neighbourhood of Patna, below the confluence of the 
Sone with that river. The Sone indeed bears the appellation, 

Hiranyahdhu (golden arm), and Hiranyabdha (rolling gold) : 

and one of these two names has been changed by the Greeks into Errano^ ■' 
boaSt. , ‘ ’ 

The name Pataliputra given to this’ town,' signifies the * Bon if ike tree 
Pdtalid The following extract (640 A. D.) from the * Memoir regarding 
western countries under the Thang,* thus accounts for the origin of the 
’name,.''..'. , ' ' 

*‘To the south of the river Khing Jcia (Ganges) is the ancient town; it 
is seventy li in circumference ; its site is vacant and covered with jungle : 
neither foundations nor ruins are to be seen. Formerly, when the age of 
man still consisted of innumerable years, it bore the name of Kiu sou mo 
phou lo, "that is, * the city of the palace of odorous flowers,' (in Sanscrit, 
Kusumapura, * flowery town.') The Eoyal palace was filled with 
flowers, and hence its name. When the age of man was no more than a 
thousand years, it was called Pho to li isu, town of the Son of Pho to li, 
and not as formerly written? Ea Uan fou* There was then a brahman en- 
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dowed with lofty faculties and immense knowledge. The number of his 
discijdes amounted to a thousand, whom he instructed in all things relating 
to the sciences. His disciples, going forth one day to promenade, observed 
one of their companions dejected and sorrowful ; they asked him what 
atlicted him. He replied: *The most perfect beauty and strength, so 
much admired, are impeded in their progress ; the arts acquired in so uuiny 
years and months, are not perfected ; this is that which aiflicts jcny heart/ 
The other disciples rallied him with pleasantry ; * Come, he talks of soon 
having a son j we must have him married. Let us therefore name two 
amongst us who shall be the father and mother of the youth, and two 
who shall be the father and mother of the maiden/^ They went to some 
distance, sat under the tree Po toU called it the tree of the. 

hmband of the maiden. They gathered ripe fruits, drew limpid water, and 
prepared every thing for the nuptial ceremony. He wdio represented the 
father of the damsel being satisfied that tlie time was auspicious for the 
union, took up a flowering branch and presented it to the disciple, saying, 
* The moment is propitious for your nuptials ; be happy and separate no 
more.' These words filled the heart of the youth with joy. Towards 
evening, whea all were about to return home, he, absorbed in amorous cor^ 
temptation, would remain behind. The other disciples said to him. \\ hat 
we have been doing, is a bit of mere pleasantry ; come away with us ; the 
woods are full of savage animals that will tear you to pieces.' But the 
young man left them, and walked towards the tree. When night had spread 
out her shades, a strange light illumined the plain ; the ropes of a beautiful 
pavilion, adorned with curtains, were stretched out, and every thing pro- 
perly arranged. Suddenly a venerable old man, resting upon a staff, made 
his appearance, as also an old woman leading a young damsel. These 
two personages received him graciously ; the way was filled with people, 
ail gaily decked, and singing, and playing musical instruments. Tne 
old man showed him the young maiden and said * Behold your newly 
espoused 1' Feast and song and music and rejoicing were kept up for seversi 
days. Meanwhile the other disciples, fearing that their companion had 
been torn by wild beasts, went in search of him. When they saw him they 
entreated him to return ; but he refused and followed not. Sometime 
afterwards, he came of his own accord to the town to visit his parents, and 
narrated to them what had happened. All who heard the tale were asto- 
nished. He conducted his friends to the forest, showed them the tree 
».tvered with flowers, and a great train of servants and slaves and horses 
coming and going. The old man approached to receive them, and enter-* 
tained them with a dinner aoeompaiiied with music. Lastly j after that the 
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master of the house had shown them every fitting attention, these friends 
returned to the town, and told of what they had seen wherever they went. 
At the end of a year a son was born (to the disciple), who then said to his 
wife, * I would now return to my home ; grieve not at ray departure ; and 
prevent it not ; I will come back and abide with you.^ His wife imparted what 
she had heard to the old white-headed man, to whom the disciple then said, 
* In ordei^that man should live happily, it is necessary that he should dw*eU 
in an inhabited place. Let houses therefore be constructed and think of 
nought else.' All the servants set forthwith to work and completed the 
task in a few days. This was * the ancient town of oderiferoits fioivers^ 
which received of this son, and because it was constructed by the genii, was 
called ‘ the town of the Son of the Pho to 
Although the notions reoeived from Sanscrit works by Col. Wiiford with 
the assistance of his pandits are not altogether free from suspicion, I must 
not omit to state here what he says of Pataliputra, and the signification of 
the name. Kushumapura was, according to the Brahmanda, built by the 
king Udasif grandfather of Maha Bali (called also and Maha padmd). 

Kusumapura signifies the City of flowers, and was likewise called the city 
of the Lotus, Padmamii* According to tradition its ancient site was at 
PkulwaH, the name of which, in the spoken dialects, has the same significa- 
tion as Kusumapura. The Ganges having altered its course, this town was 
gradually removed to Phulwari, or the present Patna, also called Pataliputra, 
after the son of one form of Devi, who took the name of Pdtali ddvi, the 
slender goddess. Her son was named Pataliputra, and the town Pdfalu 
putra pura* This etymology of Col. Wilford's is untenable however, as the 
name of the town is and not another memoir 

Wiiford places Pataliputra, or KusumapprA,, w,e^^t-south-west= of 

Patna, t in which he may be perfectly justified, — KL 
The narratives of Fa hian and Hiuan thsang leave no room to doubt 
that Patna is the true position of Palibothra. Another account of the 
mythological origin of this town is given by Mr. Eavenshaw, in the Jour- 
nal of the Asiatic Society for February 1845, to which I refer the reader. 

The approximate date of the foundation of this town, or of its erection 
into the capital of the empire may, I think, be ascertained with tolerable 
certainty. In the first place Pataliputra i§ np where mentioned (as far as I 
can ascertain) in the Buddha scriptures,, although Sakya must have frequently 
passed in its neighbourhood, if not over its aotual site, in his various journeys 
to and from betwixt Vaisali and R^jagriha* This negative evidence would be 
sufficient to establish the non-existence of this famous city in that age ; 

Flan i tian, B. LAY* p« 9 v« and t Amu Res, Yol, IX, p. 3b, 37. 
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and is further confirmed by a passage in the Pdli Buddhistical Annals from 
which we learn that two ministers of the king of Magadha (no doubt Ajata- 
satru) were engaged in the erection of a citadel at the village of Pdtali, as 
a check upon the at the time when SIkya passed that way for the 

last time en route to Kusinagara, On that occasion he prophesied that 
Pdtali would become a great city, and predicted its destruction by fire, by 
water, and by treachery. It would further appear that the inlp,bitants of 
this village suffered great hardship and extortion by being turned out of 
their houses for a fortnight or a month at a time, to accommodate the 
officers and messengers continually passing and repassing betwixt Vaisali 
and Rajagriha. To avoid these oppressions they built an iim&atMyaran<, 
or rest-house for the accommodation of travellers. All this quadrates well 
with Hindu accounts ; for in the 7dyu (see Wilson, Wnm Furdm, p. 467,) 
Udayaswa the son of AjdtasatrUf is stated to have built JTjiswmcrpwra, or 
Pataliputra, on the southern angle of the Ganges/^ This might be about 
two centuries before the reign of Chandragupta, giving ample time for the 
city to attain the extent and magnifiicence ascribed to it by Megasthenes. 

The condition of Pataliputra in the seventh century, as described in the 
foregoing note, sufficiently accounts for the obliteration of all trace of that 
ancient city in the present 4ay. Nevertheless , the surrounding neighbourhood 
seems well worthy the diligent investigation of the antiquarian, — W. L. 

(4) The younger brother of king A yu, — Hiuan thsang says he was named 
Mo hi yan tho lo^ that is, * the great emperor,’ and that he was born of the 
same mother, as A yu ovA soka. Mo hi yan tho lo is the Sanscrit ^^5^, 
MahendrOf which signifies pretty nearly as given above, — ‘the greatly 
powerful,’ ‘ the sovereign.’ — ^KI. 

The sanctified character of this Mahendra, would lead us to infer that he 
is identical with the Mahindo of the Makavansa^ the celebrated apostle of 
Buddhism in Ceylon. But in that work he is stated to be the son, and not 
the brother, of Asoka, who it will be remembered, is said to have slain all 
his brothers, save one. — J . W. L. 

(5) In the hill Khi che kiu* — This hill, situated in the kingdom of Maga- 

dha, and forming part of the chain which traverses South Behar from the 
Sone to Rajmahal, will he more fully described in Chapter XXIX. It is 
named Ky ly tho lo Mu ta^ in the narrative of Hiuan thsang. This is the 
transcription of the Sanscrit GridhrakutUt ‘ the Peak of the Vulture.’ 

The Chinese translate the name Tsieou fung ; they call it also Ling tsieou 
fung, or * Peak of the supernatural Vulture.’ This is one of the places 
where Sakya^. Muni longest dwelt and preached. It bears at present the 
name of Giddore in our maps,r-Kl.* , . 
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(6) Ma ho pan Seng Ma Ian* — Monasteries of those monks who studied 
great translation* — Kl. 

(7) Are also called Wen chu szu ft*.'— One of the Chinese transcriptions 
of Manjusri, a Buddhist ditinity already spoken of in Note 29, Chap. XVL 
It is also an honorific title applied to the most learned brahmans. — KL 

(8) of the kingdom of the middle j that is, Madhyadesa, 

in Pali, Majjadesa, or Central India. Under this title is comprised the entire 
country between. Kuruhshetra on the north, Allahabad on the south, the 
Himalayas to the east, and the Vindhya mountains to the west ; including 
therefore the present provinces of Allahabad, Agra, Delhi, Oude, Behar, 
&c.— KL ■ ■ 

(9) The eighth day of the moon Mm — that is the fourth moon, the cha- 
racter Mao being the fourth of the ten signs of the cycle of twelve. It is 
the anniversary of the birthday of Sakya Muni, and is celebrated to this day 
amongst all Buddhists with the greatest solemnity. It is distinguished in the 
Court Almanac of Pekin, as ‘ the holy birthday of Shy Ma wen foeJ The 
Mongols call it the ^ moon of grace.' The Kalmuks celebrate this festival 
from the 8th to the 15th of the first month of summer, and consequently 
the fourth of the year, i. e. in the middle of the month of May. — KL 

In my former note upon the Bauddha procession at Yu thian (seepage 
21,) I omitted to mention a very singular fact which strongly confirms my 
opinion that the modern procession of Jagannath originates in the Buddhist 
practice described by Pa hian. It is this, that in the ordinary native pic- 
tures of the Avaiaras of Vishnu, the ninth avatar f {Baud- 

dha amtdr)f is represented by a figure of dagann&th or the Rath Jdtird, 

I have failed to ascertain from pandits afiy explanation of this. In the 
Vishnu purdna^ Vishnu is represented as becoming in^nate in per-c 
son of Buddha, for purposes of illusion ; a convenient artifice Of the brdh- 
mans to dispose of all difficulties attending the popularly admitted superna- 
tural character of Sakya ; but this does not explain the circumstance of 
Jagannath being regarded as typifying the Bauddhavatar. The circumstance 
would seem to indicate an under current of popular tradition which had 
survived the changes of national religion and ail the efforts of the priest- 
hood to suppress it. 

Since writing the note above alluded to, I have perused some admirable 
observations upon the intermixture of Buddhism with Hinduism by the Rev. 
Dr. Stevenson of Bombay, who upon grounds nearly similar, infers the Bud- 
dhist origin of the festival of Jagannath.* In the same volume is a highly 
interesting paper by the same author upon a Bauddha- Vaishnava sect in the 

* See the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, VoL VII. pp. 7, 8. 
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Marhatta country, in Guzerat, Central India, and the Carnatic, These 
sectaries worship Vishnu under the name Pandurang^ or Viiihal, whom 
they recognise as the ninth or Bauddha avatdr, undertaken however, not for 
the purpose of deluding mankind, hut for the more rational purpose o^' 
instructing them and leading them in the way of salvation. In their writ- 
ings these sectaries speak slightingly of the Vedas, of the brahmans, and of 
Hindu superstitions; while their own practices seem to be essentially Bud- 
dhist. Br. Stevenson's paper well merits a careful perusal The subject 
of Indian syncretisms has never yet been sufficiently studied ; and until it be 
so we can not hope to attain to any adequate comprehension of the strange 
and heterogeneous character of Hindu superstition.*— d, W. L. 

(10) Medicine^house of happimu and mrtue, — The Medicine-houses or 
hospitals here alluded to were very probably established in conformity with 
the commands of Asoka, the second of whose famous edicts, still extant 
upon the rocks of Dhauli and Girinar, is thus translated by the late James 
Prittsep ; Every where within the conquered provinces of raja Piyadasi, 
the beloved of the gods, as well as iu the parts occupied by the faithful, 
such as Chola^ Pida, Satigapuira, and Ketalaputra^ and even as far as 
Tamhapami (Ceylon), — and moreover within the dominions of Antiochus 
the Greek (of which Antioehus’ generals are the rulers), every where the 
heaven-beloved r^ja Piyadasi's doxdile system of medical aid is establish- 

^ ed ; both medical aid for men, and medical aid for animals : together with 
medicaments of all sorts which are suitable for men and suitable for animals. 

j And wherever there is not (such provision), in all such places they are to 
he prepared, and to be planted ; both root drugs and herbs, wheresoever 
there is not (a provision of them), in all such places shall they be deposited 
and planted." 

These incidental correspondences are of infinite value in confirming the 
narrative of our pilgrim, as well as for the sure light they throw upon anci- 
ent manners. The reader will no doubt be reminded by the foregoing 
edict of the singular institution at ^ Surat, known by the name the Banyan 
hospital^ too often described by European visitors to require further notice 
here. The circumstance did not escape the observation of Prinsep, who 
boldly, but not without plausibility, remarks “ If proper inquiry were directed 
to this building, I dare say it would be discovered to be a living example 
(the only one that has braved twenty centuries), of the humane acts of Asoka, 
recorded at no great distance on a rock in Guzerat." — J. W, h, 

(11) The print of the feetofPoi. — Hiuan thsang also saw and discribed 
these footprints. They were one foot eight inches long, and six inches 
broad. The prints of bo& feet exhibited the figure of a heel and ten toes. 
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They were surrounded with garlands and speckled fishes, which shone 
with great brilliancy in serene and clear weather* Formerly, he adds, when 
the Jou la'i had resolved upon entering nirvana, and was upon the point of 
proceeding towards the north to the city of Kiu ski na, he looked back upon 
the kingdom of Ma Me tha, standing upon this stone, and said to A. nan : 

For a long time I leave the impress of these feet in the kingdom of Mo 
kie tho ; for I am about to enter extinction/' One hundred years after, 
the ‘ iTiwp without sorrow,’ Asoka, reigned, and caused a palace to be erect- 
ed in this place. He became converted by the help of the three precious 
ones, and became a servant of the divinities, as did also the kings, his suc- 
cessors. He there established his abode, built there a town, and erected a 
monument over the footprints which are near the palace, and which he 
ever zealously revered. Subsequently the kings of other countries endea- 
voured actually to remove this stone : but however numerous the labourers 
they employed, they were wholly unable to eifect their purpose. Not long 
ago (this is written in the first half of the 7th century) the king She shang 
MUf who persecuted and sought to abolish the law of Buddha, tried also to 
destroy this stone and its holy impressions ; but as often as he effaced the 
latter they were renewed in their original condition. He then caused the 
stone to be thrown into the Kiting hia (Ganges) ; but the stream of that 
river reconveyed it to its ancient site.* — -Kl. 

(12) And this three times. — Hiuan thsang, who visited these places 

about two hundred years subsequently, found the characters of this inscrip- 
tion nearly effaced. He states that its purport was * The Mng without 
sorrow/ firm in the faith, thrice made a gift of Jambudwipa (India) to the 
priests of the law of Buddha, and thrice redeemed it with all his pearls and 
all his treasures.t-^Kl* ,,..v , ‘ . 

It is remarkable that in none of the inscriptions of ih|s prince yet, ^s- ' 
covered, is he mentioned by his historical name, Asoha^ but by that of 
Piyadasi. — J. W. L. 

(13) The town of Ni li. — I nowhere find other mention of this town, 
which must be the residence mentioned in note 11. — Kl. 

» Pian i tmn, B. LXV, p. 13. 
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CHAPTER XXTII 


Mountain of the Isolated Rock.— Hamlets of Na lo.— Kew town of the Royal 
Eesidence.—Ancient residence of the king: Hingr cha.— Garden of An pho lo. 

Thence proceeding south-west, you reach, at the distance of 
nine yeoxi yan^ the little mountain of the isolated roch^ On its 
summit is a stone building facing the south. Foe being seated 
there, the king of heaven, caused the Miin^ to be struck by 
the celestial musicians, Fan che,*' in honor of the Buddha. The 
Lord of Heaven, Shy, questioned him regarding the forty-two 
things,® drawing each with his finger upon the stone : the remains 
of these drawings still exist. In this place also there is a seny kia 
Ian, Thence going towards the south-west one yeou yan, you 
come to the hamlets of l^a lo.^ It was here that She lifoe^ was 
bom. She li foe having returned to this village, entered also 
ni houan. They there built a tower, which still exists. 

Thence going to the west the distance of one yeou yan, you 
come to the New Town of the Moyal Residence.^ This new town 
was built by the king A che shi. In the midst there are two 
seng kia Ian* On leaving by the western gate, you arrive, at the 
distance of three hundred paces, at a tower raised by king 
A che shi, when he obtained a portion of the reliques of Foe ; it 
is lofty, grand, beautiful, and majestic. 

Leaving the town on the southern side, and proceeding four U 
to the south, you hnter a valley which leads to the Fioe Hills, 
These five hiUs form a girdle like the walls of a town ; it is the 
Ancient Town of the king Ping sha.^ From east to west it may 
extend five or six U, and from north to south, seven or eight. 
Here is, the place where She li foe and Mou lian first beheld 
,0 pi the place were Ni Man tse made a pit filled with fire, 
and served poisoned food to Foe;“ and that where the black ele- 
t of the king A che shi,^^ having drunk wine, sought to in* 
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At tiie north-east angle of the town, the ancients erected a 
shape! in the garden where Jn pho h'^ invited Foe and twelve 
hundred and fifty of his disciples to do them honor ; this chapel 
still exists. 

The town is entirely desert and uninhabited. 

NOTES. 

'1) The little. MU of the holaied rofik Chinese, ^iao kou shy shm . — 

Hinaii thsang calls tliis mountain Yn tho lo sM lo hiu ho^ that is, 

Indrasilaguhu (‘ the cavern of the rocks of Indra/) He states that it hath 
deep valleys abounding in dowers, woods, and bushy thickets ; its sum- 
mit crowned with two peaks rising strait np.* — ICL 

We have now come to a country so abundant in Buddhist remains that 
the very number of these makes it perplexing to determine our pilgrim^s 
route. Capt. Kittoe supposes that the seny kia Ian here referred to is 
Behur, near which is an isolated rock now surmounted by a Muhammadan 
shrine.f I believe that I am myself to blame for having led him into error 
upon this point, by omitting to send him, when engaged in these identifications, 
the corresponding portion of Hiuan thsang’s itinerary, in which, as will be 
seen above, this hill is denominated Yu tho lo she lo kin ho {Indrasilaguhd)^ 
and placed contiguous to Keou li Ma, — evidently GiriyeJe, This establishes 
the length of the yojana in Magadha to be just 41 miles; a value which 
answers very well for the rest of our pilgrim^s journey through that neigh- 
bourhood*—!. W. L. 

(2) The of Bhy /—that ’jpgf, Sjakra ox Jndra^ called also 

the Chinese, Shy ti, or Shy thian tL — Kl. 

(3) Caused the khin to be struck, — The khin is a species of horizontal 
lyre with seven strings. — Kl. 

(4) The Heavenly mtisicians Pan eke, — I nowhere fi.nd any elucidation 
of the term Fan che, — Kl. 

(5) The forty -two things. — The ori^niil character signifies affairs, but 
as Indra drew them on the stone, I have translated the word things, Hiuan 
thsang is not more lucid upon this point ? To the south of the western 
peak (of Indrasilaguha), says he, there is a great stone edifice on a precipice ; 
extensive, but not high. In olden tknes, when the Jou ki established his 

* Pian i tian, B. ‘ 
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3 'fcsolved upon entering nirvEtia ; come and prostrate yourselves before birn,'^ 
The priest Yonti executed the order of his master, went to the places 
cated, and thus delivered his message ; KhutuJchtu Sariputra hath 

arrived here; if you would visit him, come without delay. When the king 
JjdiaMirUi the dispensers of alms, the great dignitaries, the ofdcers of the 
army, and the heads of families heard this announcement, they were all 
filled with sorrow, and with heavy hearts said, ** Ah I what will become of 
ns when the second head of the law, the leader of so many beings, the 
Khutukhtu Sariputra shall have entered nirvana V* Hurriedly they pro- 
ceeded towards him, bowing down and saying, '‘Khutukhtu! if thou be- 
comest nirvana, who shall be our protector, and that of so many other 
beings?'' Sariputra then addressed them the following words : “ Since all 
is perishable, the end of all is death. As ye, too, belong to this world of 
torment, ye too, will not remain long : death will come and terminate your 
career. But as you all, in consequence of meritorious works in a former 
existence, have had the happiness of being born in the world with Buddha, 
and that too in the human form, do you add other accumulative merits, and 
accomplish such works as shall save you from Sansara/' When Sariputra 
had finished preaching thus to the bystanders the inexhaustible law, and had 
comforted their spirits with salutary medicaments, they bowed down before 
the Khutukhtu, and each returned to his home. After midnight, Sariputra 
sat in a perfectly erect position ; gathered all Jhe faculties of his soul ; 
directed these upon one point, and entered the first Bhydna, Thence he 
entered the second; thence, the third ; and from the third, the fourth. From 
the fourth he passed into the Samddhi of the Myths of lowulless cetestiai 
space ; then into the Samadhi of the births of complete nihility* From this 
Samadhi he entered that of ' neither thinking nor not ihinkiug then into 
that of limit aiion i and lastly into Nirvana* 

When Khourmoiisda, the king of the Gods, learnt of the nirvana of Sa- 
riputra, he came with several hundreds of thousands in his suite, bearing 
flowers, perfumes, and other objects meet for sacrifice. They diffused them- 
selves through the whole space of heaven ; their tears fell like rain ; they 
scattered their flowers so as to cover the earth, saying, “ Oh ! he whose 
, wisdom was as the depth of the sea, who had passed through all the gates 
of knowledge, whose musical speech flowed sweetly as a running stream ; 
who was perfect in the ftdfilment of every duty, in self-contemplation, in ail 
wisdom ; the sublime chief of the doctrine, the excellent Khutukhtu Sari- 
putra hath too hastily entered nirvana. Who shall succeed the gloriously 
accomplished Buddha and Tath^ata, to spread abroad the law All tbo 
inhabitants of the town ipdaeigjbbourhood, as soon as they were apprised of 
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nirvana Of Sariputra, ca«e bearing «uoh f 
.rv.<.r Ainas appropriate for sacrifice. They wept loudly with accents of 

le and sorrow, placing npon the ground the objects fit for the sacnhces. 

Khourmousda, the prince of the gods, then commanded t ishwamitra to 
^'le a car of various precious materials for the body of Sariputra. A hen 
Ae car was finished the corpse of Sfiriputra, was placed thereon m a sitting 
position, and taken forth to a beautiful plain, all the while the ISugas, .le 
Vakshas, the king, the commanders of the army, the ofhcei-s and the whole 
people uttering cries of sorrow. There they raised a pile of chandana 
(sandal) wood. After moistening it with oil and butter, they place upon it 
the body of Sfiriputra aud applied fire. Then all bowed do« and eacii 
went to his home. When the fire was completely extmguished, the piiest 
Yonti collected from the ashes the sdrira of his master and conveyed, them 
as well as his pot and ecclesiastical dress, to Buddha. He placed these 
things at the feet of Buddha, announcing at the same time the death of his 
master When Ananda learnt this from the Ups of Yonti, he was much 
grieved and said to Buddha, “ Oh Buddha ! the first of our band has enter- 
ed nirvfina ; to whom now shall we unbosom ourselves, and whom shall we 
regard as our protecting sun?” Buddha replied; “Ananda! although 
Sfiriputra hath entered nirvfina, neither the charge of your duties, nor sama- 
dhi nor understanding, nor plenary redemption, nor the prajna of plenary 
redemption, nor the nature of occult properties hath become so ; moreover, 
many generations ago Sfiriputra once became nirvfina, because he could not 

endure to see me enter upon nirvfina.”— Kl- 

(8) TM nm tow of the royal Kmde«ce.-That is the new TT3WW. 

afiiagriha ; in Pfili Rfyagaha, ‘ or royal residence.* This name is transcrib- 
ed in Chinese, Lo yue hki. Asoka left this town and tonislferred ttie seat 

of his government to PfitaUputra.— Ki. ^ 

M. Klaproth forgets that Pfitaliputra was the seat of government in the 

time of Chandragupta, the grandfather of Asoka. ...... 

That indefatigable antiquary, Capt. M. Kittoe, undeterred by the incle- 
mency of the season, paid a hnrried visit to this interesting locality m July 
last aud has puhUshed the results of his investigations in the Journal of the 
Astatic Society, Vol. XVI. pp- 953-970. His paper is of the highest 
interest, and leads me to hope that much more .remains for him to discover 
ahonld he be able to revisit the spot at a more propitious of the year. 
Speaking of the modern (or perhaps I should say less Rajagnha 

cLt Kittoe observes,-” An immense embankment, caUed Assurem, stall 

extats as well as extensive mounds of bricks and rubbish; sufiioient remains 

of the citadel to show its form, a parallelogram with numerous bastions; 
2 A 3 
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but these appear to have been the work of later times. ^ * Abo«t the 

distance westward mentioned by Pa hian, there exists a tumulus called th© 
Awa or Punzawa^ which is no doubt the tower where Buddha’s relics were 
placed by A che shh Buchanan describes this remarkable mound which 
want of leisure prevented me inspecting closely.” If it be what Capt, 
Kittoe conjectures, indeed whatever it be, this mound seems well deserving 
of very particular examination. — J. W. L. 

(9) The ancient town of the kin^ Ping sha .-“-The ancient Hajagriha. 
Hiuan thsang writes this name Kho lo che ky H hi ; a corrupted orthogra- 
phy, but one under which Rajagriha is still concealed, for Hiuan thsang 
translates the word ‘ royal residence, or house** Ping sha is the transcrip- 
tion of Bimbasara. — Kl. 

The appearance of this valley and the hills is very striking,” says Capt. 
Kittoe ; “ every peak has a name and a small Jain, temple crowning it, this 
sect holding the whole neighbourhood sacred, which is very remarkable. * * 
It is fully two miles or 4 U to the site of the old town, which is now called 
Hansu Tanr ; this must have been a very large place when in its glory, and, 
as described, is skirted by hUls, five of which are more conspicuous than the 
rest, and are called respectively, Ratna Giri, Bipla Giri,Baibhar Giri, Sona 
Giri, and XJdbaya Giri. To proceed ; first of all as to the chapel in the north- 
ern: hill, on the left or west side of the pass is a chamber called Sone Bhun- 
dar, of precisely the same shape as those of Burabur, There are sockets to 
admit of timber roofing on the exterior of the cave, and there have been build- 
ings extending to some distance in front. It would be interesting to clear the 
nibbish here. : There are several short inscriptions and some of the shell 
shape; one has some resemblance to the Chinese. There are no Pali let- 
ters ; but the cave has been sadly ill-used by a zemindar who tried to blow 
it up with powder many years ago, hoping to find hidden treasure, and a 
large piece of rock has been broken away at the very spot where we should 
have expected to find an inscription* % * To the south of this cave, 
(near the centre of the town ?) is a high tumulus, the site of a dagope, or 
chaitya, on which is a small Jain temple. Prom this elevated spot a good 
view is to be had of the valley and of the pass and plains beyond, looking 
over Rajagriha nearly due north ; . to the east the valley grows narrower for 
a mile or so, and thence two valleys branch off, one leading to the Gidhona 
peak, so called from the vultures which perch and build there, the other to 
Tupobun, where there are hot wells. ^ * Leaving the tumulus and 

proceeding southward, the road winds at the foot of S6na Giri, close to a 
\m ledge of laterite, forming a terrace as even as if cut by masons ; this 

wmtBng«pIace, , The many inden** 
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tations and cavities peculiar to such formations, are supposed 
rant to he marhs left by the wrestlers. Continuing to the southward to- 
wards Udhaya Gin, the road is formed m the bare rock, inw ic occu 
many short inscriptions in the shell pattern, and other cuiious “ 

much worn and some overgrown with moss and rubbish. 1 eeme is o 
be great curiosities, and think that if a clearance were made, more (and 

perfect ones) would be discovered. About a quarter of a mi e ui er is 

Lulus overgrown with jungle, and near it the remains of some extensive 
buildings. This tumulus may be one of the towers mentioned by 
Ilian These researches are extremely interesting ; but we must no 
hasty in our identifications, as it is evident that much remains to be ex- 
nloted in this little trodden field. The caves in particular are deserving 

the mostminnte investigation, for there can be little doubt ^ ^ 

among the most ancient in India, perhaps taking In! 

Bnrahur. The five hills surrounding Eajagriha are named in 
nals* GiJJhaAuio, IdgiU, Wehharo, WepMo, and Prnitoo. Among these 
we may easily recognise the Pali forms oi Baibhar Chn an tp a 
GM. in Weiharo Wep«llo. It will be remembered that he Suf- 

iamni cave was in the former (Webhara) hUl, and that the hall of the 
first convocation was in front of that cave; ^ ^® “ ^“^7 W j." 

Mhmdar cave described above. See my note 6 to Chapter XXX. . • • 

(Toy L for m first tme 0 pi.-l take to be the same personage 

as fte bhiksb7 named by Hiuan thsang A shy pho shi, 

that goeth on horse baek.”) He narrates how Sariputra met this devotee 
in the town, of Kdjagriba, and that itw^ he that instructed Sariputra in 

the law**— ICl* ^ , 

(11) Ssrwd m with poisoned 

Hiuan thsang: “At a short distance from the place where She li foe 
(Sariputra) was instructed in the law, there is a deep and wide fos^ along 
aide oi which is erected a tower. It is there that Shy U hhteou to ( the 
handsome concealed,’ in Sanscrit Sirgudha) in ord* to injure Foe, 

dug a pit which he filled with fire, and served him with poisoned food. This 
sL li hhieou to was attached the creed of the heretics and was ever ready for 

.M.h .. a a.., p» 

utjon which he had scattered some ry, 

upon wmcii _ ^eath 

rynr; «»•> •' 

• J.jI.S. Vol. VII.p.996* 
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ance. Grief and emotion affected liim even to tears ; lie said 
** Formerly, in this very place was Foe; here he taught the Skeou 
I eng yan : Fa hmiy unable to behold Foe in life, has but wit* 
nessed the traces of his sojourn. Still, it is something to have 
recited the Sheou leng yan before the cave, and dwelt there one 
night*” 


NOTES. 


(1) ThePeahofKhiche,'^m^dXi%Qxit Gridhrahtiidy ot the Peak of the 
Vulture. It is one of those hills situated about 25® N. Lat. at the sources 
of the Dahder and Banurah rivers. The origin of its name we learn from 
the legend given in the text by Fa hian. Other Buddhist "writers affirm 
however^that it receives its name from its resemblance to a vulture.’^ The 
Tathagata, says Hiuan thsang, when he had attained the age of fifty years, 
dwelt much in this mountain and there preached the admirable law.— ICL 
The position of this hill is too well defined to be mistaken : it was fifteen 
li south-east from the valley leading from the new to the ancient Bajagriha. 
What was the length of the li ? Fa hian, in the next chapter, states the 
distance of the Bamboo gardens of Kia Ian tho from the north of the town 
to he three hundred paces ; Hiuan thsang calls the same distance 1 ti* 

. Taking 300 paces to be equal to 250 yards, this would give 1 U to a mile. 
To test this ; Hiuan thsang makes the distance of the Ganges in a north- 
east direction from Keou li kia (Giriyek) 220 or 230 IL The direct dis- 
tance on RennePs map is 30 miles, which gives pretty exactly the same 
value to the li, viz. of 7 to the mile. Ki chhe was therefore about 2fth 
miles S. E. from the entrance of the valley, and cannot be identical with 
Guddek dwar, as supposed by Capt. Kittoe, that hill being by far too dis- 
tant to correspond with our pilgrim^s account, or with those of other autho- 
rities, which represent Gridhrakuta as one of the hills surrounding the 
“ mountain-girt city'’ like a "wall. It was very famous as the place where 
Sakya delivered his instructions on the Prajnd Pdramitd, which occupy 21 
volumes of the Bauddha Scriptures. See my note 5. Chap. XXVIII. — 
d. W. L. 

(2) The demon of Heaven PM stun ; — this is one of the names of Mfira 
and signifies according to the Shy kia phou, * the wicked p in Sanscrit* 
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Hiuaii tlisang details this event in the following terms: ** Before the 
stone dwelling of Buddha, is a flat stone; it is there that A nan experienced 
the dread of Mara. The venerable A nan being there absorbed in medita- 
tion, the king of the Maras took the form of a vulture ; and during a dark 
night unillumined by the moon, he smote the rocks, stretched forth his 
wings, and uttered frightful cries to terrify the Venerable ; who indeed was 
seized with unbounded fear. The Tathagata, through his omniscience, per- 
ceived this ; and in a kindmanner stretched forth his hand, passed it through 
the rock, and laid it upon the head of A nan, saying graciously, ‘Fear 
not, A nan ! it is Mara thus transformed.' A nan took heart, and became 
calm. The marks of the bird are still visible upon the rock, and in the 
cleft the hole through which passed (the hand of Buddha.")* — KL 

(3) The place of the throne of the four Buddhas ^ — that is to say, of Sakya 
Muni, Kasyapa, Kanaki Muni, and Krakuchchanda, who have already ap- 
peared in the Bhadra Kalpa, or present epoch of the world. — Kl, 

(4) A stone which wounded Foe on ihe toe. — ^This event is the eighth of 
the nine tribulations to which Sakya Muni was subjected in expiation of 
faults committed in anterior existences. He thus himself explains the 
cause of this blow inflicted by Devadatta ; “ In former times there was in 
the town of Lo yue hhi (Raj agriha) a grandee named Biu than. His 
family was opulent ; he had a son named Siu mo thi. The father Siu than, 
having ended his days, Biu mo thi, who had a younger brother by a differ- 
ent mother, named Siu ye she, was unwilling to divide his property with 
the younger brother. One day he took this brother by the hand, and as- 
cended with him to the summit of Khi the hhiu ; when arrived on the 
brink of the precipice he pushed him dolm and cast stones upon him, and thus 
killed the younger brother." Foe gave the following explanation to She U 
foe ; “ The grandee, named Siu than, was the king my father, Pe thsmg; 
Siu mo thi, was myself ; and Siu ye she was Thi pho iha to (Devadatta)' 
It was in consequence of this my former act, that when walking on the edge 
of mount Khi che hhiu, Thi 23ho iha to detached a stone from the precipice 
to throw at my head. The genius of the mountain diverted the stone, 'so 
that but a small corner of it touched the great toe of my foot, and caused 
blood to flow."t — KL 

(6) The Sheou long the title of a work containing the instructions 

of Sakya Muni. The Ta chi lun explains Sheou Img yan to signify in 
Sanscrit, “ things which are difficult to distinguish from each other." — KL 

PUm i tian, B. LXV. p. 49 v. 
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(2) T/te field of y^ovd SM mo sM nu is; the transcription of 

the Sanscrit signifying cemetery. —Kl, 

(3) The grot of Pin pho /o.-— None of the learned coinnunitators on Fa 
Ilian proposes any restoration of this name. It is elsewhc rc written PI pho 
to, and appears to me very plainly the Chinese transcript of Baibhara, in 
X^ali Wehharo, the name of the hill in wliich was situated the Battapaimi 
cave. See note 9, Chap. XXVIIL-J. W. L, 

(4) A stone house named Chlie likian thsang does not give the name 
of this edifice, but states that it was situated five or six H to the south-west 
of the garden of Bamboos, on the northern side of the mountain, and in a 
great forest of bamboos. After the nirvana of the Tathagata, he adds, the 
venerable Maha Kusyapa, with nine hundred and ninety-nine Arhans, there 
made the collection of the three treasures,"^— *K1. 

(5) The great Kia she ,* Maha Kasyapa. — Kl. 

(6) Without ahility to enter * — The circumstance alluded to is thus detailed 
in the Mahavansa. After describing the erection of the h:ill of the first 
convocation in front of the Satapanni cave in the Wehhara mountain, the 
narrative proceeds ; “ The king thus reported to the theros: ^ Our task is 
performed/ Those theros then addressed Anando, the delight (of an 
audience). Anando, to-morrow is the convocation ; on account of thy still 
being under the dominion of human passions thy presence there is inadmis- 
sTble : exert thyself without intermission, and attain the requisite qualifica- 
tion/’’ The thero, who had been thus enjoined, having exerted a superna- 
tural effort, and extricated himself from the dominion of human passions, 
attained the sanctification of ** Araliat.’^ On the second day of the second 
month of Wasso/’ these disciples assembled in this splendid hall. Re- 
serving for the thero Anando, the seat appropriated to him alone, the other 
sanctified priests took their places according to their seniority. While 
some of them were in the act of enquiring, ** Where is the thero Anando 

in order that he might manifest to the (assembled) disciples that he had 
attained the sanctification of ** Arahat,’’ — (at that instant) the said thero 
made his appearance, emerging from the earth, and passing through the 
air (without touching the floor) 5 and took his seat in the pulpit specially 
reserved for him/’ 

. A much fuller and very amusing account of these particulars may be 
found in Mr. Tumour’s examination of the Pali Buddhistical Annals; but 
/ this volume has already extended so much beyond the limits I originally 
prescribed, that I cannot afford space to insert it. The reader is referred to 

Pian^i iidn, B. LXV* p. 53 v. 

Geschichte <(er Ost Mimsolku, P* 312. 
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tlie Journal of ilia Ahkdh ^S!ociettjf Vol. VI. pp. 510, 518* The scene of the 
first convocation I have, in a foregoing note (9, Chap. XXyni'*), attempted 
to identify ; and I trust that Capt. Kittoe may again have an opportunity of 
bringing his great antiquarian zeal to bear upon that deeply interesting 
locality.— J/W,. L. 

(7) The stone cavern of Thiao iha, Thiao tliais the transcription, as we 
have already seen, of Devadatta. Hiuan thsang places the great stone 
building in which this personage yielded himself up to naeditation, at the 
distance of two or three U east of the northern gate of the mountain city to 
the left, in the shadow of the southern slope of the hill. 

Devadatta, who was during life the enemy and persecutor of Buddha, is 
generally regarded as an incarnation of Mara (the malificent spirit). Such 
incarnations tend only to exalt and to bring out in all their glory the Bud- 
dhas and their doctrine. A Mongolian work translated by M. Schmidt, 
says upon this subject, Men whose spirits are darkened maintain and be- 
lieve that Devadatta was the antagonist, enemy, and persecutor of Buddha. 
If during the five hundred generations that Buddha Tathagata followed the 
path of a Bodhisattwa, the illustrious Bogda Devadatta proved him with all 
manner of evil and contradiction ; this was but to fortify the excellence and 
surpassing qualities of the Bodhisattwa. Thus unenlightened men commit 
sin when they hold and teach that Devadatta was an enemy and persecutor 
of Buddha Tathiigata, and hy such discourse they give occasion to their own 
regeneration in the three abject conditions (those of brutes, demons, and 
denizens of hell). The accumulated virtues of the illustrious Bogda Deva- 
datta are immense ; the services he hath rendered to many Buddhas extra- 
ordinary, and thus has he contributed to the germ of the root of meri- 
torious works. He belongs moreover to those Mahasattwas, who have 
truly fathomed the means of salvation, and have approached the dignity 
of a Buddha Tathagata, Those therefore who regard him with hatred 
and aversion, cause thereby their own injury and their rebirth in the 
three abject conditions.^ ^ — Kl. 

(8) A law » — The law here alluded to is mentioned in the Dulva (Vol. V, 
p. 162 to 239) ; where, in consequence of several instances of suicide among 
the monks, out of grief and despair at the miseries of human life, Sakya 
prohibits discourses upon that subject. So that the practice of self-immo- 
lation ascribed by the Greek historians to the Buddhists, was, like that of 
going naked, a departure from orthodox principles.-— J. AV. L, 
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CHAPTER XXXI 


I'own of Kia ye*— Place where Foe lived six yesirs in aiistcntics.—Piaoe whore 
tiB ucconipllshed the Law.— He is exposed to the attacks of a demon. ■- Other 
holy pi aces.— Four great towers in honor of Foe. 


Proceeding thence four yeou yan^ to the west, you come to the 
town of Kia ye,^ This town is also completely desert. Coutiiuung 
twenty U to the south, you come to the place where the Phou 
sa spent six years iu mortifications the place is wooded. Thence 
tliree H to the west, you come to the place where Poe descended 
into the water to bathe ; the gods held branches of trees to 
cover him* at his exit from the tank. Two li farther to the 
north you come to the place where the young women of retired 
families offered Poe rice and milk.* Thence two li to the nortli 
Foe, seated on a stone tinder a great tree, and looking to the 
east, eat the rice ; the tree and the stone still exist. The stone 
may be six feet long and the same broad, and two feet high. In 
the Kingdom of the Middle the heat and the cold are so equal 
and temperate, that there are trees which live several thousand 
years, yea even ten thousand years. 

Thence going half a yeou yan to the north-east you come to 
a stone grot ; the Fhou m having entered it, and having turned to 
the west, sat with his legs crossed and pondered in his heart : 
** In order that I should accomplish the law, it is necessary that 
I should have a divine testimonial.' ’ Immediately on the stone 
wall the shadow of Foe depicted itself: it appeared three feet high, 
and the weather was clear and brilliant. The heaven and the 
earth were much moved, and all the gods in space said ; This 
: is not the place where the Foes past and 'to come should 
accomplish the law. At the distance of a little more than half 
a ym%i ynn to the south-west, under the tree Pel to^ is the place 
where all the Foes past and to come should accomplish the law," 
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Tlie gods, having thus spoken, proceeded before him, sang, and 
showed Mm the way on withdrawing. The Tlioii sa rose, and 
when he was at the distance of thirty paces from the tree* a god 
gave him the of happtj omen the Pkou sa took it, and ad- 
vanced fifteeii paces farther. Five hundred blue birds came and 
fluttered three times around him, and then flew away. The Fho'a 
sa advanced towards the tree Pei to, held out the grass of happy 
omen towards the east, and sat down. Then the Mnp of the 
demons sent three beautiful girls,* who came from the north, to 
tempt him, and himself came with the same purpose. The Phou 
sa then struck the ground with his toes and the bands of the 
demon recoiled and dispersed themselves ; the three girls were 
transformed into old women. During six years he imposed upon 
himself the greatest mortifications. In all these places people of 
subsequent times have built towers and prepared images which 
exist to this day. 

In the place where Foe, having accomplished the law rested 
seven days to contemplate the tree and obtain the joy of extreme 
eternal beatitude ; — in that where he passed seven days under the 
tree Pei to, proceeding from the west to the east j — in that where 
the gods, having created the edifice of the seven precious kings, 
waited on Foe seven days ; — in that where the blind dragon® with 
brilliant scales surrounded Foe for . seven days 5 — ^in that where 
Foe being seated under a tree, Ni Mu and upon a square stone 
the god Brahma*® came to entreat him j — in that where the four 
kings of the gods offered him a pot in that where the chief 
of five hundred merchants persented him with parched rice and 
honey j—in that ^lere he converted Kia se and his brethren, 
master and disciples, to the number of a thousand ; in all these 
places have they erected towers. At the place where Foe obtain- 
ed the law, there are three senp Ua Im ; hard by are establish- 
ments for the clergy, who are there very numerous. The people 
supply them with abundance, so that they lack nothing. The, 
precepts are rigidly followed 5 the greatest gravity is observed in 
all their conduct,— in sitting down, in rising up, and in going 
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forth. The four great towers erected in commemoration of all 
the holy acts that Foe performed while in the world are preserv- 
ed to this moment since the ni houan of Foe. These four great 
towers are at the place where Foe was born, at the place where 
he obtained the law, at that where he turned the wheel of the 
law, and at that where he entered into ni houan 

NOTES. 

(1) Four yeou yam , — About 18 or 20 miles.—J. W. L- 

(2) The town of Kia ye, — Kia ye^ sometimes Kia ya, is the transcription 
of the Sanscrit Qaya, This town is not to be confounded with the 
modern one of the same name situated on the left bank of the river Phulgo. 
The ruins of the ancient Gaya, at present called Buddha Gaya^ are situated 
in a vast plain a short distance west of the Nilajan or Amdml river, which 
forms the upper part of the Phulgo. These ruins present nothing but 
irregular heaps of bricks and stones, amongst which are here and there still 
to be detected the foundations of regular buildings. A vast quantity ot 
building materials has been removed from these ruins, which have thus 
become more and more shapeless. The number of stone hgures found dis- 
persed within a distance of fifteen or twenty miles around the site, is truly 
astonishing. All appear however to have belonged to a great temple and 
its vicinity, and to have been transported thence to various places. At 
^ent there are no Buddhists in the vicinity of Buddha Gaya,* 

Hiuan ths^g states that this town was in a very strong position. He 
found few inhabitants and not more than a thousand briihman families de- 
scended from the ancient saints. 

The ruins of Buddha Gaya, was visited in February 1833, by the Bur- 
mese ambassador Mengy Maha Chesu and his suite, on their way to the 
Upper Provinces to visit the Governor General. In going over and care- 
fully examining these ruihs, they found an ancient inscription in the Pali 
character in a half buried condition, near the Maha^odhi gach, or sacred 
fig-tree, on the terrace of the temple. A copy of this inscription was trans- 
mitted to the Asiatic Society of Bengal, by whom the following translation 
was published in their Journal for May 1834 : 

, ^^This is one of the 84,000 shrines erected by Sri Bharm Asoka, ruler 
of the world (Jambudwfp), at the end of the year 218 of Buddha's annihi- 
lation, (B. C. 326) upon the holy spot in which Bhagawaa (Buddha) having 
tasted mBk and honey (madkupyasa). In lapse of time having fallen into 
1 of Mindmian^ WoL I. p. 267. ' > 
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a state of clisrepaify it was rebuilt by a priest named Naikmabanta, Again 
being ruined, it was restored by Raja Sado*Mang. After a. long interval 
it was once more demolished, when Raja Sempyu-Sakhen-tara-Mengi ap- 
pointed his Gurd, Sri-I)hamma*-Raja-Guna to superintend the buikling. He 
proceeded to the spot with his disciple, Sri Kasyapa, but they were unable 
to complete it although aided in every way by the Raja. Afterwards Vara- 
dasi*Naik-Thera petitioned the Raja to undertake it, to which he readily 
assented, commissioning prince {Pyatasing to the work, who again deputed 
tjie younger Pyusakheug, and his minister Ratha, to cross over and repair 
the sacred building. It was thus constructed a fourth time, and finished on 
Friday, the 10th day of Pyadola, in the Sakkaraj year 667 (A. H. 1305). 
On Sunday the 8th day of Taehhaoa-Mungla, 668 (A. D. 1306), it was 
consecrated with splendid ceremonies and offerings of food, perfumes, ban- 
ners, lamps, and puja, of the famous ornamented tree called Calpa miMha ; 
and the poor (two ?) were treated with charity as the Rajahs owm children. 
Thus was completed this meritorious act, which will produce eternal reward 
and virtuous fruits. May the founders endure in fame, enjoy th^ tranquil- 
lity of Nirhhan and become Arahania on the advent of Arya Mitri (the 
future Buddha)/^— KI. 

Professor Wilson, in commenting on this part of Fa hian^s route, says 
that Kia ye is Buddha Gaya, ** of course.’' But if we adopt the bearing 
and distance of our traveller, — and I know not on what grounds we can re- 
ject them, — nothing can be clearer than that neither modern Gaya nor Bud- 
dha Gaya, is the place here spoken of as the scene ofSakya’s mortihcations.- 
It would-be idle on my part to speculate upon a point which can be deter- 
mined only by local ? feab,l'inay brieffy mention that there are 

several circumsta^nees^ besides , Pa, Man .tlifEmfy. 

that render it extremely probable that the Kia ye of these aufshors was con- 
siderably to the north of modern Gaya. In the first place,, the distance / 
from Pataliputra to the Bo-tree, is stated in the Mahavansa (page 111) to 
be seven yojanas only. Now taking the yojana of the Mahavansa to be 
equal in length to that employed by Fa hian, who makes nine of them be- 
tween Pataliputra and Giriyek, this would make the positloa of the Bo-tree 
correspond very closely with that of Earn Gaya f and even giving it the 
extreme length assigned it by Alexandser Cunningham from well determined 
positions in the north-west, namely 7 miles, the distance would still fall much 
short of Gaya, even though no allowance , be made for the sinuosities of 
the road. Again Capt. Kittoe mentions that according to tradition all 
religious ceremonies were anciently performed at Ram Gaya ; and Bucha- 
nan says that many affirm Hulasganj (in the same neighbourhood) to be the 
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ancient Gaya, jS’ow if we connect with all these circumstances the Bura- 
bur caves cut with jirodigious labour in the solid granite of the adjoining 
hills, and the conspicuous traces of a very extensive ancient town,^ I think 
we have grounds for enquiring whether this may not be the Gaya of our 
pilgrim. That the Hindus have appropriated and sanctified the site is rather 
in favor of the conjecture, being exactly what they have done in other 
Buddhist localities. See also Frinsep's version of the inscriptions in these 
caves and his remarks upon them in J. A, S. Vol, V. p* fi57« These in- 
scriptions are the oldest I believe hitherto discovered in any cave in India ; 
a circumstance which also adds some weight to the claims of this neighbour- 
hood to be the site in question* But, I repeat, this point cannot be settled 
by closet speculations } and I earnestly commend it to the attention of such 
as have local opportunities of deciding it. — J. W. L. 

(3) Spent years m mortifications . — The first of the tribulations that 
Sakya Muni had to undergo, was to live six entire years in mortification and 
privations, ere he attained thfe highest degree of sanctity. He thus him- 
self explains the cause of this tribulation t There was formerly in the city 
Of Pho lo nai (Benares) the son of a brahman named Ho man, and the son 
of a potter named Hou hi ; these two were young and comported themselves 
vei*y affectionately together. Hou hi said to Ho man; **Letus go see 
Kia she Jou (the Tath^atha Kasyapa), Ho man replied, Where 
be the use of going to see this shaven-headed monk And thus it stood 
till the third day. Again Hou hi said, ** We might go but one moment to 
gee him,*’ The other replied, “ Wherefore visit this shaven monk ? How 
should he have the doctrine of Buddha?** Thereupon Hou hi seized 
Ho man by the head, and said, ** I desire that you come and see the Jou 
lai with me.” Ho man, quite frightened, said within himself, This is no 
trifiing matter ; there must he something good therein. He then said ** Let 
go my head and I will accompany you.” Arrived where the Buddha was, 
they saluted the feet of Kia she. Hou hi said to the Buddha that Ho man 
recognised not the Three Precious Ones, and beseeched him to expound 
them to him, and convert him. Ho man on seeing the Buddha loved him 
and was filled with joy ; he embraced religious life and studied tlie doctrine. 
Ho man is myself ; Hou hi is he who, while I was yet prince, induced me 
to issue forth from the town and embrace religious life, and it was the son 
of a manufacturer of flower vases who guided me. Nevertheless as I in a 
former birth spoke disparagingly of the Buddha Kia she, I had to suffer 
the retributive penalty ; what remains of this penalty, I must now suffer 
when on ihe point of becoming Buddha, by six years of mortifications. 

•!, -A S. Vo!. XVI. p. 402. 
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As the whole of this chapter is filled with the ad ventures of Buddha, 
while yet Bodhisattwa, and during these six years of mortifications, T shall 
subjoin the sequel of the legend ghen in Note 8, Chap* XXIIL and which 
has thrown so much light upon this subject. 

A. The prince when on the eve of quitting common life, leapt with 
joy and proceeded in peace. He entered the town ; the people of the coun- 
try gazed on him with delight and never seemed wearied with doing so. 
The prince by separating himself from every object of attachment and affec- 
tion, had removed the root of all passion and pain. 

B. He wished to have his head shaved ; but in his haste he had taken 

with him no instrument for the purpose. Indra came with a sword in his 
hand j the gods and the genii received the hair. He then resumed his route, 
and advanced into the country. The inhabitants followed and watched him. 
He then went forth from the kingdom ; and having advanced somewhat, he 
came to the kingdom of Mo kie (Magadha). He entered it by the right, and 
left it by the left gate. The people of the country, men and women, great 
and small, seeing the prince, exclaimed This must be Indra, or Brahma, or 
some celestial genius, or a king of the dragons and they abandoned them- 
selves to joy, not knowing who of these he might be. The prince, w'^ho 
knew their thoughts, left the road and sat down beneath a tree. Then 
the king of the country, Pitiff sTia (Bimbasara), inquired of his ministers, 
** How happens it every thing is so quiet in the kingdom, that not a sound 
or a whisper is to be heard ?" They replied, ** There is a Doctor of Rea* 
son traversing the kingdom, and coming to the court. Wherever he goes, 
he leaves a trace of light, aud inspires respect by his majestic bearing. It 
is a thing not seen in this age. ,The j^opla of the country, great and small, 
have gone out to see and contemplate eyea rilf now none have 

returned.’^ The king then went forth with all his officers, and having ap- 
proached the Doctor of Reason, he beheld the prince shining with marvel- 
lous light. He asked the latter, What genius art thou?’' I am no 
genius" replied the prince. ** If thou art not a genius,” returned the king, 

whence art thou and what is the name of thy family ?" "I come," replied 
the prince, from the east of the Perfumed Mountains, from the north of the 
Mountains of snow; my kingdom is named Kia w4i; my father is 
ihsing ; and my mother, Mo ye," King Bimbasara replied, “ Are you not 
Siddharta, then ?" I am he," answered the prince. Struck with admi- 
ration, the king threw himself at his feet and worshipped him. " Prince, 
whose birth has been signalised by go, ma«y miracles, (said he) whose ex- 
terior proclaims by its lustre an immortal, tfie holy king causing the wheel 

the four continents to revolve, the expected treasure of the genii whose 
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heads were raised from the midst of the fotir seas r ^Therefore hast 
abandoned thy heavenly (royal) rank to conceal thyself in the midst of 
the mouatains ? Doubtless thou hast an admirable purpose ; I would fain 
learn it.^^ The prince replied : “ From what I have seen, men and things 
both in heaven and on earth, are born but to die. The sufferings that attend 
them are old age, sickness, death, and pain. These cannot be evaded. 
The body is but the receptacle of pains. Affliction and fear are immense. 
If man attain a glorious eminence, lo \ he falls into excess of pride. Instead 
of the joys so ardently sought for, the world is replete with sorrows. It is 
this that wearies me, it is for this that I would fly to the mountains.” 
The grandees and the elders replied ; ** This old age, this sickness, this death, 
—have been in the world from all time. Why distress yourself by antici* 
pation ? and thus to reject a glorious title, and to withdraw to a profound 
retreat to mortify your body, what is it hut to encounter evil The 
prince repeated these verses : ** According to your sayings, Lords, I should 
not foresee evil and be sad ; but were I a king, in becoming old, sickness 
would supervene, and when death came I must then have a successor. In 
meeting this calamity, it were as if I had no successor. How then forbid 
my sorrow ? There are in the world a tender parent, and a pious son whose 
affection penetrates even the marrow of his bones. At the moment of death 
they cannot succeed each other. As for this illusory body, on the day 
when, though exalted in rank, pain reaches it, the six relatives are at its 
side, as if for a blind man you should light torches# Of what use were 
these to such as are deprived of eyesight ? I have reflected that all acts what- 
ever are subject to instability, and must fall back in error. There is little 
happiness and much sorrow. The body doth not exist of itself, and the 
world, which is all vacuity, cannot be inhabited long. Beings which are 
born, die. Things which are finished, decay. In quiet cometli danger ; in 
possession, loss. All beings are in tumult and confusion j all must return 
to void. The soul is without form ; its progress is in darkness, and so it 
reaches the calamity of birth and death, Nor does it attain these once for 
all 5 bfft its desires and affections retain it in the bonds of ignorance. It 
plunges into the rivet of birth and death j and can in no wise acquire the 
comprehension of these. For this reason would I fly to the mountains ; all 
my thoughts are turned to the four voids, towards the salvation of purity, 
of repressed lusts, and of extinct anger j I shall seek to direct my reflections 
, , to that which attains void and annihilation ; and not only this, but I shall 
. re-ascend to the source, I shall return to the beginning. I shall begin to 
issue from the root, and thus I expect to attain the mighty rest.” 

The king Bimbasara, and the elders, pleased with the explanation thus 
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given them by the prince, inferred that he was one of those prodigies destin- 
ed to obtain the doctrine of Buddha, and trusted to his saving them amongst 
the first. 

C. The prince kept silence and pursued his way, and continuing his re - 
Hections, said, Now that I am about to enter the mountains, of what use 
to me are these precious garments ? It is for such treasures as these that 
the ignorant and stupid men of the world expose themselves to danger^' 
He then saw a hunter pass by, dressed in the garment prescribed by the 
law. The prince jc^fully said to himself, ** Behold the genuine dress of a 
man, the dress of him who, of pity, shall save the world. O hunter, why 
hast thou put it on ? If thou wilt exchange it, thou wilt fulfil my desires.^* 
He then gave the huntsman his gold-adorned vesture, and received in ex- 
change that conformable to the law, Chin yue^ and passed on quickly. The 
hunter was delighted, and not less so the BodMsattwa. The prince put 
on the 0'/^m yue in lieu of his soft and splendid raiment, and looking with 
a pure eye upon his seng hia U (religious cowl), entered among the moun- 
tains. Charmed at having found the garments prescribed by the law, the 
Bodhisattwa shed a light which illumined the mountains and the forests. 
Amongst the Tao szu, one named A lan^ and another Kia lan^ who had pas- 
sed many years in the study and who had sufficed in the four contemplations 
and attained five supernatural faculties, seeing this light were struck with 
amazement and asked, ** What signifieth this prodigy They went forth to 
investigate, and beholding the prince said, Siddharta hath indeed qtutted 
his home 1 Welcome Siddharta 1 Let him sit on this bed ; he shall have 
a clear spring and pleasant fruit. Let him now eat They then added 
in verse, The Sun-King hath begun to rise ; he is even now above the 
mountain top, and the light m lcEbwk%e ’^emr; of. all, b&k^g &4 
hold the face of his image, he shall no more know weariness j for Ms rea- 
son and his virtue are without peer ; there is nothing equal with which to 
compare them I” Then the Bodhisattwa took up the verse ; Although ye 
have cultivated the four fixed ideas, your spirits do not conceive supreme 
intelligent reason (Prajna hodhi). The rectitude of the heart is the root of 
it ; it consists not in the worship of perverse genii, in the observance of 
vulgar things, which may be truly called searching for Brahma in a long 
night. It is thus that he who knoweth not reason falleth by the revolution 
of the wheel into life and death.’^ Then the Bodhisattwa conceived a merci- 
ful thought ; seeing how all beings aire subject to old age and ignorance, and 
how they cannot assure themselves against infirmities and the pains of death, 
he desired to effect their deliverance in order to render their thoughts single ; 
and permitting that all, without exception, should sustain hunger and thirst, 
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coid and lieat, gain and loss, tlie pains of sin and other afllictions, he sought 
to calm and soften (these evils) ; finally to unify their thoughts and give 
rise to feelings of joy* He considered how, in the three worlds, there were 
pains and sadness, fears and alarms, and the disappointments of society ; and 
he longed to soothe men and lead them to abstraction, in short to unify 
their thoughts and give birth to the sentiment of protection. He yearn- 
ed to gave from the five conditions and the eight ills, those beings who 
clouded with ignorance and darkened by stupidity, distinguish not true 
reason. He longed to effect their salvation, and so to arrange that they 
should experience no contradiction in unifying their thoughts ; that they 
should experience the good and not the ill, and should feel no regret in 
abandoning the eight actions of the age, profit, loss, destruction, exaltation, 
praise, injury, grief and joy, so that they be neither moved nor disturbed. 
It is this which produced the second contemplation. 

B, He then set forth again upon his route, and came to the valley^ of 
Sse na. This valley was level and straight ; there were many fruit trees of 
different kinds ; every where there were living springs and lakes for ablution. 
All was pure and serene. There were no spiders, dies, hornets, wasps, or 
Sees. In this valley there was a Taoszu named Ssena, He instructed disci- 
ples to the number of five hundred and guided their conduct. The Bodhi- 
sattwa sat down under a So lo tree or Shorea robusta), 

and for the sake of his intentions asked for the supreme Hdki of unsur- 
passed truth. The gods presented him with a sweet dew | but the Bodhi- 
sattwa would not accept it j and he constrained himself to take no more 
daily than a single grain of hemp seed and one of rice to sustain his exist- 
ence.. He remained seated thus for six years. His body became exceed- 
ingly emaciated, and his skin adhered to the bones. His original purity, his 
repose, his profound calm, his silencse, occupied his whole soul; but his 
thoughts tranquilly dwelt upon, 1st. number, 2d. consequence, 3d, judg- 
ment, 4th. sight, 5th. return, 6th. purity. He expressed his thoughts 
three or four times. He went out by the twelve gates, but without disse- 
minating or communicating his thoughts. His divine faculties became ex- 
cellent. He penetrated and rejected desires and evil. He entered no more 
into the five cloaks, and experienced no longer the five desires. All evils 
became extract of themselves. His reflection weighed, distinguished, and 
and illustrated. His thoughts saw without effort. He was as a hero who 
hath conquered. It was thus that by dint of purity be arrived at the third 


pnal Ckhoitati ; which signifies not merely a mountain-torrent ^ and 
ling toater^ but. u wUfiy watered by a rivulet. 
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E. In iravtjrsing heaven, Indra reflected thus, and said : Behold, sijic 

entire years hath the Bodhisattwa been seated under a tree : his person hath 
become exceedingly emaciated. We must now present to this king causing 
ike wheel to remlve, wherewithal to compensate the abstinence of six years.’^ 
He then influenced the two daughters of Sse na in such wise that they had a 
dream. The world was completely at an end, and there was on the water a 
flower which had the lustre of the seven precious things. Suddenly the flower 
dried up, and lost its original hue : but there came a man to water it, and it 
was restored as at flrst. Then began all the flowers that were in the water to 
put forth and grow, and their sprouts covered the water as if they would grow 
out of it. The two damsels having thus dreamed, awakened, and surprised 
at the prodigy, ran to narrate it to their father. The father was unable to 
expound it. He consulted all the old men, but none could say what the 
dream imported. Indra once more descended and transformed himself into a 
Brahraachari to interpret the dream oftheyouag damsels. “ The flower which 
you have seen produced on the water, is the eldest son of King Pe thsing. 
Behold him for six years beneath the tree ; his body is extremely emaciated. 
The flower which is dried up, and the man who caused it to revive by water- 
ing it, signify that food must be offered him to eat. The little flowers, the 
stalks of which would come forth, are the men who live or die in the five 
conditions.'' Indra then pronounced the following gatka : — “ For six years 
he hath neither reclined nor laid down. He hath not so much as thought of 
hunger or thirst. His efforts have as yet attained nothing. His body is 
emaciated i his skin and his bones are in contact. Arm yourself with a re- 
spectful spirit, and offer food to the Bodhisattwa. There shall be great hap- 
piness in the present age, while the fruit and the reward shall be in subse- 
quent ages." The damsels replied, What shall we do to present him with 
food The Brahmachari replied, ** Take ye the milk of fivehundred cows, 
and present it to him to drink in succession. Every time that the milk of 
a cow shall be milked, you shall take the milk of that cow, and use it In the 
preparation of boiled rice. When, in boiling, the rice and milk shall rise 
from the vessel, it shall rise fifty, six feet upwards to the left, downwards to 
the right, to the right above, and to the left below. You shall fill his pot 
with this rice by means of a ladle, that it be not soiled." 

E. The two damsels presented (the boiled rice) to the Bodhisattwa. The 
latter wished first to bathe himself ere he partook of the rice. He proceed- 
ed therefore towards the running .streain, and washed his person. When 
he had finished his ablutions, he cafne Ibrih from the water, the gods and 
the genii sheltering him with branches of frees. The young damsels then 
presented him with the rice and milk* When he had eaten thereof his strength 
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relumed; and, in a foimula, he vowed iniiuite happincsti to ihe young daMcel:,. 
saying, May you return to the llirec Ilonorublo Ones Having rnikihei! 
Jiis meal he washed hb hands, rinsed his mouth, and washed out his pot. 
Ingoing away, he threw the last into the river. It ascended against the 
current. It had not gone seven li ere the gods formed a Garuda which came 
tying, and seizing the pot, bore it as well as the hair, to the spot where 
they have erected a tower in their honor. 

G, The Bodhisattwa then proceeded on his route, and when about to 
pass the river Wi Uan cAAen, he made a gdtha, signifying, “ In passing the 
m Urn c/thm (INilajan) I am moved with compassion for all men. The 
three conditions and the three poisoned spots, I will remove them as if they 
were washed away with water.' ^ The Bodhisattwa then reflected: All 
ignorant beings fall into darkness. I must lay hold on the eight right things, 
and by the washing of water, I shall efface the three poisoned spots." He 
then began to ascend the bank. Blue birds to the number of five hundred, 
jdew thrice around the Bodhisattwa, and having sung dolorously, departed. 

H. He again set forth, and as he passed the lake of the blind dragon, 
this dragon issued rejoicing, manifesting his delight at the sight of the Bo« 
dhisattwa, and pronounmag this gaiha» " Oh what happiness ! I behold 
Siddhirta, who comes to deliver us I How shall we delay offering him the 
Juices of the sweet unsurpassed dew ? When he walks, the earth trembles 
beneath his tread. Musical instruments emit sounds of their own accord. 
He is truly as the Buddhas of times past. On this point I for one have 
no doubts. Even now will he, as the sun of Buddha, enlighten all beings, 
and awaken them from their slumber 

I, He then advanced once more, and beheld the hill Sou ffw. The conn* 
try was flat and regular, and on every side clear and delightful. It produced 
delicate and beautiful plants. Sweet rivulets flowed in abundance. The 
perfume of flowers was delicious and pure. In the midst there was a lofty 
aud handsome tree, all the branches of which were disposed with regularity 
the one above the other ; all the leaves were adjoined to each other, and the 
flowers thickly locked together as the ornament of the gods. A pennon was at 
the top of the tree. It was the king of all the forest, and of original hap« 
piness. Then (Buddha) advancing a little, beheld a man mowing grass. 
The Bodhisattwa asked, What is now thy name ?" <‘My name is * Mappg 
Omen,^ and I now cut the^i^ru^j? of happy omen,:* “ If thou give me of that 
. grass, then shall the ten parts of the world possess a happy omen." Then 
Mappy Omen pronounced the following gatha "He hath I'cjected the dig- 
laity of Holy King, the seven treasures, the damsel of jasper for a spouse, 
beds of gold and of silver, carpets, broidered and many coloitred stuffs, the 
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I^iuiutive voice of the hint Kan ikan, the harmony of the ei^jht concortlsj and 
his superiority over the God Brahma, and now he provides himself with 
grassd^ The Bodhisattwa replied with this gatha: I have made a vow 
during an mankya ; it is to save men of the five conditions. I now proceed 
to fulfil this vow. It is on this account that I desired that the mower of 
grass should give me a handful of the grass, that holding it out towards the 
king of the trees, worldly thoughts might be wholly dispersed. Now must 
I carry out these purposes.'^ The mower then presented him with the grass, 
and spread it upon the ground as had been told him. The Bodhisattwa sat 
down, and received the present. The Bodhisattwa performed the three things 
necessary to he seated, and having come before the tree, said, If I can 
obtain the doctrine, I shall not evade the three oaths ; my sides shall dry up 
and become immobile. If it be so that I attain complete Buddhahood, and 
obtain the doctrine, every hour shall produce its thought.*' Tlmreupon 
the Bodhisattwa sat down, and entered extasy. He cast away sorrow and 
the idea of joy ; without either sadness or the thoughts of pleasure, his heart 
neither rested upon good, nor directed itself to evil. He was truly in the 
mean. Like a man who bathes, and, purified, covers himself with white 
felt ; without, he was all purity, within, a spotless augury. Annihilated im 
wpose, he completed without change ttie four contemidations ; and after 
finishing these, he obtained determinate thought without abating his great 
compassion ; by his knowledge and procedure, he penetrated the prime 
wonders, and comprehended the operation of the thirty-seven classes 
of the doctrine. And what are the thirty-seven classes? They are, 
first, the four Bi<ms of ideas of the mem s secondly, the four intermp- 
tion of the mwj;: thirdly the four spiritual sufficiencies; fourthly, the 
five roots; fifthly, the five forces ^-sixthly, the. seven intelligent mms ^ 
seventhly the dght right actions. After the having run the^ over, 
lie recommenced the void of pain. Extraordinarily without form, witli- 
out wish or eyo, he thought of the world which, by avarice, love, 
gluttony, lust, falls into the pains of life and death. How few understand 
how to know themselves, all deriving their origin from the twelve niddnas ! 
What are these twelve ? Their origin is ignorance ; ignoranoe in action pro- 
duces knowledge; knowledge in action produces name and title'; title in 
action, produces the six entrances ; the six entrances in action produce 
desire; desire in action produces love ; love in action produces captions cap- 
tion in action produces possession ; possession in action produces birth ; 
birth in action produces old age and death, pain and compassion, sorrow and 
suffering, which are the pains of the heart and the instrument, of great 
4?slsmity. When the soul has fallen into the vicissitude of life and death, 
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if it\youI(l obtain tlie dootriue, it must interrupt love, aiul exlijigui^li arul 
suppress passion and lust. When quietude conws, then is ignorance ex- 
tinct ; ignorance being extinct, then Is action extinct; action becoming 
extinct, then is knowledge extinct; knowledge being extinct, then art; 
name and title extinct ; name and title extinct, then are the six entrances^ 
extinct ; the six entrances exftact, then is renewed pleasure extinct ; renewoil 
pleasure extinct, then is desire extinct; desire extinct, then is love extinct ; 
love extinct, capikn is extinct ; caption extinct then is possession extinct ; 
possession extinct, then is birth extinct ; birth extinct, then are ended old ago 
and death, sadness, compassion, pain and sorrow, the affiictions of the heart 
and all great calamities ; and by this is meant to have the docirme, 

K. The Bodhisattwa then said within himself i **Now must I submit to 
the ministers and descendants of the Mdm . He then caused to issue from 
the space between his eyebrows a ray of light which struck the palace of the 
Mdra, The M^ira, greatly alarmed, could not tranquillize his heart ; and 
seeing that the Bodhisattwa was already beneath the tree, pure, without 
desires, unremittingly occupied with subtile thoughts, and that in his heart 
the venom of the passions, and eating, and drinking had no attractions, and 
that he thought no longer of sexual pleasures, he thus reflected ; This is 
tlie accomplishment of the doctrine ; truly will there be a great victory 
over me. Ere yet he become Buddha, I will go and lay waste his doc- 
trine.” The son of Mara, Siu ma thi, interrupted his father thus : ** The 
Bodhisattwa practises purity. In the three worlds he hath no peer ; of 
himself hath be attained purity. The Brahmas and all the gods, by hun- 
dreds of millions go to pay him homage and to gaze upon him ; it is not 
him that men or gods may attack. In disturbing his quietude and giving 
rise to evil, let himself destroy his own happiness. Oh king of the Mara, 
if you listen to these reasons, call hither the three damsels of jasper, the 
first named Gracious Love^ the second ^ver Happy f and the third Greai 
Joy, Trouble not yourself, Oh king, my father; let ns interrupt the 
penitence of the Bodhisattwa, a matter not important enough to disturb you* 
Be not cast down, Oh king !” Then the three damsels, whose charms were 
exalted by their celestial raiment, approached the Bodhisattwa followed by 
five hundred damsels of jasper. The musical instruments which they 
plAyed upon, their songs, their lewd language, were all directed to dis- 
turb his, study of the doctrine. All three took up the strain : “ Thy virtue 
and thy goodness are such, said they, that the gods venerate and would 
warship thee : and it is for this that we come before thee. We are beauti- 
M and pure ; our age is in its flower ; we implore permission to serve you, 
and to attend you on the right and on tlie left, in rising in the morning, and 
in lying down at night.^' 
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The bcpaify and t.lie blandishments of these damsels proilnced no effect 
r«pon the soul of the Bodhisattwa ; by a single word he transformed them 
into grey-headed old women, their teeth fallen out, their eyes lustreless, 
and their hacks so crooked that they were compelled to avail themselves of 
the help of staves to return to whence they came. The Mara seeing this, 
was exasperated with, rage, and coming with his 1,800,000 demons sur- 
rounded the space of thirty-six yojanas. These demons assumed the shape of 
lions, hears, rhinoceroses, tigers, elephants, oxen, horses, dogs, hogs, and 
apes. Some were seen with the heads of animals upon human bodies ; 
others who had the forms of venomous serpents and the heads of six -eyed 
tortoises. Some had several heads, with fangs and crooked claws : they bore 
mountains on their backs, and caused hre, thunder, and lightning to issue 
from their moutiis. They came from four sides to attack the Bodhisattwa, 
with all manner of arras. But nbthing could daunt the courage of the latter, 
who came off victorious from all the attacks of his enemies. Finally the 
Bodhisattwa having, by his supernatural power, overcome and subdued the 
Mara, ail the gods, full of joy, descended from heaven and scattered flowers. 
The Bodhisattwa obtained the rank of Buddha under the name of kia 
wm Jolt lai (vSakya Muni Tathagata) with the honorific title of Estahluher 
qfvnen and gods^ and the venerable Buddha of the age , — KL 

(4) Covering him as he issued from the See note 3 letter F, 

According to lliuan thsang, Sakya bathed in the river Ni lian chhen ; in 
memory of which a tower was erected which existed at his day.-r-KL 

(5.) Ofered Foe rice and milk , — In Singalese books only one woman is 
mentioned as having contributed to the sustenance of Buddha with milk and 
rice. Her name w^s million kalpns she 

had done a vast number of good 

er one day or other to present rice and milk to a Biiddha. Her wish was^ 
granted. She was the daughter of a SUawno (wealthy man) of the country^ 
of Scnmianam niangani^ and became wife of the principal Sitawm of Bare^. j 
nessi (Benares). She offered a golden pot , worth a million massa of gold, | 
full of rice and milk to Buddha the very day of his accomplishment; and ' 
after that accomplishment, having heard him preach, she entered upon 
eternal blessedness.* — KL 

(6.) Xlndet the Pei to That is the Borassus flabelliformis, or 

toddy tree, in Sanscrit WTW the legend given in note 

a, D. it was not under a Pei to,, hnt Sala) that Buddha • 

remained six years in mortifications^ ;*% Mongol legend given by M. 
Schmidt makes it an Indian fig, feus retigiosa £ ^* near the king of trees, a 
* Upham, VoL III., ^ 
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lofty Bod/u, iu‘ sat with luH logs crossed and in a laotiouless posture 
he vanquished and subjected the shimmm (demons) and on the morrow, 
became Buddha to open the exlumstible sources of Jn llie account 

of Hiuan thsung it is likewise under ti Bodhi that Sakya Muni is said to 
have rested several years,— 'Kl. 

It will be seen when we come to Chapter XXXVO. that from the mode 
of propagation ascribed to the jPei to tree by Fa hian, it could not possibly 
belong to any of the palm tribe. His account identihes it with the Fkns 
indica. This tree is often produced from the seeds that have been dropped by 
birds in the axils of the Borassus flabelliformis, where they grow, and e^xtend 
their descending roots so as in time to embrace entirely the Palmyra, except 
its upper parts. ** In very old ones the top thereof is just seen issuing from 
the trunk of the Banyan itself as if it grew from thence, whereas it runs 
down through its centre and has its roots in the ground, the Palm being 
oldest/^t This sight is familiar to all who have been in India. — J. W. L, 
(8) Three beattiiful girls* — For further particulars of Sukya’s temptations 
the reader may refer to the Asiatic Kesearches, Yol. XX. p. 301.— J. W. L, 
(9.) The blind dragon with brilliant scales* — Hiuan thsang names this 
dragon Mou chi lin tho* — Kl. 

The dragon, here called Mon chi lin thOj is the Muchalindo of the Pali 
Annals. He is said to have protected Buddha during a thunder storm by 
encircling him seven times ; thus forming a dormitory in which, remote for 
all disturbance, the latter reposed for a week in the enjoyment of heavenly 
beatitude. See also Notices of the Life of Sdkya^ As, Res, XX. p. 293. 
«-J. W. L, 

(10) The circumstance here alluded to is detailed at large in the twenty- 

eighth volume of the Mefo, entitled b/ww). This 

■ ■■■, ^ ■■■ 

work has been published at St. Petersburgh, with a German translation by 
that eminent orientalist, M. I, J. Schmidt. In the legend in question, Sakya 
is represented as hesitating, after his attainment of Buddhahood, whether he 
should engage in Jhe promulgation of the Law, or, in consequence of the 
hopeless perversity of mankind, emancipate himself at once by entering 
nirvana. Brahma and the other gods of his mansion are represented as entreat- 
ing Sakya to enter at once upon the good work ; and as reminding him of his 
prodigious efforts in former births to attain the opportunity he then enjoyed. 
In this way several legends are narrated at length: how countless ages ago, 
when Sakya was KanasMnipali^ a king of Jambudwip, he made a thousand 
holes in his body and lit as many lamps, or wicks, in them, for the sake of 
the doctrine ; — ^how in another birth, when he was a king named Jiling QiraH^ 
' * Gesdu der Qst MonioUan* t Horu Cal* Suburb, 
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lie, for tlie same object, bad a thousand iron spikes driven into his body : — 
bow countless kalpas ago, when he was Damgama^ son and heir of the king 
of Jambudwipa, he threw himself into a pit of fire ; — how innumerable ages 
past, when at Benares, as Udpala, he tore his own skin for paper, broke his 
bones for apen, and used his blood for ink, as the condition ofhearing the doc- 
trine ; — and how, at a period unspeakably and immeasurably distant, he exists 
ed as a king of Jambudwipa named Skidski, and was put to the testby Indra 
and Vishwakarma, the former assuming the shape of a hawk and chasing 
the latter in the form of a dove into the arms of the king, who negociated 
for its rescue at the expense of his own flesh. On being reminded of all 
these events, Sakya’s resolution is taken, and he proceeds to Benares to 
“ turn the wheel of the Law.^' Schmidt, Der Weise und der Thor^ VoL 
II, pp, 3 — 20. Some of these legends the reader will remember have been 
referred to in the earlier part of this volume.* — J, W. L, 

(11) Offered him parched rice and honey. — Buddha, says Hiuan thsang, 
being seated with his legs crossed, and having attained the joy of eternal 
beatitude, issued, after seven days, from his profound meditations. Two 
merchants passing through the forest at the time, were warned by the guar- 
dian genius, who said, “ The prince of the race of the Sakyas is here, he 
has obtained the rank of Buddha, his spirit is absorbed in meditation, and 
during forty nine days he has eaten nothing/^ The two merchants ap- 
preached Buddha and offered him some parched rice and honey. Buddha 
accepted their presents, but as he had no vessels to contain them, the four 
kings of heaven coming from the cardinal points, brought him each a golden 
pot, Buddha declined their acceptance, because vessels of sucb precious 
material were not suitable to the ecclesiastical condition which he had em- 
braced. He refused besides other pots of valuable material, and eventually 
accepted one of a very ordinary kind, &c." — KL 

The story of these merchants is otherwise told in Pali works ; but is not 
worth repeating here, — J. W* L. 

(12) Where he converted Kia ehe and Ms brethren, — These are the three 
brothers of Kia she (Kasyapa) who were converted by Sakya Muni ; name- 
ly XIruwihoa Kasyapa (K^yapa of the quince tree) , Nadi Kasyapa (of the 
river), and Qaya Kasyapa (of Gaya). These three personages are not to be 
confounded with Maha Kasyapa {Kia she) nor with one named in Chinese 
Shy ly Kia she (in Sanscrit Dasawala^ the ten-fold strong) who was one of 
the first five persons converted by S^kya Muni, According to the Fan y 
ming i the word Kasyapa significB family of the great tortoise : according to 
others, imbibed splendor* The ancestors having from generation to generation 
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applied themselves to the stiuly of reason, a niiraeulons tortulso, carrying a 
divine table on its bacTc, replied to the rpiestions of these virtuous ancestors, 
and hence the family name, lie was able to perforui the superior acts of 
adf-e.vcUathn ; and therefore they gave him tlm name of the ftnl of ihe 
high action, Contipare Chap* XX, note 39. — Kl, 

(13) Four great ^o?.eem"^That is, at Kapilavastu, Cjjya, Hennn's, and 
Kusinagara. — J, W. L. 


CHAPTER xxxrr 


A yu becomes King of the Iron Wheel, and reigns over Van feou ibh — He visits 
Hell, and conslnictsa prison for the punisliment of criminals, —Hktory of a 
Pi khieou who entered that prison.— 'Phe King is converted. 

The King A yit^ while yet a lad,* was playing upon the road ; 
I he met Bhy kiafoe^ who was going about begging his subsistence. 
I The lad, greatly pk?ised^ gave a handful of earth to Foe. Foe took 
it, returned it to the ground, and passed along. Tlie earth in 
return for that made him (A yu) King of the Wheel of Iron,^ 11(5 
reigned over Tan feou thi, and mounted the Iron Wheel. In 
visiting Tan feou thi he saw HelF situated between two moun- 
tains and entirely surrounded with a girdle of iron, where the 
damned are confined. He asked his ministers the meaning of this ; 
they answered that that was the place where the King of tho 
Demons, Fan imprisoned the guilty. The King reflected and 
said, ** If the King of the Demons hath devised a hell for the 
punishment of the guilty, , why should not I, who am the king of 
men, prepare a hell for the punishment of the guilty?” Then 
addressing his ministers, he asked, “ Who is he that can prepare 
me a hell for the punishment of the guilty ?” They replied. 
None but an extremely wicked man can do The King 

then sent his ministers every where in quest of a wicked man.* 
They found on the banks of a river, a black giant, with yellow 
hair and green eyes, talons instead of feet, and the mouth of a 
^ fish* He whistled the birds and the quadrupeds, and when these 
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chme.^ killed tliem with arrows so that not one escaped. Wheu 
they had found this man they returned to the King. The King 
summoned him privately and said to him ; Enclose a space with 
a lofty wail, and place within it ail manner of flowers and fruits, 
also beautiful valleys, and lakes pleasing and lovely to look upon, 
alluring men to gaze on them with eagerness. Thou shalt make 
a gate to this prison, and if any come and enter, thou shalt 
seize him forthwith, and shalt punish the guilty according to 
their kinds, allowing none to escape ; and should I, even, enter, 
slacken not the punishment of the guilty : I make thee prince of 
the hell.” A Fi khieoii begging his subsistence entered the gate. 
The keeper of the gate was about to punish him as a criminal. 
The terrified Fi khieou solicited some respite till he had taken 
liis repast. Some time after a man entered. The keeper of the 
gate put him into a mortar and pounded him ; a red froth came 
from him. The Fi Mdeou having witnessed this, was convinced 
that the body is perishable and subject to misery, empty as a 
water-bubble® or as froth, and became Arhan. \Vhen that was 
done, the gaoler put the froth into a pot ; the Fi khieou was 
enraptured. The fire dried up the froth, and when it had cool- 
ed, there arose from it a water-lily. The Pi khieou sat down, 
and the gaoler went to the King to rehearse the marvels that 
had been performed in the prison. He desired that the king 
should go and behold them. The king replied, "I hate hrst 
something urgent to do ; I cannot go thither now.” The gaoler 
replied, This is no small matter ; it behoves you, oh king, to 
come quickly, and that you postpone other matters.” The king 
followed him and entered : the Fi khieou preached to him the 
doctrine. The king obtained the faith, and repented of all the 
wickedness he had hitherto done. From that time he believed 
in and honored the Three Precious OnesJ He habitually went to 
the tree Fei to^ to repent himself of his sins, to chastise himself, 
and subject himself to the eight purifications. The king’s wife 
asked whither the king daily repaired to promenade ? The 
grandees replied, that he always went to the tree Fei to. The 
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queen awiiitcil the time when the kin^ waa uuf liunej aiui turai 
people to cut and llirow down the tree. Wlien (he king return- 
ed and beheld this, he was so troubled and aillictcd that he fell 
to the earth. The nobles batlicd his face with water, and after a 
long time he returned to his senses, lie caused a brick wall to 
be built round the roots of the tree, and tliese to be watered 
with a hundred pitchers of cow’s milk. He cast himself upon 
ground, and made oath never to rise again unless tlie tree were 
reproduced. Scarcely had he made this oath, than the tree 
began to sprout again from its roots, and from that time to Urn 
present it has become at least ten chan^^ high I 

NOTES. 

(I) King A yw, w?iile get a The legend here alluded to may be 
found in M. Schmidt’s Der Weise nnd der Thor^ Vol. II. p. 217. ** Once 
upon a time the Victorious -Accomplished (Sakya) went abroad with Alm- 
gawo (Ananda) in quest of alms. Several children were diverting them- 
selves by the road-side, erecting little buildings of earth. One of these saw 
Buddha afar ofT, and resolved to present him on his approach with alms. 
For this purpose he took a handful of the earth they were using to present 
to Buddha; but being very small, he was unable to reach the dish. 
Stoop down,” exclaimed he to his companion, and getting on thy back, I 
will put my offering in the alms-dish.” ” Willingly,” replied his companion ; 
so getting upon his shoulders, the former stretched out the handful of earth 
to Buddha. Hereupon Buddha lowered the begging pot and received the 
earth. Having received it, he transferred it to Kungawo with this com- 
mand; ” Make of this earth a (fluid) mud, and besprinkle therewith the 
temple. Kungawo / in as much as the temple shall be sprinkled with the 
gift brought me by the impulse of a happy spirit, and so accepted by me, 
for this meritorious service, after the lapse of one hundred years from 
my emancipation from pain, shall this little boy, by the mmootA^oka^ 
reign over Jamludwipa ; and after he shall have established the pre-eminence 
of the Three Jewels throughout all lands, he shall bring the sarira to the 
highest honor, and erect for these at one" and the same time, eighty-four 
thousand sthupa throughout Jambudwip,” &c. 

I give this short legend, not so much in illustration of the text, as for its 
on that Asoka was a contemporary of Sakya Muni ; the only instance 
X that I at present remember. It would be curious to ascertain if any 
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eounierpart of tliis legend exists in PAH. I fancy not, and strongly suspect 
that the present is a Trans-liimalayan interpolation. M. de Koriis men- 
tions that in the copy of the Kah ghyur from which he made his analysis, 
th^Udsangshluii is stated to have been translated from the Chinese.**^ The 
existence of a Chinese copy would account for Fa hian's familiarity with 
many of the legends narrated in that work. — J. W. L. 

King of the Iron Wheeh^SQQ note 12 Chap. XVII. It is there ex- 
plained that the king of the iron wheel would appear at the time when the 
life of man, after having attained its limit of brevity (ten years), should re- 
turn by a succession of increments to twenty thousand years. Nevertheless, 
in the text quoted in the 8an^ t sang fa sou^ and which M. Remusat had 
before him, it is stated that According to the Ta chi tou lun, the age of 
man augments and decreases in the lesser kalpas. The life of man is 
first 84,000 years: at the end of every century this term is abridged by on 
year, decreasing thus to 10 years. After remaining thus one hundred years, 
it increases again by one year, till it attains twenty thousand ; and in this 
course of time appears the king of the iron wheelf’^ ?ac. As the Buddha 
Sakya Muni, with whom A yu or Asoka was contemporary, was horn at 
a time when the duration of human life was but a hundred years, it is evi- 
dent that the king of the iron wheel did not withhold his appearance in the 
world till this duration extended to twenty thousand years. — Kl* 

(3) He saw According to the Buddhist tracts collected in the 

San isang fa sou^ precisely at the southern extremity of Jambudwfpa, at 
the depth of 500 yojanas is the abode of king Yan lo ; that is the infernal 
regions. They are named Ti yo because they are beneath the earth. Some 
of these Hells are great and some small. Of the great eight are hot and 
eight cold : of the smaller ones, sixteen, ,^rie situated at the gates of each of 
the great ones, and so disposed that the torments successively increase. Hence 
they are named Yeou thseng yo (hells of transmigration and reduplication). 
All living beings condemned to suffering pass through these hells; and 
when they have passed through their punishment in one they are transferred 
to another. The sixteen mansions of hell thus passed are, — 

1st. He sha ti yo (the hell of black sand). A hot blast blows over this 
black sand, making it burning hot, and carrying it against the skin and 
bones of the damned, who, thus scorched, suffer frightful anguish. 

2nd. Fey shi ti yo. — Balls of iron, crammed with burning excrements, shoot 
forward and press against the damned ^ who are thus compelled to lay hold 
of them. These burn the bodies and hands of the damned, who are then 
compelled to put them in their mouths and swallow them, so that, from the 
^ Asiatic Researches, yol. xx, p, 480. 
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gullet to the belly, there is nothing that is not hunii, Inscct^s witlx iion 
beaks peck their flesh, penetrating even to the bones, 

Srd. Thi ting U yo , — The miaisters of this hell stretch the damned upon 
red hot iron, and fix them there with nails ; nailing their hands and feet, 
and all round their bodies with five hundred nails, 

4th. Kio ti yo, the hell of hunger The demons pour into the mouths 
of the damned melted copper, which, descending from the gullet to the belly, 
causes intolerable anguish^ 

5th. Ko ti yo, the hell of thirst. — ^Thc ministers of this hell take balls of 
red hot iron and place them in the mouths of the damned, thereby burning 
their lips and tongue. 

6th. Totmg ho it yo * — ^The damned are cast into caldrons where they arc 
boiled, and where their bodies rise, and sink, and turn round till wholly 
destroyed. 

7th. To toung ho ti yo.-^The ministers of this hell plunge the damned 
into caldrons, seethe and destroy them, and then, taking them out with 
hooks, cast them into other caldrons. 

8th. Shy mo U yo,— -The damned are laid upon a large hot stone ; other 
red hot stones keep their feet and hands stretched out, bruising their bodies, 

, and reducing their flesh and bones to a stew. 

9th. Kfouing hiomi ti yo* — The damned are bathed in blood and pus ; 
which they are compelled also to swallow ; their bodies, members, head, and 
face are smeared with these, and they are thus consumed. 

10th, Limg ho ti yo.-^In this bell there are mighty fires. The damned 
take iron measures to measure out the fire to consume their bodies. The 
p8un of their burning extorts from them groans and loud cries. 

11th. Hoei ho ti yo * — A river of ashes, 500 yeou stun long, and as many 
broad, exhaling pestilential vapours : its surges dash and strike against each 
other with a terrific noise. Above and below there are iron spikes ; on the 
shores, forests of swords ; the branches, leaves, flowers, and fruits, are all 
so many swords. The damned are carried along by tjie current : whether they 
sink or whether they float, the iron points penetrate their bodies, within 
and without, occasioning ten thousand pains. If they leave the stream 
and come to the shore, the swords there wound them, and panthers and 
wolves devour their living flesh. If they fly, and for shelter climb the trees, 
the blades turned downwards fall upon them, and those turned upwards 
lacerate their hands. If they support themselves upon their feet, their 
skin and flesh fall to the ground cut in a thousand pieces ; their nerves and 
their veins hang together. A bird with an iron beak pecks their head and 
brains. They then return to the river of ashes, and follow the current | 
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but whether diving down or rising to the surface, the iron points penetrate 
their bodies, tearing the skin and the flesh. Blood and pus issue from, the 
wounds, and nothing but the whitened bones remain floating on the surface* 
A cold wind then blows over and revives them ; and they pass on to the 
hell of iron balls. 

12th. Thi wan tiyo, — The damned are here compelled to hold in their 
hands red hot iron balls ; their hands and their feet are thus destroyed ; 
their bodies stand up blazing. 

IStli. Yn fan ti yo , — ^The ministers if this hell stretch the damned upon 
red hot iron, and with hatchets of the same material, hack their hands and 
feet, their ears, noses, and members, causuig them unheard of tortures. 

14th. Chap lang ti yo. — Panthers and terrific wolves gnaw and tear the 
damned. Their flesh falls off ; the bones are laid bare ; and pus and blood 
run like a river. 

15th. Khian chou it yo. — A violent wind shakes the leaves of the sword- 
tree, and the swoi’ds fall upon the bodies of the damned ; whose heads and 
faces and members are thus wounded and torn. An iron-beaked bird plucks 
out their eyes. 

IGth. Han ping ti yo. — A strong cold wind blows over the bodies of the 
damned and stiffens them ; frost attacks their skin and bones, and causes 
them to fall down. The pain thereof extorts from them loud cries. Now, 
after the close of life, all living beings who have committed wickedness fall 
into these different hells.* 

These are the sixteen lesser hells. The names of the eight burning hells 
and the eight freezing ones, which are greater ones, equally express the 
nature of the punishment to which the damned are subjected. The eight 
burning hells are. ' ^ ^ vf " - 

1st, ^iang ti yo. — In this hell, long and sharp talons of iron grow upon 
the hands of living beings, who with inflamed eyes and hearts full of rage and 
hatred, tear the flesh from each other, rending it in a savage manner. 
They believe themselves now dead ; but a cold wind passes over them, 
their skin and flesh are reproduced, and they revive. In the She lun this 
hell is called that of the resuscitated {Teng ho ti yo.) 

2nd, He ching ti yo. — In this hell' demons bind the damned with chains 
of burning iron, and then decapitate or saw them. Burning chains clasp 
their bodies, scorch their skin, penetrate their flesh, and calcine their bones, 
causing the marrow to flow out ; thus inflicting a thousand tortures, This 
hell is hence called that of Mach chains. {He^ black, in a metaphorical 
sense.) . • * • 

San tsangfa sow, B. XLV. pp. 19—21. 
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3rd. ^omj ya ii FO.“~'rMs liell U also called Vhtwmj ho^ liero arc 
great mountains of rock, A^Mcb spontaneously fall upon the damned, whose 
body, bones and flesh* are thus reduced to a pulp. Hence it is called the 
heU of eowp rested? 

4tli. Kiao wen ii ^0.— Here the damned arc cast into vast caldrons where 
they are boiled, and, suffering horribly, utter loud cries. 

5tli. Ta Mao wen ti When the damned have Ix'cn in this manner 
boiled by the demons, a wind blows that causes them to revive* They are 
then conveyed to furnaces where they are roasted, and suflbr such cruel 
agonies that they utter frightful cries ; and hence its name. 

Gth. Chao chy ii yo.— Its w’alls arc of iron. The hre which there burns 
produces whirlwinds of flame which consume the damned within and without, 
and burning their skin and their flesh, and roasting them, cause them ten 
thousand tortures ; and hence its name. 

7th. Ta chao chy ti yo.'—Tha walls of iron, reddened by Are within and 
without, consume the damned. There are pits full of flames and fire, and 
on both sides of these pits are mountains all of fire. The damned are 
taken hold of with iron pitchforks and tossed into the fire. Their flesh is 
roasted, causing them ten thousand tortures ; and hence the name, 

8th. Won him ti yo.^-^The damned undergo in this hell sufferings with- 
out intermission. It is the most terrible of all the hells. The appearance 
(the body) fa there without interruption ; the damned are there born and 
there die Twhen dead, they are reproduced ; their body experiences no inter-* 
ruption, and hence the name. 

The eight cold hells are— 

1st. The hell ’0 feou fo, or *0 pou to, in vSanscrit Arbuda, This word 
signifies wrinkles, because the damned, by the cold to which their skin and 
flesh are subject, are wrinkled and chapped. 

2d. The heir lay feou to, or Ny tseupou lo (in Sanscrit, Nirarbmh) 
This word signifies in Sanscrit chinks or chaps, because these are experien- 
ced by the damned there exposed to the cold. 

3rd. The hell *0 cha cha, or Ho ho, — -These words are not interpreted. 
The damned by reason of the extreme cold cannot move their lips, and cau 
therefore only produce this sound. 

4th. The hell *0 po po, ot Hiao Mao po^-^Thc damned, by reason of the 
extreme cold, are unable to move their tongues, and can only produce this 
sound betwixt their lips. 

, 5th. The hell *Eou Aeow.— The damned by reason of the extreme cold 
can move neither tongue nor lips,— but the air passing into their wcasaud, 

f 1^4^^ iomd? 
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Gth. The hell Yo pko 'lo (in Sanscrit, Ifipkald)^ or ming pho h* This 
Sanscrit word signifies hlua water lilVg^ becairse the damned, by reason of 
extreme cold, have their skin blown (expanded) like this fiower. 

7th, The hell Fo ieou mo^ or Po the mo (in Sanscrit PadmUf and in Pali 
Padiima), This Sanscrit word signifies red lotus; because the damned by- 
reason of excessive cold, have their flesh plaited and coloured like this 
■flower. ■ ■ ' 

8th. The hell Fen to ly (in Sanscrit Pundarika). This Sanscrit word 
signifies ivhite lotus, because the damned, from excessive cold behold their 
flesh detach itself and fall away, leaving their naked bones like this flower. 
It is also named Ma ha po the mo (Maha padma) the great red lotus. The 
skin and the flesh are half opened and similar to this flower. — C. L. 

The division of the hells is somewhat differently given in the Buddhist 
works of Ceylon. They admit eight principal ones, under the name of Nara^ 
ka, or Niraya. Around each of these are placed four smaller hells ; the 
number of these places of punishment being thus raised to forty. In the 
Dharma-pradtpelca, or Torch of the Lato, a Singalese work interspersed 
with ancient Pali and Sanscrit texts, there is a Sanscrit couplet in which the 
names of the eight principal hells are thus recapitulated : Sainj'ivam, Kdla-^ 
suframcha, iSarnglidlo, R&urams tathd, Mahdrditravaidpdkhyd, Pratdpdchi-^ 
ndmalcdh. These eight hells, mentioned in Menu (IV. 88, 89), are named 
AsMa mahdndraJcd , — E, B. 

(4) The king of the demons, Tan lo, — Also called Tan mo lo, or Van 
ma lo ; corresponding with in Sanscrit. — Kl. 

(5) None hut a very wicked man can do so* — To keep a prison is one 
of the twelve bad acts reproved by the law, and called ’0 Uu yi* — C. L. 

(G) A huhhle of water* — Sakya says in the Seng pan king; **TIie 

sea is originally motionless and clear ; but when storms and whirlwinds 
vex it, they produce bubbles of water. To this may be compared, the 
nature of the loftiest intelligence, which, like the sea is pure, bright, excel- 
lent, till moved by the vanities of the heart, which thus render the world 
void and without reality. This yoid and unreal world is absolutely analog- 
ous to the bubbles of the sea.^'* — Kl. 

(7) The three precious ones* — Foe, Fa, Seng, (Buddha, Dharma, Sanga,) 
or the Supreme Triad. The Hoa l^an King says : ** That which is called 
Buddha, Dharma, Sanga, although the name expresses their substances, is in 
truth of one sole nature and consubstantial. Buddha signifies intelligence , 
indicating that his nature and substance are intelligent and rational, that he 
has enlightened the laws, and that he is neither void, nor being. Dharma 
* San tsangfa sou, B. XLV. pp» 19—21 . 
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is the or that which regulates : designating the law of silence and of 
extinction, which serves as the rule of the natural virtues. Sanr/a signifies 
in Chinese if Ac indicating that the excelient virtues separate not 

in two modes, but remain united/^’** 

Relatively, the three prect&m ones are distinct and dissimilar, 1st 
Buddha : when he began to fulfil the law under the Po ihi (bodhi) tree, he 
displayed a body of but six chanff ; when he came to discourse of the book 
Moa ym, he appeared as the body of the honorable Lou she na, 2. The iaw ,* 
that IS the great revolution, the lesser revolution, the precepts, the discourses, 
and the compilations which have been revealed in the five times. (The five 
times are, that of the JFIoa yan, that of the Beer-parh (see Chap. XXXIV.), 
that of the Panp Ung^ that of the Pra^na^ and that of the niredm.') 3. 
Sanga; this designates such as have received the doctrine, w’ho I'egulate 
the causes, and gather the fruits ; or the ^hing wen, the Tomn Mo, and 
the Bodhisattwas. The Slhing wen, are those who have obtained the 
understanding of doctrine by the discourses of Foe ; the Tomn Mo are those 
who have obtained the same by the consideration of the twelve concate- 
nations ; the Bodhisattwas are intelligence with ajffection. C. L. 

(8) The tree Pei to ^ — Hiuan thsang saw this tree two centuries after 
Fa hian, as also the wall built around it by King Asoka.— -Kh '■ 

(^) Teh chaug.^Xhont lOO English feet. 


CHAPTER XXXIIL 


Hdl of the Cock's foot.— Sojourn of the great Kia she.— Abode of the Arhans in 

this hill. 

Going tlience three li to the south, you come to a hill called 
the Cod’s Foot.' It is herejthat the Great Kia she is actually 
present. He perforated the foot of the hill that he might enter 
it, and prevented any other from entering by the same way. 
At a considerable distance thence, there is a lateral opening, in 
which is the entire body o.f Kia she. The earth outside of this 
opening is that over which Kia she washed his hands. When the 
' . * $m tmng fa sou, B, IV, p, 24. 
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people of that country suffer from headache, they mh themselves 
with this earth and the pain is removed. In the same hill, to 
the west, is the abode of the Arhans.* The Clergy of Eeason,'' 
of all kingdoms and countries, come here annually to adore 
Km she. Those who come with perplexed minds, behold in 
the night Arhans who discourse with them, and resolve their 
doubts ; and having done this, disappear forthwith. The woods 
which cover this hill are very dense and tangled. There are 
many lions, tigers, and wolves, so that you journey not without 
apprehension. 

NOTES. 

(1) The Cockh Foot,-- in Sanscrit Kukutapdda ; according to 

the transcription of Hiuanthsang, Khiu hhiu cha po tho* He adds that this 
hill is also called Kiu loupo iho, or the foot of the Venerable^ 

He says that you arrive after travelling one hundred U from a woody plain to 
the east of the river Mou hOy which appears to he the Sone. He describes 
the hill as very steep and lofty, and crowned with three peaks. The ven- 
erable Great Kia she (Maha Kasyapa) dwells there still, for be dared not let 
his nirvana be seen ; and hence it is called the Hill of the Foot of the 
Venerable.^ 

According to the Chinese and Japanese Chronology Wa khan kwo to fm 
nen gakfoun-m im, Kia she, the third Buddha of the present age, retired 
to this mountain in the 53d year of the XXIX. cycle of sixty, corresponding 

with 905 B. C.f^KL '' ' ^ r, i ' ‘ 

The identity of names here produces a confusion of persons and dates. 
It is important to bear in mind that the name Kiashey or Kasyapa, which is 
that of the Buddha immediately preceding Sakya, belongs also to several 
personages of Buddhic legends. It is that of one of the heresiarchs 
(p. 144) ; that of the three principal disciples of Sakya (p. 295) and that of 
one of the five ecclesiastics converted by the latter (Chap. XXXI\ , n. 6.) 
But the very passage quoted by M. Klaproth, referring the retreat of Kasyapa 
into the mountain of the Cock^s Boot to the year 905 B. C. sufficently shows 
that Fa Man does not here speak of the Buddha Kasyapa, whose relics he 
elsewhere mentions as being preserved in the kingdom of Kosala (Chap. 
XX). The Kdsyapa here spoken of can only therefore be one of Sakya^s 

* Pianl turn, B. „ 
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r.isfjples to whom the epithet great was ordinarily given. He is the first 
<1 those holy personages or patriarchs among whom was perpetuated the 
^erret of the mysteries disclosed to them by their dying master. INIay wc 
not in like manner account for the discrepancy betwixt the narrative of our 
j.uthor, who makes Kosala the country of Kasyapa Buddha, and the opini« 
ims of other writers who make Benares his birthplace ?— G. L. 

Were the position of Kia ye known with certainty there would be no difli- 
in identifying the triple- peaked hill in question. Supposing the 
former to be, as I have conjectured, somewhere in the neighbourhood of 
Mum Gaya^ there is a hill set down in RenneBs map of South Behar, which 
corresponds in situation with that given to Kuhutajidda both by our author 
imd by Hiuan thsang, I subjoin that portion of the itinerary of the latter 
describing his route eastward from this neighbourhood to Rajagriha, in the 
hope that it may enable some enquirer on the spot to clear up the diMcul- 
tiss of the subject. “To the east of the river Mou Ao, a great forest ; 100 
d', KuJcutapdda (the Cock^s foot), or Kiu lo po tho (Gurupada). North- 
east of the Cock's Foot, 100 Ih mount Fo tho fa na; thence 30 //east, 
.?fi? ch'u a forest ; thence 10 li south-west, a great hill ; thence GO li east, 
tiie capital." The river Mou ho cannot be, as M. Klaproth conjectures, 
the Sone, which is at least thrice too distant to answer Iliuan thsang's 
description j neither can it be the Mohana^ which joins the Nilajan many 
miles too far south to correspond with bis subsequent course. The river 
named in Renners map Moorhur in its upper course, and LiiiU Pompon 
as ii approaches the Ganges, answers well as to distance and position. But 
be that as it may ; if we protract the above route from Kukutapdda to 
Majagriha, we shall find the direct bearing and distance of the former from 
the hitter ro be about W, S. W. 171 li, or in round numbers 24 miles ; and 
if we set this off from the well ascertained position of Rajagriha, it will 
very nearly correspond with the hill I mention, but not at ail with any to 
the south of modern Gaya. I throw out these conjectures however only for 
the consideration of such as have local opportunities of investigating the 
point. — J. W. L. 

(2) The abode of the Arham , — These are supposed to be still in exis- 
tence like their master, the great Kasyapa, — Ki. 

(Z) The Clergy of Reason^---The Tao sse. There are three grand sys- 
toms of religion in China j that of CoUfucius, that of Buddha (Foe), and 
that of Lao tsze. These are called respectively, the religion of the Li- 
terati {Jou Mao), that of Foe Mao), and that of the Tao sse {Tao 
Mao), The last mentioned invariably ascribe the origin of their doc- 
U'iaes to Lao isze (pt LaO'^ tm) who was born in the third year of the 
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emperor Ting wang of the CJieou dynasty, about C04 B. C., and died in 
523. (See Stanislaus Julien, Livre des Recomjoenses et des Femes j preface 
p. vii.) The doctrine of Lao tseu insists upon, the suppression of every 
vehement desire and of every passion calculated to disturb the peace and 
tranquillity of the soul. According to him, it should be the aim of every 
Wiseman to exist without pain or sorrow ; and in order to attain that happy 
quietude, he inculcates the banishment of thejpas^ from the mind and of all 
vain and useless solicitude about the To plan extensive enterprises, 
to agitate one's self with the cares essential to success, to abandon one's self 
to the devouring anxieties of ambition and avarice, is, according to this 
philosopher, to labour less for one's self than for posterity. It is madness, 
therefore, to sacrifice personal comfort and happiness for the profit of sons 
and nephews. In acting for ourselves, Lao tseu recommends moderation 
both in our desires and in our efforts ; for he regards not as desirable any 
good that is obtained by trouble and annoyance." Grosier, Description 
de la Chine, p. 571, This sect seems to have extended itself very rapidly ; 
we meet with many allusions to it in Fa hian ; and I may mention as an 
instance of anachronism in Chinese chronology, that a follower of Lao tseu 
a Tao sse named .4 i is said to have recognized by supernatural signs tha. 
birth of Buddha, whom Chinese historians affirm to have flourished some 500 
years anterior to the founder of the Tao sse. Such inconsistences suffici,* 
ently establish the unsoundness of this department of Chinese chronology. 
d.:Wr.L.' ■■ ■ 
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lieturn tu Pa ban foe. — Temple of the Vast Solitude, — Town of Pho lo nai. — 
l>eer-park. — The first five converts of Foe.-“The kingdom of Keou than mi, — 
Temple of Kiu sse lo. 

Fa hian, on returning to Fa lianfoe^ ascended the Heng towards 
the west. After travelling ten fern yans he came to a temple 
called that of the Vast Solitude,^ It. is one of the stations of Foe. 
There are to this day ecclesiastics tliete. Following the coarse 
of the river Heng towards the west for twelve yeou yam more, he 
came to the town of Fho lo nai^^ in the kingdom oiKla sld^ To 
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tlie nortli-west of the towB, at the distance of ten you come to 
the temple situated in the Deer-park of the Iniinortai this Deer- 
park was formerly the station of a Py cM/oe ; tlierc are constantly 
deer reposing there. When the Honorable of the Age was ou 
the point of accomplishing the law, the Gods sang In the midst 
of The son of the king P0 tmn^ embraced ecclesiastical 

life and studied the doctrine, and in seven days he will become 
Foe.’’ The Fi chi foe having heard this entered ni kouan ; it is 
on this account he called the place the Garden of the plain of the 
Deer of the Immortal. Since the Honorable of the Age accom- 
plished the law, men of subsequent times have erected a chapel 
in this place, 

Poe being desirous of converting Keou lin amongst the hve 
men,® these five men said amongst themselves, “ For six years 
past this 8ha men Eiu practises austerities, eats but one grain 
of hemp seed and one grain of rice daily, and has not yet accom- 
plished the law. How nmchthe less, then, shall those accomplish 
the law who live in the intercourse of the world, abandoned to the 
(pleasures of the) body, the mouth, and the thoughts ? To-day, 
when he shall come, let us be careful not to speak to him*” Foe 
having approached, the five men rose and worshipped him. 

At the distance of sixty paces to the north of this place, Poe, 
looking towards the w^est, sat down and began to turn the wheel 
of the law. He converted iieow lin^ amongst the five men. Twenty 
paces to the north is the place where Poe rehearsed his history to 
Mi le,^ Fifty paces south, is the place where the dragon I lo po 
asked Foe, After how long a time shall I be delivered from this 
dragon’s body?” In ail those places they have erected towers, 
amongst which there are two mip kia Ian inhabited by ecclesi- 
astics. 

Thirteen yeou yan to the north-west of the Deer-park, there is 
a kingdom called Keou than Its temple bears the name of 
Ri% me loF Foe formerly stayed in this place, and on this 
account there are now many ecclesiastics there, the principal part 
Lem translation. Thence eight yeou yam let 
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the east, is the place where Foe converted the evil genii. There 
too, he had stations, and walked, and sat. In all these places 
they have erected towers ; and there are monasteries in which 
may he a hundred clergy. 

NOTES. 

(1.) In returning to Pa lianfoe* — Fa Han when Pa Han foe (Pjitali patra) 
directed liis course in the first place towards the south-east to visit the new 
and the ancient town of Rajagriha, the capital of the Kings of Magadlia, as 
also the Peak of the Vulture. From this mountain, situated to the south of 
the present town' of Behar, and forming part of the ridge between the rivei’S 
Dahder and Banoura, he went in a westerly direction, crossed the river 
Ni lian (Nilajan or Amanat), and arrived at Kia Buddha Gaya. Having 
visited the wondeiful and the sacred places which rendered that vicinity 
famous as the scene of Sakya Munirs austerities during six consecutive years, 
he was about to return to Pataliputra to pursue his journey and embark at 
the mouths of the Ganges for Ceylon, and thence to China. He had not, how- 
ever, visited the holy city of Benares and its neighbourhood, equally famous 
in the history of Sakya Muni, as the country in which the I-Ionorable of the 
Age had begun his ministry. Fa hian proceeded thither accordingly by the 
Ganges, and returned by the same route to Pataliputra. 

' The thirty-third sheet of this work, containing the Budddist legend of the 
origin of the town of Pataliputra had been printed off ere I fell in with an 
interesting brochure published at Heipsig by M. Hermaun Brockhaus in 
1835, under the title oV* Foundation (^ihe town ofPdtaUputrat and Mstory 
of Xlpasokaj in Sanscrit and German. M. Brockhaus has extracted these 
two pieces from a collection of historiettes of Somadem^ of which manu- 
scripts exist in the Library of the East India Company in London. This 
account of the foundation of Pataliputra, not by a Buddhist, but by a Brah- 
min sectary, differs entirely from that given by Hiuan thsang. According 
to it a person named Putraka finds in the Vindhya mountains two sons dis- 
puting about their paternal heritage, which consisted of a vase, a staff, and 
a pair of slippers, all possessing miraculous properties. By a strategem, 
Putraka becomes possessed of these three objects, and flies away with them in 
the air. These confer on him facilities for making love to the beautiful Pdtali 
and enable him to carry her off from the palace of her father. Having arriv- 
ed on the banks of the Ganges, he there, in compliance with the request of 
his beloved one, and by the miraculous virtue of his staff, built a city, 
which in honor of the Princess he calls Pataliputra. He becomes a powerful 
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monarol.,isrorrtnoilo,d to his father-in-lsw. mi.l governs the «holc eounlvy 
as far as the sea. I am unwilling to omit this liUk^mirrativo, .altliougii 
not equal in interest to that given by Hiuan thaang.*— Kl. 

This is the Icgenil to which 1 have referred in page 2.)!). to tc,ai or 
may find it in the JotiTtial of tho AHotio Society i Vol. XIV , p. 1 10 oi 1 11. 

-J.W. L. , 

(2) A temple named tU Vast Solitude.— The Sanscrit etymon of tins word 
I have been unable to ascertain. The temple spoken of is that called in 
Pali hooks Iswere paine rdtidyd, Tssa patana ramaia, or Issi pattene. It was 
situated eighteen yojanas south of the Banian tree of the continent of JanAu- 
dwipa. All the Buddhas are supposed to have there begun their ministry. 
It was formerly frequented by a great number of Magi, or sages, who had 
the power of flying in the air. It is for this reason, udd the Pah books, 
that the temple is named Issa patana j-amaia by those who have witnessed 

this-t — Kl. 

Thb temple here mentioned by Pahian cannot be the Jitipafanan of the 
Pali Annals, which describe the latter as an edifice, or large hall, at or near 
Benares, for the accommodation of Isi (saints, or devotees). Sakya is stated 
in the Budihawaneo to have departed from the neighbourhood of the bodh 
tree, on the day of the fuE moon of dsalhi (April-May, B. C. 588), saying, 
Let me repair to B&finasi,” and taking his disli and robes he performed a 
journey of 18 yojanas. On the road meeting an individual named Upaio, 
travelling on his own affairs, he informed him of his attainment of Buddha- 
hood, and on the .evening of the same day reached Mpatamn B/irdnad. 
The distance here given of 18 yojanas, or a little more for the last day’s 
Journey, corresponds very well with the actual distance from Benares to the 
neighbourhood of Gayfi, say 130 or UO miles; taking the yojana at Capt. 

CuEningham^s ■valuation of 7 miles.— -J . W. L. 

(3) The city of Pho lo nai that is tlie famous city of Benares, called in 

Sanscrit TKe first two of these arc derived, 

according to Indian Lexicographers, from Varuy the best, and amSy water ; 
that is to say, the Ganges^ on the banks of which this town is seated. It 
would appear however that the last name is the primitive one, although its 
derivation be irregular, from Varandy a river which runs to the north»east of 
Benares, and throws, itself ii^to the Ganges, and Asi^ the name of another 
river to the south of the town. The YaranA is the present Berna^ a name 
derived from FH, to choose. The Chinese transcribe Yaranasi P ho lo nat, 
i name in two ways, first, * l)eer-x}arhy and next, * surrounded 


mprath^s Note 4 or Chap, XXV IL p. 25D French, E. I). 
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% ihe river both of these etymologies appear faulty. Iliuan thsang, who 
also visited this town, names it Fho lo na sse. He describes it as a large 
capital situated to the west and near the Ganges, being 18 or 19 li in length 
and five or six in breadth, ( The dwellings of the lower orders are very 
numerous, the population very considerable, and the number of houses more 
than ten thousand. There is a great crowd of merchants. The manners of 
the people are gentle and polished. All study with zeal. The principal 
part put faith in the heterodox doctrines, and there are but few who honor 
the law of Buddha, The climate is temperate and the soil produces grain 
and fruits ; the trees have an extraordinary growth, as also grasses and 
plants. There are more than thirty ipa to, and about three thousand 
priests and disciples, who all follow the doctrines of the less translation. 
There are about one hundred temples, in which ten thousand heretics wor- 
ship the self-existent God {Iswara),) They cut their hair, or wear it knotted 
above the head. They go quite naked and cover their bodies with ashes. 
The most pious live in continual austerities and seek to abandon life for 
death. To the north of the town is the river Pho lo na (Varan^) ; on its 
bank, about ten li from the town, is the Kia lan^ of the Deer-park ; there 
are about fifteen hundred priests and disciples, who all pursue the doctrines 
of the /ess translation. In the midst of the great enclosure is a temple more 
than two hundred feet high ; it is surmounted by a golden arrow. The found- 
ations are built with the stone An mou lo A*o, and the walls are of brick. 
This temple is surrounded by a hundred chapels ; all have arrows, and the 
divine images are all gilt. In the midst of the temple are the statues of 
Buddha and of a great number of other Tath%atas, sculptured in the stone 
Theon $hy^ The images of all are in the attitude of turning the wheel of 
the law (preaching.) — ^KL ''I ^ ' * 

(4.) The kingdom of Kia shi ; i. e. Kasiy a name still borne by 

the country and town of Benares, and signifying resplendent, ---KL 

(5) The Park of the deer of Immortal, — ^The site of this deer park is, I 

have little doubt, Sarnath, in the neighbourhood of which tlmre is to this day, 
as my friend Capt, Kittoe informs me, a rumna for antelopes. It is called 
in Pali Migaduyo, ‘ a place set apart for deer,' and was the site, as stated 
above, of the Mpatanan hall, famous as , the scene where Sakya first turned 
the wheel of the Law. I do not know whether there may not be some 
allusion to the Py chi foe {Praiyeka BujiAdJia) in the term ' Deer of the 
Immortal the Fratyekas being typified as the reader will remember (p. 10) 
by deer.— »J. W. L. ' 

(6) Among the five men, — The * five men' here alluded to arc the five 
bkihhtm who attended upon Sakya Muni while the latter was for six years 
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practising austerities on the banka of the Nih.jan river. TI.ey acoon.pauied 
him from Riijagriha in the full persuasion that ho was (iestiued to accomplish 
Buddlialiood ; but when they found their emneiated master under the neces« 
sity of restoring his strength by food, their faith failed them, and pronounc- 
ing him ‘‘ a glutton and a loose man/' they repaired to Benares and led an 
ascetic life. (Csoma de Korus, Analym of the Udo, leaves 102-200). The 
Pali Annals supply the rest of the story. On his attainment of Buddha- 
hood, Siikya resolves, in acknowledgment of their attentions to him for so 
long a period, to preach the Mamma first to these five ascetics ; and on 
enquiry finds that they are residing in the Mpaimian in the deer-park 
1^' (fligaddyo^ in Sanscrit a deer, and a place ?) at Benares. Thither 
f//’ he proceeds. On seeing him approach from4 distance, the five MiMm wake 
some jeering remarks upon his improved personal appearance, and resolve to 
show him no manner of respect. S£kya however penetrates their design, 
compassionately prevents them carrying it into execution, and finally ex- 
pounds the Law to them ^nd converts them.*’' This is the legend alluded to 
in the text. — J. W. L. 

(7) The Bha men Kiu tan.^Kin tan is the Chinese transcription of the 
Sanscrit Gautama, one of the numerous surnames of Buddha, and that more 
particularly used in India beyond the Ganges, where it has helped to form 
the name of the principal divinity of the Siamese Somonakodom, by tlie 
addition of the epithet Bomona (Bramana)^ Samanean. All Buddhist nations 
have this name in equal honor j in Tibet it is Geoutamf in Mandchou and 
Mongolian Godam. There is less agreement as to its proper signification ; 
for each of the nations that adore Buddha have upon this, as well as so many 
other points, such obscure and varying traditions as it is hardly possible to 
reconcile. Although Chinese books contain nothing satisfactory on this head, 
it may be not altogether useless to indicate briefiy what they do say. Accord- 
ing to them Shy kia, is the honorable name of Kiu tan. All men know^ 
say they, that Jou lai is descended from a Cha ii U (Kshatrya) prince ; 
but they do not know that Kiu tan was formerly a name of Shy Ida. In 
the beginning he had five names, which were indiscriminately given him ; 
Kiu tariy Kau che (sugar-cane), Jy choung (descendent of the Sun), She y 
(tranquil abode), and lastly Bhy hia^ which is now-a-days almost the only 
remaining one. 

Kiu tan is the family name of the Cha ii li kings ; it signifies in Sanscrit 
perfectly pure ^ or the Great Vanquisher of the earth. At the beginning of the 
present age there was a king named Ta mao (hsao.. Having abandoned his 

Turnour, Fdli BuddhisHcal Anmh^J, A, S. Vol, VTT, p. Blf>, 
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•kingdom to Ms minister, he went to the sage Kiu fmi to study the doctrine, 
and adopting the name of his master, he called himself the liilie Kiu tan. 

The name Ma is interpreted in a less confused manner. In Sanscrit 
it signifies capable of pieip, Sken pm, the principal wife of the king Kan 
che, had a son named Chang sheou, and the second wife had four. Shen 
■pen, to favour her son, induced the king to banish from the kingdom the 
other four children. Having arrived at the north of the Snowy Mountains, 
Pel ching, who was the fourth of these sons, became a king, built a city, 
and founded a kingdom which he called She y (tranquil abode). His father, 
iiaving repented of his exile, recalled the son, but the latter would not come ; 
when the king sighing, exclaimed, my son Shy MaP^ and hence the name. 

It is interesting to compare with this recital of the same circumstance, the 
extract from the Kah Gyur, by M. Ksoma de Kdros, given in note 9 Chap. 
XXIL— C. H.' 

The Singalese have two, apparently contradictory, accounts of the origin 
of the name Gautama. According to Clough (Singhal. Diet), Sakya Muni 
was so called because on entering upon religious life he followed the in- 
structions of the sage Gdtama, whom they suppose to be the same philo- 
sopher to whom the Nyaya system is referred. According to others, Gauta- 
ma is the proper name of the family in which Sakya was born. This latter 
opinion is evidently identical with that entertamed by the Buddhists of 
China. Now these two traditions give rise to the following difticulties : the 
biographers of Sakya, as far as at present known, do not say positively that 
he received the instructions of Gautama ; and even if he had, there is nothing 
to lead us to believe that for this single reason he adopted the title of 
Gautama, which signifies the Qauiamide* Secondly, the name of Gautama, 
is that of a descendant of the family of Gotama, a family which is one of 
the Brahmanical Gotras, or stocks. It would not appear that this could be 
that of a member of the warrior caste, as Indian jurisconsults affirm in the 
most positive manner that the Kshatryas have neither Gotras nor tutelary 
saints. It follows from this that Sakya could not bear a name which at 
once refers to the warlike tribe to which he belonged, and to the Brahman 
caste. The only way to solve th« latter difficulty is to suppose that the 
name Gautama belonged, not to Sakya Muni alone, but to the warrior tribe 
of the Sakyas, as the Chinese suppose. We know indeed that it is permit- 
ed to the Kshatryas to adopt the family name of their domestic priest ; and 
hence, to explain how the Sakyas came to be called Gautama, it is sufficient 
to suppose that they had a family priest or spiritual director, a descendant 
of Gotama. This purely Indian distinction betwixt the Brahmans, who 
have the right of designating their family by the name of the saint at the 
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head of it, and the ICsliatriyas, who foonw this name from their religions 
patron, may have been overlooked by the Buddhists, who do not recognise 
the distinction of caste to the same extent as the Brdlimans. Ignorance of 
this prescription, which is so intimately blended with Brahmanical organisa» 
tioii, may have given rise to these Singhalese traditions. The one may have 
tended to reconcile the title of Gaui amide with the existence of the cclc- 
hrated philosopher G6tama ; the other may have preserved the true tradi- 
tion without comprehending, or at least without seeking to explain it.-— E. i5, 

(8) Comerted Keou Un among the five men. — Keou Un is generally 
styled Keou U in Chinese Buddhist works. The following are the names 
of these five celebrated personages, according to Chinese books and Mongo- 
lian legends, in which the Sanscrit names are translated into Tibetan. 

1st. A jo Kiao chhm ju^ in Tibetan Tang shi Go di ni ga. — A jo^ says 
the Fan y ming it is a surname which signifies knowing ; Kiao chhin ju is 
the name of the family ; signifying In Pali the name is transcrib- 
ed Aja Kondanjan. He was of a Brahman family, and had in preceding 
states of existence performed the service of fire, and hence his family name. 
It belonged to the maternal uncle of Buddha. 

, ^2d. 0 pif or Asvajit, — ^The Fany ming i translates this word * one who^ 
mounts on horsehaokt* or * master of the horse j It is rendered in Tibetan 
whi^ signifies a horse.* O pi was of the family of 

Buddha. 

3d. Po ihit explained in Chinese as ‘ the little sage p in Tibetan Ngang 
zerit or Ming zan. He was also of the family of Buddha. 

4th. Shy ly Kiaye, that is, * tenfold strong Kasyapaj in Sanscrit 

Basabala Kasyapa, is also named in Chinese Pho fou, in Tibetan 
Lang ha. Pie was of the family of the maternal uncles of Buddha. Tlie Fun 
y ming i observes, that we must not confound him either with Maha Kasyapa# 
or with the three Kasyapas, XXrumlva Kasyapa, Kfadi Kasyapa, and Gaya 
Kasyapa. 

5th. Keou U thai tseu, or the prince royal Keou U, called by Fa hian 
Keou Un ; in Tibetan Kang den. He was the eldest son of king Hou fan 
wang, maternal uncle of Buddha. 

These five personages are called in Singalese books Paswaga MaMmm- 
ansi, or the five great priests. They were very learned Brahmans, and chief- 
ly expert in preaching, Having recognised the characteristic marks upon 
the person of the last Buddha, to wit, the thirty-two Assulakunu, and the 
two hundred and sixteen symptoms called they ascertained 

with certainty that he should become Buddha. Then adopted religious life, 
and followed and served him for the six years that preceded the date of his 
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attaining BuddhakoocL After having heard Ms first sermons in this condi« 
lion, they; entered npon eternal glory* . 

A Mongolian tract entitled a ** Mistort/ of the origin of the fo2ir verities 
of the whole Uwff narrates in the following terms the conversion of the 
five personages in question : 

** On the fifteenth day of the last month of spring of the year Broiih^ah^ 
€T * the iron cow f during evening twilight, Buddha terminated his spiritual 
occupations, which consisted in the entire subjection of the spirits of Nisbana 
j Nishpminaf birth) or the Seduction of hirth* At midnight he 
obtained Dyan Dhyana, the moet profound meditaiiOYC) or the Ugh* 

mt degree of ike sanctity of anchorites, and at sunrise he had attained the 
nature of a veriiaUe accomplished Buddha, esnisting of himself in supreme 
Bpirituality* 

The truly accomplished Buddha began then to turn the wheel of spiritual 
doctrine and to spread abroad the law, announcing that he had obtained 
victory over the depths of innate misery, that he had destroyed all the im- 
perfections which oppress the soul, and that he had become Buddha, the 
restorer of the world. Many among the people were seized with conster- 
nation and exclaimed, ** The king's son hath lost his reason Others pre- 
tended that he had quitted the throne and his country to marry a daughter 
of Sakya ; but others proclaimed that the king's son had become a. iritlg. 
accomplished Buddha, 

The Buddha then pronounced the following instructive discourse : Of 
what avail is it to present the people with the nectar of spiritual doctrine 
when instruction is wanting ? They have no ears to hear it, and it is use- 
less to explain He therefore retired anew into solitude in the country 
of ArsM, where he remained forty-nine days and as many nights to obtain 
a new Dgan, As soon as this was obtained, Esroun iegri (Brahma) ap- 
proached him, carrying in his hand a golden wheel with a thousand rays, the 
symbol of spiritual dominion, and said ; Truly thou hast not become 
Buddha for thine own welfare, but for that of ail the creatures in the world i 
deign to follow up the work and to spread abroad the doctrine." But the 
Buddha accepted not the invitation. The Malid Raja tegri (great kings of 
spirits) holding in their hands the Ndiman iukil (the eight sacrifices) came 
then and said to him : “ Master of tenfold strength ! great hero that hast 
vanquished all the innate seductions of the creature I deemest thou not fit 
that thou shouldst undertake the salvation of all beings?" Their request 
was equally rejected. Finally Khourmausda tegri (Indra) himself accom- 
panied by the thirty- two other tegri, approached Buddha to adore him, and 
rendered him all the honor meet for a Buddha, encircling the spot where he 
2' E 2 
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awclt. KhoumouBda, holding in his hand the Dmnuj erdent (the prociouj 
siiel!) said to liim ; “ Oh thou creator of the nectar of spirituality, who 
like unto a procious medicament, purgest and olean.st>st the creature from tiu; 
innate wickedness in which he slumbers, condescend to let ns hear thy 
majestic spiritual voice!” At this invitation were present the five priests 
and discijiles-of the Buddha, to wit I'ang shi Go <U ni ya, tTa tol, Nymui 
xen, Lang ia, and Zang den, who up to that moment had been unable to 
form a judgment of their master. Discoursing among themselves of the 
wisdom of Buddha, they said ; “ If Goodam hath become Buddha, we 
must necessarily adopt his spiritual doctrine j but if he have not yet arrived 
at the rank of Buddha, why should we worship him?” At the same 
instant Yang ski Go di ni ga, who perceived liimself on the eve of recogni- 
sing the Buddha, suddenly turned his eyes towards him and behold liis body 
shiaing With the lustre of gold, and encircled by a brilliant halo. Thoroughly 
convinced by this sign, he accomplished the first adoration due to the Buddha, 
and thus obtained the right of one day succeeding in his dignity. The four 
ether disciples followed his example, and similarly adored Buddlia. Tiiey 
said to him; ” Since thou art become the veritable Buddha of the world, 
deign to proceed to Vardnasf ; for it is there that the throne of a thousand 
by.gone Buddhas hath been j and it is there that thou shouldst ahido and 
tnm the wheel of the thu* addressed him in prayer, 

they did not quit the posture of adoration ; a new halo surrounded the Bud- 
dha, and his entire body emitted rays of inexpressible splendor. 

Yielding to the pressing importunities of his disciples, Sikya Muni arose 
and proceeded to VArinasi, to adore and occupy the throne of the thousand 
Buddhas ; he chose for his principal seat that of the three Buddhas of the 
present age of the world, OriehUons eidektcM {Krakuchehanda), Alimi 
chidakchi (Kanaka Muni) and Qerel xakikcM (Kasyapa). 

In the same year, on the fourth day of the month of mid-summer, 
the Buddha received, as his first disciples, the five priests mentioned 
above and communicated to them the principles of the four spiritual verities. 
The existence of misery is the first ; the second is that this immense misery 
extends its empire everywhere; final deliverance from this misery is tho 
third ; and lastly, the fourth is the infinite number of obstacles which oppose 
this deliverance. “Hence,” he added, “ you, who are priests, are equally 
subject to this misery, of which you should know the immensity; you should 
contribute to indicate to others the road of deliverance, and you should do all 
tkat you can to remove all obstructions/' 

(9) Mi /e.— See note 8— Chap. VI. 

(10) Keou HiuMithsang and the Chino- Japanese map append- 
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€d to this volume, caU this country Kiao chang mis in Sanscrit 
Kausitmbi. It is the name of an ancient town situated in the lower part of 
the Duab, and neighbourhood of Kurrat s it is also called Vatsapattana, 
The name of Kausdmbi comes from its founder, Kusamba (Wilson, Sanscrit 
Diet, p, 255, Sec. ed.) Hiuan thsang makes this kingdom six thousand in 
circuit, and describes it as very fertile. The climate is cold, the inhabi- 
tants are of a savage and ferocious character ; they nevertheless love study, 
and occupy themselves with science and the arts. There are about half a 
score of hia Ian, but in a state of extreme dilapidation ; nor were there 
more than three hundred priests and disciples ; these follow the doctrines 
of the Less Translation. There are fiifty chapels belonging to the heretics, 
who are extremely numerous in that country. In the town there is a great 
temple more than sixty feet high, where may be seen an image of Buddha 
carved in sandal wood, and fixed high upon the stone. This temple was 
constructed by order of the king Qu tho yan na, whose name signifies ^ Mani^ 
fested lovei * — KL 

M. Remusat observes that it may be doubted whether Fa hian personally 
visited this kingdom of Keois. than mi. He speaks indeed but vaguely of it, 
and instead of his usual expression, you arrive at such a place, “ you 
reach such a town,^’ lie contents himself with simply stating “ there is such 
a kingdom. The circumstances be reports are common to too great a 
number of places to enable us to fix its site with precision. The traveller's 
indications serve only to fix it at about 60 miles N. W. of Benares. — C. L. 

(ll) Kiu m la. — Hiuan thsang found the ruins of it in the south-east 
angle of the town itself. He says that the temple received its name from 
that of a chief named Kiu ue to (Ktisala ?) who founded^ it. In the inte* 
rior is a chapel dedicated to Buddha.* 
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Kingdom of Tha thsen,-~The Seng kia Ian Pho lo yue. 

Two hundred yeou yan} to the south, there is a kingdom 
called Tha thsen^^ where there is a ^eng hia Ian of the former 
Foe Iim They have excavated a great mountain of rock to 

^ Piun i tlan, B, LIV'. p, 4. 
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learnt wiiat lie lias been able to report from the people of the 

comitrj* 

NOTES. 

(1) --“About 270 leagues. 

(2) A kingdom named Thd thmi^ that is the Bakshina (the south), 

a clenomiiiation applied to the vast country called at present the Deccan, 
which is the vulgar pronunciation of 

(3) A mig kia Ian of the former Me Ma ehe. — The Buddha Kasyapa, 
whose religious epoch preceded that of S4kya Muni, is here spoken of. Kas- 
yapa is the third of the Tathagatas who have appeared in the kalpa in 
which we live. He is considered therefore to have lived about two millions 
of years before Sakya Muni. (See Chap. XX. note 39. — ICl.) 

(4) Pho lo yne in Indian signifies pigeon* — Pho lo yue is not the exact 

transcription of the Sanscrit word Faravata ; it is nearer that of 

Paraba, which in Mahratta and other dialects signihes rock pigeon* 
It would not be easy to determine in what part of the Deccan the monastery 
of the pigeon was situated; this indication of Fa liiun, who did not see 
it himself, is too vague to enable us to identify it among the numerous ex- 
cavations met with among the hills in India. Nevertheless, the fact of the 
existence of such a monument in the fifth century of our era, is important 
and interesting, and may lead to a modification of the opinion of many 
English savans who have visited India, that we are not warranted in ascrib- 
ing any considerable antiquity to these excavations. The celebrated H. H, 
Wilson, for instance, observes, A review of the religious revolutions of 
the Peninsula would be incomplete without some notice of the numerous 
and celebrated cavern Temples with which it abounds, and its other 
monuments of a religious character. The collections of Colonel Macken- 
zie furnish no addition to our knowledge of the former ; the subject is 
indeed capable of little except graphic illustration, and there being 
few drawings or plans of any . value relating to them. The omission 
is of little importance, for the topic has been handled in the Asiatic 
Researches, and in the transactions of the Bombay Literary Society, 
in the latter particularly by Mr. Erskine, in a manner that leaves nothing 
to desire. To extensive knowledge that writer adds sound judgment, discri- 
minative observation, distinct conception, and perspicuous description, and 
his account of Elephanta, and his observations on the Bauddha remains in 
India, should be studied attentively by all who would investigate the history 
of the Bauddhas and Jains. The caverna in general are Saiva and Baud« 
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dka* There are a few Jain excavations at Ellora, but none at Eiephanta or 
Keneri. There is no satisfactory clue to the <iate of any of these excava- 
tions, but there is reason to think that many of them hour a high antiquity. 
It may be questionable whether the Saivas or limiddhas^ took the lead in 
tliese structures, but there is some reason to suppose the former, in which 
case the Saiva appropriation being consequent upon the downfall of tlie 
Bauddha faith, Mr. Erskine observes the Elephanta caves cannot be mutdi 
more than eight centuries remote. The Bauddhas aceorditig to u tradition 
previously alluded to, came into the Peninsula only in the third century 
after Christianity and their excavations could not therefore have been made 
earlier than the hfdi or sixth. The Saims who formed similar caverns, 
were a particular sect, or that of the JogiSj as is proved by the sculptures, 
the large ear-rings, the emaciated penitents and the repetition of the details 
of DahMs sacrifice, a favorite story in the Saiva Purmm^ none of which 
are probably older than the eighth or ninth century/’ JOescrip* Catalog^w 
of the Mackenzie Colketionj Vol. I. p. Ixix. 

The Foe koite ki completely refutes the hypotheses of those wdio affirm 
that the Buddhists made their appearance in India only iu the third century 
of our era i a careful investigation of the environs of Patna, Gaya, and 
Benares would probably bring to light many of the monuments which Fa 
hian saw, and described. It is even probable that the monastery of the 
Pigeon still exists iu the rock of the Deccan where it was originally cut, and 
that its discovery is reserved for some learned Englishman who shall traverse 
the country in the character of an able enquirer and a practised observer. 


The description given by our traveller of these cave temples is by far too 
vague to enable us to identify them ; but the existence of suchin the Dekhan 
,.at this early period is sufficiently established by this important chapter, 
f Col. Sykes in his highly interesting Noiea on the Religious^ Moral, and 
S^Foliiical etate of hidia^ is of opinion that Fa hian alludes to the caves of 
lEliora, “Those who have rehd, says he, my description of the caves of 
Eliora, may be induced to recognise in these stupendous and magnificent 
works, the originals of Fa Man’s monastery and 1500 chambers. Considering 
the constant bias of human nature to enhance the value of that in which a 
personal interest is mixed up, .| am surprised the travellers from the Be- 
khan did not lead Fa hian a little more astray than they appear to have 
done. , My description of temples supported by Elephants and Lions, of a 
temple of three stories (Teen lokh), of windows pierced in the rock, of multi^ 
tudinous chambers, of the course of rivulets down the mountain and over 

locality, and finally, even the mm 
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ill ay be supposed to have originated in the flocks of blue pigeons which no 
doubt then, as now, inhabited the perforations in the mountains ; my de- 
scription, I repeat, offers so many matters of approximation to the general 
points of the inflated and distorted accounts given to Fa hian by tire people 
from the Dekhan, that it may fairly be permitted to us to consider that Fa 
hian is describing Ellora. The excavations in Salsette would afford the next ^ 
approximation, and after these the wonderous labours at Junir (Jooneer) 
and the Ajanta Ghat, Fa hian^s silence with respect to the Linga caves at 
Ellora, which he would have designated as those of the heretics, offers to 
my mind satisfactory proof that in his day they were not in existence. 
Apparently for the preceding 1000 years there had not been Hindu dynas- 
ties or a Hindu population sufficiently wealthy, po'werful, or numerous, to 
have produced them/’ — J. W. L. 

(5) Flying , — See note 2 of the preceding Chapter. 
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Books and Precepts collected by Fa hian. — Precepts of the IMo ho seng chhi. — 
Precepts of the Sa pho to.— The A pi tan. 

Proceeding in an easterly direction from the kingdom oiFho h 
nai, you return to the town of Fa Uanfoe^ Fa hian had from the 
first enquired for the Precepts ; but all the masters of the king- 
doms of India of the North had transmitted these from mouth to 
mouth, without ever reducing the volume to writing f on this ac- 
count he had come so far and had reached Mid«India. There, in 
a monastery of the Mo ho yan^ he obtained a collection of the 
Precepts. This was the collection of the precepts of the Mo 
ho mig chhi^ which from the time when Foe was in the world 
has been followed by the majority. This book was com- 
municated (to Fa hian) in the temple of Ohhi houan^ As for 
the other eighteen collections,* each has its professor who 
maintains it. The great Kouef differs not from the smaller ; 
when the smaller is not conformable, custom explains it,’^ But 
Fa hian obtained the most authentic and copious, those which 
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comprised most amply the traditions, in a eollecliou in which arc 
brought together tlie Precepts, forming perhaps seven thousand 
kie;^ these are the collected precepts of the Sa pho those 
observed by the ecclesiastics of the land of Thsbin But all these 
Precepts having been transmitted from master to master, by a 
uninterrupted tradition, have never been committed to writing in 
books,’** There were also in this collection sundry extracts from 
the forming about six thousand Kie. There was also 

a copy of the Sacred Books*® in two thousand live hundred Kie^ as 
also a copy of the sacred work on the means of attaining Pan 
ni kouan, consisting of about five thousand Kk ; and of the A 
pi tan of the Mo ho seng ckhL 

On this account Fa Man dwelt here three years, studying the 
books and the Fan^^ language, and copying the precepts. Tao 
olihing^^^ when he arrived at the Kingdom of the Middle, and be- 
held the law of the Blia men^ and all the clergy grave, decorous, 
and conducting themselves in a manner greatly to be admired, 
reflected, with a sigh, that the inhabitants of the frontiers of the 
kingdom of TO^ji-^were deficient in the precepts, and transgress- 
ed their duties ; and said that if hereafter he could become Poe, 
he wished that he might not be re-born in the country of the 
frontiers ; on tjiis account he remained and returned not. Fu 
Man, whose first desire was that the Precepts should be diflused 
and should penetrate into the land of Han, returned therefore 
alone. 

NOTES. 

(1) Pa Pataliputra. 

(2) To This would prove that in the nortliera part of India, 

which the Chinese call Northern Bian thsu, civilisation and the art of 
writing were not so extensively diffused as in Mid-India, situated on the banks 
of the Ganges, and its affluents. — Kl. 

(3) The precepts of the Mo po seng chhi /—That is, of the monks of the 
Great Convocation who compiled the precepts of Sakya. The Singalese tra- 
dilaons contain extremely iateresting particulars connected with this subject, 
and must be the more carefully studied as they exhibit certain differences 
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from tlie Mongol legends, and may on many points serve to modify and 
complete the extracts we have given of these. 

According to these traditions, in the eighth year of Ajassai (Ajatasatru), 
three weeks after the death of Buddha, five hundred monks, having set out 
from the town of Cmimnmv {Kmmagura)^ arrived at that of l^djagriha’^mu^ 
(Rajgriha). The king, apprised of their arrival and of their intention of 
promulgating the doctrine, prepared for them in the mount Wdbaliara^parh-^ 
maUyB a magnificently adorned dwelling. These monks, with Kasyapa at 
their head, took possession of it and sat down according to their eldership, 
leaving vacant the seat due to Ananda, The latter having attained the 
rank of Arhan made the same known to the assembly in an extraordinary 
manner ; the earth having opened in the middle of the hall, Ananda came 
up from this opening, and took the seat that had been reserved for him. 

Then Malui Kasyapa, addressing the assembly, asked with what portion 
of the doctrine they would first engage themselves. They decided on 
the Venna pittaka (Vinaya pittaka), and Upalisthuvira was charged to ex- 
pound it. The care of commenting on the Sutra pittaka^ which contain the 
discourses addressed to men, devolved upon Ananda, who explained all the 
passages upon which he was questioned by Kasyapa, and composed the Dier* 
ganikdya (Dirghanikaya) which contains the sixty-two bana-wmra. (Each 
tjana-wara consists of two hundred and fifty gathas or verses.) The Mad* 
dimenikaya (Mudhyamanikdya) which is a portion of the Sutra pittaka^ and 
contains eighty thousand bana-wara, having been compiled and set in order, 
the first disciple of Dammtmherrini-maha''Teraonwahansey^ was charged 
to prepare it for the remembrance of man, Saninktenikaya (Samyuk- 
tanikaya) which is another part of the Butra pittaka^ composed of a hun- 
dred hmta^wdra^ was compiled and divided into two parts under the 
editorship of Malia Kasyapa and his disciples. The Augoiterni&dya 
(Angottaranikaya) containing two thousand bana-wara, and which also 
forms part of the Sutra pUiaka^ was distributed into two parts, of which 
Anurudda, assisted by his first disciple, undertook the compilation. 

Next the Abhidharma pitiaka^ which contains the discourses preached to 
the gods, was compiled and divided into two parts by the five hundred 
monks ; who further collected in two classes, the inferior works, such as the 
Souiiernipata (Sdtranipdta) the Dkarmapadeya, &c. This collection of 
precepts, also prepared by Maha Kasyapa and his five hundred priestly 
confreres, was completed in seven months.* 

A hundred years after the death of Buddha, tbe king Kulasoka invited 
SaUa Kamy Yasa (Sarvakdme Tasa) and other Arhans to the number of 
* Sac, ajid Hist. Books of Ceylon ; Vol, I, p, 32. 
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seven bundrecl, to a convocation at F«Mla/i (Vaisfili) in the .. temple 
daw. There he interrogated them upon t!ie Intewir rneadd (Sthaviravuiia) 
and the Vinaya, and charged them to set these in ord<‘r : which wus accom- 
plished in six months. 

la the lost place, the king Dharmasoka having asked MoggaU^pniia-^ 
Tlmmahastervira, and a thousand other Arhans to make a new eolleotimi 
of the laws of Buddha, they assembled at Pdklup (Pataliputra) in the 
temple of Asocarafmmfx (AsokdrSma), and completed this third collection 
in the space of nine months, the 235th year of Buddha, and the i;th of 
Dharmasoka. — C. L. 

(4) The temple of CMi hoiimi.^At first sight one might infer from 
this passage that the temple here spoken of was in the town of Pa limifoei 
it was however in the kingdom of Kosala. (See Chap. XX.) It is wcH 
to remark here, that for .a moment our traveller interrupts the narration 
his journey. He is not at the end of it; he has yet many fatigues to under- 
go, many dangers to encounter ; but the religious purposes which encouraged 
him to undertake his long pilgrimage are fulfilled. He has reached the 
country where he can cultivate the sacred tongue, discourse of the precepts 
with enlightened ecclesiastics, meditate upon and collect them. No other 
land offers such resources ; ho sojourns thea-efore there^ and having in a 
manner settled himself, recapitulates the results be had obtained up to that 

, moment. India of the North which he first visited, was to him a land of 
; little interest ; a sterile and almost savage country, which he had rapidly 
“ traversed to reach that holy land, that classic scene where the monunumt^ 
and traditions of his religion were preserved intact,— -Mid- ludia. Scarcely has 
he entered it when he is every where received with tokens of interest and 
respect by his co-religionists, who applaud his courage and his zoul .lad 
press him to satisfy tlieir curiosity. Thenceforward temples and holy places 
succeed each other at short intervals, and it was in one of tlie most magni- 
ficent of all that he had seen, in the temple of Chhi houmt, one of 
most celebrated places of the worship of Buddha, that he for the first time 
obtained a copy of the Precepts. — C. L. 

(5) The eighteen collsclitms.—Tbeire are two ways of dividing the sacred 
hooks; either in twelve collections ry;o«, classes) which at once contain 
those of the Greal and the Less Tranalation ; or into eigliteen oiasses, wldoli 
are divided equally hetwe'en these two doctrines. The nine oiasses of books 
devoted specially to the Great Translation are, the Ufra, the Gaya, the 
GiM, the Uihdsa, the J4iaka, the Abkutadharma, the lIMm, tlie ral 

the Vpadem are 
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not included, because^ says to Td cM iouldn^ Isfc? in tbe G'rfi'ia^ Tt'ansla- 
iion^ the supreme law is simply announced, without thence deducing motives 
{Yin Fo^<a^^, Niduna) ; 2d, discourses and mstmcfcions ( Feo?i pJio ti 
Upadesa) are suppressed as useless because perfect reason alone is addressed ; 
3d, eternal truth is alone exhibited without the necessity of metaphors or 
comparisons (F/iO for its illustration.’^ 

The last three works are, on the contrary, suited for the Less Translation, 
which has not the Vaipuii/dj the Vydkaram^ nor, the Uddnu. In the Less 
Translation the law of life and of extinction are alone treated of; there 
Is therefore no Pp foe ho (Vaipulya), As men of the Less Translation are 
Tillable to become Buddhas, there is no Ha hia io (Vydkarana), nor any 
Yeou iho m (Udana), because they have need to borrow motives in order to 
, speak. t The nine classes of books of the Less Translation are therefore the 
Sutras f the Geyast the HihasaSt the Mtakas^ the AhhuiadkarmaSf the Am* 
and the UpmUsas. 

According to the Buddhists of Nepal, the original body of the holy scrip- 
tures amounts, when complete, to 84,000 volumes, which are designated, 
cither collectively or separately, Siitra and BharmUi or by that of Buddha* 
mchna (words of Buddha). Sakya Sinha first collected the doctrines of 
his predecessors, to which he added those peculiar to himself. The words 
Tantra and Purdna are ordinarily employed, though in a very vague manner, 
to distinguish the esoteric and exoteric doctrines, and it would appear that 
they should be applied more particularly to those of the Upadesa and 
Vydkaram: the Gdthas^ the JdtakaSf and the Avadaiias would appear, 
according to Mr, Hodgson, rather to be subdivisions of the Vyakaranus 
than distinct classes*-^C, L* - 

(6) The great three lroi^B“''(4mlpond pret^m 

ones, and in a manner complete the dogma of the triad, the basis of Sanaa- 
nean theology. Jou la’i^ when he began to perfect right intelligence, 
addressing himself to the chief among his disciples, opened to them the pre- 
cepts of the three Kcueif to quit evil, to return to good, and to establish 
the root of entrance into reason. The commentary upon the Hoa yan king 
says; The three precious ones are whatever is the most excellent and 
of the best omen. These are the three supports by means of which great 
matters are to be distinguished, all the roots of the virtues to be produced, 
the evils of life and death to be removed, and the joys of Ni pan to be 
obtained. They are called the three stays or rests, 

ist. nesting npon Buddha, ICoueli has the signification of return, i. e. 

^ &an tsnngfa sou, B. XXXIII, p. 26 v. 
t Ta chi ton lun, quoted in the same, B. XXXIV, p. 20. 
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revolting against the master of etil and returning to the master of goodness. 
Resting upon the great intelligence of Buddha, you escape the three uii- 
clcannesses (that of the sword, of blood, and of lire), and tree yourself from lite 
and death in the three worlds. Hence the sacred text, In resting upon 
Foe, you never more return to the other spirits whom the heretics adore.’ ^ 
2d. Resting the Xa«?.*^This signifies that what Foe hath said, in- 

struction or teaching, may be set in action and should be practised by all mexu 
Such is the doctrine of ancient traditions. To return, is to qrrit bad laws and 
attach one’s-self to the true law. In resting upon what Foe has taught, you 
are enabled to come forth from the three uncleannesses, and are emancipated 
from the evil of birth and death in the three worlds. Hence the sacred text, 
He who rests upon the Law is for ever incapable of killing or hurting.” 

3d. Resting upon the Men of the three revolutions who leave 

their homes (i, e. embrace religious life), are heartily united in the law re- 
vealed by Foe, and are hence called Smg* Those who revolt against such 
sectaries as follow heretical practices j those whose hearts are given up to 
the ecclesiastics of the three revolutions ; those who believe in the commu- 
nion of men of right practice and rest upon it ; such succeed in escaping ’ 
from the three unclean things, and from the pains of life and death in tlie 
three worlds. Hence it is written in the holy text, ** He who returns to the 
ecclesiastics and rests upon them, never changes again and cannot rest upon 
men addicted to heresy,”* — C. L. 

(7) Custom explains The passage is somewhat obscure, and ac- 
cording to M. Laudresse may mean, ihe commenierg es^pkins 

(8) Kie. — ^This is the abbreviated Chinese transcription of Gatha 
verses, — Kl, 

(9) The collected precepts of the Ca pho to. — ^There are five classes of 
precepts which form the treasure of precepts taught by the Tathagata, and 
these have been divided in the following manner ; When the venerable of 
the Age had attained his thirty-eighth year and had obtained the law, he 
proceeded to the town. The king having finished his lenten meal, directed 
Raholo to wash the platter. In doing so the latter carelesbly let it fall, and 
thus broke it into five pieces. That very day many hhi/ishns said to Foe, 

The platter is broken into five pieces.” Foe replied; “In the five 
hundred years immediating following my death, wicked Ifhlhshus shall divide 
the treasure of the Pi ni (Vinaya) into five classes.” It afterwards so hap- 
pened that five disciples of the rank of Teon pho khieou to (perhaps the 
Sanscrit Vpagupta) divided the great treasure of the precepts of 

; to their own views, in the following manners : 
r--;,, tmngfu sou, B. IX. p. 16 v. 
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1st. Tan X 0 OU jf<?, or Tan mo khkou U, — word signifies the desirnc^ 
imi of darkness (apparently Tamoghna). This class is also called 

the ^ Treasure of the law d and the ** Precej)ts divided into four parisd^ 
It is said in the Ta tsy king ; After my Ni phan, all my disciples shall 
collect the twelve classes of the sacred books ; they shall copy them, study 
them, bring them to the highest perfection, and shall piiblish the words 
thereof, which shall be called the Destruction of dat^kness. Tiiis class shall 
be that of Tan won ied^ The four parts of these precepts are ; 1st, the law 
of tha Pi khieoxi ; 2d, the law of the JP* kkieouni; 3d, the law of those 
who have received the prohibitions ; and 4 th, the law of the departed* 

2d. Sa pho to, — ^This Sanscrit word signifies the snmf or the precepts qf 
the lectures (of Vpasi). This class is likewise called the True Late of t?te 
three tvorlds. It is said in the Ta tsy king i After my Ni phan all my 
disciples shall collect the twelve classes of the sacred books ; they shall un- 
ceasingly study them ; and they shall add explanations and commentaries, 
so as entirely to solve all difficulties. This class shall be that of the Sa 
pho to,” 

3d. Kia se Kouei, — This Sanscrit word signifies * contemplation of the 
double void f it is the rule of perfect existence. It is said in the I'a tsy 
king; ** After my Ni phan all my disciples shall collect the twelve classes 
of the sacred books ; they shall say that there is no more Ego, and shall 
thus cast away their errors as dead carcases. 

4th. Mi s?ia se* — This Sanscrit word implies < that which is not manifest 
and cannot be percemdJ This class is also called tliat of the precepts 
divided into fit^ parted* It is said in the Ta tsy king; “After myNi 
phan, all my disciples shall collect the twelve classes of sacred books* The 
similitudes of earth, water, fire, air, shall not exist; there shall Be naught 
but empty space. This class shall be that of the Mi sha sed* The five 
parts of these precepts are, 1st. The observances of the Pi khieou; 2d, 
Those of the Pi khieou ni. 3d, The law of received prohibitions ; 4th* 
The law of the departed ; 5th, The law of the monks. 

5th. Pho thso fou to. — This Sanscrit word signifies ^ calf d It is said 
that in very remote antiquity there was an immortal who had sexual con- 
nexion with a calf. The latter produced a sou, and hence the name calf 
remained in the family. In this class ate discussed the vanity of Ego as 
well as the five collections (form, perception by the senses, reflection, 
action, and knowledge). It is said In the Ta tsy king ; “ After my jN% phan 
all my disciples shall collect the twelve classes of the sacred books. All 
0 haU proclaim that there is but one Ego, and they shall not explain the 
F 2 
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i;tinilitiuk of tlie void* 114^ shall be oalied the of tlu* IViw ikm Jhu 

(10) })"ere fwi commiiied io w^W/iw//**— lu Coyloii, fn^rn tlie tmic of tiie 
introduction of Buddhism in that island under liing Dcveny Faetissa (23d 
years after the death of Buddha) to the time of kirig Valagambu ((U3 years 
and 9 mouths after the same epoch), the Buddhist doctrines were trausnutted 
only by tradition and preaching* But at this time thirty-six learned priests 
taking counsel together, and being of opinion that in after ages there might 
arise priests of inferior capacity, collected together by the authority of tiu; 
king, five hundred priests of recognised learning and sanctity ; and having 
assembled at a placed called Matula, began collecting and transcribing the 
sacred books.f—C, L. 

(11) A pi tan: — A Sanscrit word (Abhidharma) signifying * i/te peerie-cs 
Ifawi^ it is one of the three Tsang or * reeepiadest^ that is, one of the 
three classes of books which contain the text and the sense of the laws* 
(See Chap. XVI. note 22)* 

According to another classidcation of the sacred books, there are eig/ii 
containanis which comprise the different kinds of kingy the IWy the lun 
and the cheou^ King signifies latv, a comtant and unchanging thing* 
"Whatever the saints have ruled, is called law ; that which the heretics can 
neither change not destroy^, is called constant, or invariable. Liu is the 
law ; it is that which distinguishes the light and the weighty, and withstands 
sin. Lim are the discourses which expound the most profound meaning of 
the laws. Cheou signifies vom i it designates prayers and invocations. 
Amotigst all these books there are different ones for the great and the km 
translation, for the Ching wen (Sravaka) and the Touan kio (Fratyeka 
Buddha). Those of the CMng wen are ; 1st. The * recepiack of the king/ 
which comprises the four A han (Agama). A han signifies * the peerkm 
law/ because the law of the age admits of comparison with no other law. 
The four A han are ; the long A han (dirg%ama), the mean A han (madyn- 
indgama), the mixed A han (samyukt^ama), and the suppkmeuiarg 
A han (angottaragama), which, doubtless by mistake, the commentator 
in the iSan tsangfa sou quotes as the first. 2d. The receptacle of the Pre- 
cepts, in which are comprised those of the four Fen (degrees), namely thobc 
of the Pi kheou, of the Pi khieou ni, of the Cheou kidi (received prohibi- 
tions) and of the Mm ckang (terminated disputes) ; the ten Sotmg (lec- 
tures), of Foe^s disciple Veou pho U and others. 3d. The receptacles of 
the discourses, that is, the Apt tan and others. 4th. The receptacle of 

t U. XX, p. 17 and sequel 
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praters : this includes the D?iarani^ to remove all sickness and avoid all 
evil. Dharani is a Sanscrit word signifying invocation^ or that which will 
promote good and restrain evil. The four Tsang are peculiar to the Pratye- 
ka Buddhas. 5th. The receptacle of the Mng^ in which are comprised the 
Miaofa yun hoa Jcmg, the Tafang Foe hoa yen^ and other King, 6tb. The 
receptacle of the precepUf such as the Shen Mai Mng of the Phou sas, the 
prohibitions of the Fan loang and others. 7th. The receptacle of the dis- 
courses, such as the chy tou hin, the Shy ty Mng, and others. 8th. 
The receptacle of the prayers, such as the Ling yen cheou, the Ta pet, and 
other prayers.* — C. L. 

(12) A copy of the sacred We have seen that this word applies 

more particularly to the Sutras, (Chap. XVI. note 24). The enumera- 
tion which Pa hian here gives of the collection he had made is one of the 
most interesting points of his narrative ; and the number of the Qdlhas or 
verses he assigns to each book, proves that many of these works were very 
extensive. We have thought it right to enter upon some special details 
connected with this subject ; but we must again refer to the more general 
classification given by M. Remusat, in the notes to Chap. XVI, — C. L. 

(13) The Fan language s i. e. the Sanscrit. — Kl. 

(14) Tachhing , — The last of the little band who accompanied our pil- 
grim from Chhang *an» See Chap. I. 
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Kingdom of Chen pho.— Kingdom of To mo li ti.— Fa hian embarks.— He ar- 


rives at the kingdom of Lions. 

Following the course of the Ganges towards the east the dis- 
tance of eighteen yeou yan,^ you arrive at the great kingdom 
Chen phof on the southern bank of the stream^ In the chapels 
of Foe on our route, and in four places where Foe sat, they have 
erected towers which are apparently inhabited by ecclesiastics.® 
Thence proceeding easterly about fifty yeou yanf you come to the 
kingdom of To mo U ti} There is the embouchure into the sea,® 
* Boa yen king, quoted in the San tsang fa sou, B. XXXI, p. 6 v. 
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In this king.Ioiu there are tweiity-fimr Uu Uut, all peo{>leii 
by the clergy, and the Law of Poe is nourishing. 

Fa hiau dwelt there two years, occupied in transcribing the 
sacred books and depicting the iningos. At this time some mer- 
chants putting to sea in large vessels, shaped their course to the 
south-west ; and in the beginning of winter, the wind being then 
favourable, after a navigation of fourteen nights and as many 
days, he arrived at the Kingdom of Lima.’’ The people of the 
country (of To mo li ti) assert that this kingdom is about seven 
hundred geou yaw* distant from their’s. It is situated on an 
island ; it is fifty yeou yan'‘ from east to west, and from north to 
south, thirty yeou yan.'^ To the right and to the left there are 
small islets to the number of a hundred ; their distance from eacli 
other is in some cases ten li, in others from twenty to two hun- 
dred li; all are dependent upon the great island. Many preci- 
ous things and pearls are procured there. Tliere is a district 
whiep produces the jewel ilfo «*,“ and which may be about ten li 
sqhare. The king sends thither people to protect it, and when 
they have gathered the jewels he takes three pieces out of every 
ten. ^ 

, ^ . NOTES. 

(1) EigAteen yeou yam. About 24 leagues.— Kl. 

(2) The great kingdom of Chen yo .— Champa or Cham^ 

papun, IS the name of the ancient capital of Kama, king of Anga deaa, 
•and elder brother, by his mother, of the Pdndu princes, being the son of 
Siirya and Kunti before the marriage of the latter with Pdndu. The town 
for this reason bore also the name of Kamapura, and it was situated on the 
site of the present Bhaghulpare, or at least not far from that place. We 
have seen that the kings of Anga, were for a long time the suserains of the 
princes of Magadha, bat that the latter emancipated themselves from their 
tributary condition under the. reign of Mfiha,Padma, who with his son Bim- 
bas^a overcame the kingdom of Anga and made it a province of their own 

Hmn thsang places the kingdom of Chen pho in Mid-India, and gives it 
four thousand « in circumference, the capital was protected on the north 
by the Ganges, and was more"than' forty li in circuit. <* The country, he 
buds, la fertile, the eUmate warm.»: In his time there were half a score of 
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Mu imif for tiic mml }H«rt in a ilal© of dikpltlaiioii i auil mt more Ihiiii 
two lu»iclr<stl firnmks. The heretiej had about twenty fempios,* The i»m« . 
Cham|)a k still foinul on sottm lu^served in that of *' 

--K1. 

(3) MaMied bp eee/eiw«flea,— We may infer from this ©xpreaiion 

that Fa Ihnn did not land from the vessel in which he ikscendecl the 

Bangea*'— Eh . 

(4) Nm^ip^ip pmn yen#.— About 6S leagwci. — Kh 

(%>) Ai iim Mnpd&m qf 5 fb me it li'*— Hiutn Ihiang calls tbk kingdom 
Tm fm fy Ih ** It b«knp, ttys h©,, to Mid-Iodk s It Is fourtoen b^hdred 
a in extent and its eopital is ton II In olrowmferonoe* It Is #11 th^ 

%m sho% and freafe trailo k them oftrried on by land nnd by lie \ 

found there ten kia Ian inhabited by more than a thousand monks. Tha / 
heretics had about fifty temples. Hard by the town was a tower erected' 
by king Asoka in honor of a throne of the four past Buddhas, and of other 
memorials of their lives and acts, of which traces existed in the neighbour- 
hood.f To mo U ti or Tan mo ly U, is the transcription of i 

Tdrnratiptif which signifies spotted with coppet\^^ The place which 
formerly bore this name is the modern Tumlook, on the right bank of the > 
Huglili (more properly Rupnarain) not far from Calcutta. The Mahavansa 
calls it TdtnalUiif corresponding exactly wdth our author’s transcription. 

This country enjoyed, according to the Buddhists, great renown in ancient 
times. At the close of the 5th century before our era, the king Dkarmd* 
sokut sovereign of all Jambiuhvipa, despatched to the king of Ceylon an 
ambassador who embarked at this port. According to the narratives of 
Fa hian and Hiuan thsang, this town was still of considerable importance in 
the 5th and 7th centuries. — KI. 

It is well to remark that, according to Wilson, the name of this province / 
is Tiimalipti (affected with sorrow); whence it follows, if this orthography 
be correct, that there is no need to invent the form Tdmralipti in order to 
infer from it the Pali E, B. . j 

(6) The entrance to the sea : — that is, of the Ganges. This circumstance . 
leaves no doubt regarding the situation of this country, and we may further 
infer from the account of Fa hian, that the Hughli was in his time one of the 
principal branches of the Ganges. — IQ. 

(7) The hinpdom of Lions, — In Chinese, 8se tseu houe^ which is the trans* 

lation of the Sanscrit (* having lions')* Hiuan thsang writes the 

name Beng Ha lo^ and says that the country is comprised within the limits 

Plan i tian, B. LXXV. art, 1^, 
t Ibid, art. 18. 
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of India, He gives it seven thousand U In circumference ; and Uie princiiJul 
town 40 ll He adds that this island was formerly called that; of * Jewels,'' 
because of the number of precious things it produced.* Further details 
will be found in the notes to the following chapter.— Kl. 

(8) Setfen /mndred yeoxi -About 9S0 leagues. — Kl. 

(9) 'Fifty ymu yan. — 68 leagues, — Kl, 

(10) 2 /eow 3^an .—about forty leagues. As M, Remusat remarhs^ 
these distances and their proportions are accurate ; but Fa Inan is deceived 
precisely as Eratosthenes was in giving greater extent to Ceylon in longitude 
than in latitude. By the little islands grouped to the right and the left, it 

is evident that he means the Maldives. — C. L. 

(11) The jewel Mo nL — In the original Mo ni chm cku properly signi- 
fying pearl f but in the general sense to be here taken, a 

Mmii in Sanscrit, is a jeweif precious stone} and corresponds in some mea- 
sure with the Chinese c/m, Fearls are called in the same 

language ; but a precious stone is called the jewel of Mani ; pearls more- 
over are not here spoken of, but carbuncles, which are said to emit rays 
of light in the night time. The description of the Ma«i given in Buddhist 
works is fabulous. — Kl. 



CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


Description of the kingdom of Lions.— Prints of the feet of Foe.— MonasKiry 
of the Mountain without Fear, — The tree Pei to. The tooth oi Foe, — Ceremo- 
nies performed in honor of it,— Chapel of Po thi,— The Samanean 1’Ua mo 
kiu thi. 

This kingdom* was originally uniRhabited by man j only demons, 
genii,“ and dragons dwelt there. Nevertheless, merchants of other 
coixntries trafficked with them. When the season for the traffic 
came, the genii and the demons appeared not, but set forward their 
precions commodities marked with the exact price ; if these suit- 
ed the merchants, they paid the price and took the goods.* As these 
traders went, and came, and sojourned, the inhabitants of other 
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kiugdoms learnt that this country was very beautiful ; these also 
came, and eventually established a great kingdom. 

This coixiitry is temperate^ the vicissitude of winter and 
summer is unknown. The grass and the trees are jever ver- 
dant. The sowing of the fields is at the pleasure of the people ; 
there is no (fixed) time for that. 

When Foe arrived in this country he was desirous of convert- 
ing the wicked dragons.* By the strength of his divine foot, he 
left the print of one of his feet to the north of the royal city, and 
the print of the other on the summit of a mountain.* The two 
traces are at the distance of fifteen from each other* 

Over the mark of that to the north of the royal city, they have 
built a great tower forty ckang^ high. It is embellished with 
gold and silver, and the most precious materials are combined to 
form its walls. They have moreover erected a seng kia lan^ 
called the Mountain without Fear^^ where are five thousand 
ecclesiastics. They have erected a hall to Foe, with carvings in gold 
and ill silver. Amongst all the precious things to be seen there, 
is an image of blue jasper, two cka^ig high ; its entire body is 
formed of the seven precious things. It sparkles with splendour, 
and is more majestic than can be described. 

Many years had now elapsed since Fa Man left the Land of 
Han the people with whom he had mingled were men of foreign 
lands. The hills, the rivers, the plants, the trees, — every thing 
that had met his eyes, was strange to him. And what was more, 
those who had begun the journey with him were now separated 
from him ; some had remained behind, and some had died. Ever 
reflecting on the past,*® his heart was thougthful and dejected. 
Suddenly, while at the side of this jasper figure, he beheld a 
merchant presenting in homage to it a fan of white lute- 
string of the country of TdnF Without any one perceiving it, 
this excited so great an emotion that the tears flowed and filled 
his eyes. 

The ancient kings of tliis country sent to the Kingdom of the 
Middle in quest of the seeds of the tree Fei toF They planted 
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these alongside the hall of Foe. ”Wheii the tree was about twenty 
high it leant to the south-east. The king, fearful that 
it would fall, caused it to be supported by eight or nine pillars, 
which formed an enclosure supporting it. The tree, in the centre 
of the place where it was propped up, put forth a branch which, 
perforating the pillar, descended to the earth, and took root. Its 
size was about four weiJ*' These pillars, although cleft in twain, 
and thrown down, have not been removed by the people. Beneath 
the tree they have erected a- chapel in which there is a seated 
image. The Clergy of Keason habitually and unremittingly wor- 
ship it. 

In the city they have moreover erected an edifice for a Tooth 
of Foe. It is entirely constructed with the seven precious things. 
The king purifies himself and abstains from the observance of 
br^hmanical rites. The inhabitants of the city possess faith and re- 
verence, and are firm in their convictions. From the earliest times 
of this kingdom, they have never experienced famine, scarcity, 
calamity, or trouble. The clergy have in their treasury an infi- 
nity of precious things, and Mo ni beyond price. The king 
having entered into this treasury, beheld a jewel Mo ni, and 
immediately felt a desire to carry it away. Three days after he 
tnade amends. He sent for the clergy, and prostrating himself 
before them, repented. Opening his heart to them, he said, 

I desire that you should enact a law, forbidding future kings to 
enter your treasury ; at least, until they shall have accomplished 
forty sacrifices in the character of mendicants ; then let it be lawful 
for them to enter.” 

The town is inhabited by many magistrates and grandees, and 
the merchants Sa The houses are beautiful, and the 

public edifices well adorned. The streets and the roads are level 
and straight. In all the crossways there are halls built for 
preaclfing. On the eighth, the fourteenth, and the fifteenth day 
of the moon, they erect a lofty pulpit, and a great multi- 
tude of the four castes assembles to listen to the Law. The natives 
of the country assert that they may have amongst them altogc- 
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tlier from fifty to sixty thousand ecclesiastics, who that all eat in 
common. The hiiig, moreover^ has in the town, five or sixj 
thousand whom he supplies with food in common, 
these are hungry, each takes his own pot, and goes in quest of 
what he requires. They only take as much as their pots will 
contain quite full, and return. ^ 

The tooth of Foe*® is commonly exposed to the public in the 
middle of the third moon. Ten days beforehand, the king, 
having selected a large elephant with great care, sends a preacher, 
who, clad in royal robes and mounted on the elephant, heats a 
drum and calls out, saying, The l^Tiou sa, in the course of three 
A seng practised mortifications without regard to his person 
or his life. He relinquished the queen his wife ; he tore out his 
eyes to give them to a man ; he cut his own flesh to redeem a pi- 
geon ; he sacrificed his head to present it in alms ; he cast his body 
to a famished tiger, and spared not even the marrow of his hones, 
Thus, by such austerities, and by the practice of mortifications for 
the good of all living beings, even thus did he become Foe. During 
the forty nine years that he continued in the world, he preached 
the law, and converted by the doctrine. Those who were un- 
settled, he confirmed ; those who knew not the rules, knew them. 
All living creatures were thus saved, and he entered into Ni 
houan ; since his Ni houan 1497 years*® have elapsed. When the 
Eyes of the World were quenched, all living beings experienced 
deep sorrow,” Ten days after this, the tooth of Foe is conveyed 
to the chapel of the Mountain withont Fear, Every man in the 
kingdom, enlightened by the doctrine, and anxious to promote 
happiness, comes from his quarter, to level the roads, to adorn the 
highways and streets, to scatter all sorts of flowers and perfumes. 
Then, after the chaunts, the king causes to be displayed on both 
sides of the road, representations of the five hundred successive 
manifestations*® in which the Fkou m assumed different forms ; 
such as that of 8iu fa non, the transformation into lightning,®* that 
of the king of the elephants,®* and that of the stag-horse.*® These 
figures, painted in various colours, are carefully executed and ap- 
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pear living. At last the tooth of Foe k carried through the 
midst of the road, and is adored wherever it passes. Arrived at 
the chapel of the Moimtam without Fear, they ascend into 
the hall of Foe ; they burn there perfumes, making accumulated 
clouds; they perform religious acts without intermission night 
and day the whole of the ninety days. The tooth is then con- 
veyed back to the chapel in the town. This chapel is very ele- 
gant; during 4he day, they open the gates and perform the 
ceremonies according to the law. 

To the east of the without Fear there is a hill on whicli 

is a chapel named Po where there may be two thousand 

ecclesiastics. Amongst their number is a Samaneaii ot great 
virtue, named Tha mo km th whom the people of the country 
hold in great veneration. He hath dwelt in a stone house near 
forty years, constantly occupied in charitable acts. He has sue** 
ceeded in domesticating in the same house serpents and rats, 
without either doing injury to the other. 

■ NOTES. 

(1) This kingdom.^TliQ fabulous origin of Ceylon, as detailed by Iliuan 
thsang^ is evidently borrowed from traditions collected in the place itself, 
or drawn up fi*om the originals, although differing in some notable respects 
from the accounts of the Singhalese. According to the Chinese traveller^ 
the daughter of a king of southern India, set out on a lucky day, to marry 
the prince of a neighbouring country. Her escort fled at the sight of a Hon, 
leaving her exposed to his attack. But the king of the lions, placing her 
upon his back, bore her away to his den, situated in a remote part of tlie 
mountains. There he caught deer for her, and brought her fruits, and 
furnished all her wants according to the season. For months and years that 
princess lived with him, and eventually becoming enceinte, she brotight forth 
a son and a daughter, who in form were human, although begotten by a 
being of so different a nature. The son grew apace, and soon acquired 
strength equal to His' father. Having attained puberty, and become sensible 
of his manly virtue, he inquired of his mother, How can a beast of the 
forest be my sire, when my mother is human ? Not being of the same species 
how cim they copulate The mother having apprised him of what had 
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formerly happened,— Men and beasts, he added, are of natures xvkolly dis- 
tinct ; let us immediately fly from this place and return no more.^^ Be- 
fore fleeing,^’ rejoined the mother, ** let us be sure that we can.^’’ The sou 
then began to follow the lion ; he climbed the mountains with him ; traversed 
the defiles, and examined the passes with care : then one day when his sire 
w^as far away, he took his mother and sister in his arms and reached the 
places of human habitation. The mother said; ** Let us carefully conceal 
our secrets, and avoid repeating our history ; for if it become known, men 
will despise us. Let us go hence to the kingdom of my father ; we are in*, 
secure in a land where the religion of the people is different from our own*^^ 
The inhabitants having asked them whence they came, they replied, Wo 
are originally of these countries ; exiled into far-away parts, children and 
mother, we mutually aid each other and seek our homes again. The 
people of the country, touched with compassion, immediately hastened to 
provide them with whatever they required. Meanwhile the king of the 
lions, returning to his cave, and finding neither his dear son nor daughter, 
issued furiously from the depths of the mountains and sought the dwellings 
of men. The earth shook with his roar. He attacked both man and beast, 
destroying every thing that had life. The inhabitants came out immediately to 
take and destroy him. They beat the drums, sounded the great conchs, 
and armed wnth cross-bows and spears, formed themselves into bands 
the better to resist the danger. The king commanded them to keep toge- 
ther, and putting himself at their head, they gradually stole through the 
forest and passed the hills. The roaring of the enraged lion struck terror 
into man and beast, who fled away in alarm. The king proclaimed that: who- 
ever should capture the lion and so deliver the kingdom from the calamity 
which afflicted it, should be rewarded with all manner of honors and rewards. 
On hearing this proclamation of the king, the son, addressing his mother, 
said to her ; ** Our wretchedness is extreme ! I know not how to alleviate 
it. I must answer this appeal/^ ** Say not so*' replied his mother; though 
this be a savage beast, he is not the less thy father ; and our misfortunes 
are no sufficient reason that you should destroy him/' The son rejoined ; 

Men and beasts are of different natures; what relations of justice can 
exist between them ? Our right is that of resistance ; what hope can he 
entertain in his breast ? " Thus said, he armed himself with a dagger, ami 
offered to fulfill the king's command. A numerous hand accompanied him. 
The lion was couching in the forest; not a man dared to approach him. 
As soon as the son appeared the lion fell upon him and threw him to the 
ground ; when the latter, full of rage and forgettiug their relationship, plun- 
ged his dagger into the lion's belly^ The Hon suffered great anguish from 
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the womul, and died, still preserving his tender love for lus son as if the 
latter had done him no injury. The king then asked, Who is this man ? 
if there be aught supernatural in him, we must give him the rewards, but 
punish him also severely/' The son having narrated his history, ‘^Ap- 
proach," said the king j thy sire was savage and could have no paternal af- 
fection. The nature of wild animals is difficult to subdue, and wicked senti- 
ments are easily produced in their hearts. To destroy that which is noxi- 
ous to a people, is a noble action ; to take the life of one's father is to do 
violence to the heart. Rewards of every kind shall honor this action, hut 
exile shall punish the transgression. Thus shall the law of the state be 
respected, and the word of the king he free of duplicity." He then equip- 
ped two large vessels, which he loaded with provisions and necessaries, and 
unwilling that the son of the lion should remain longer in the kingdom ; he 
gave Mm young men and young damsels for his reward, who set sail in 
different vessels according to their sex. That on which the young men 
embarked reached the Island of Jewels ; and, as many precious things were 
found there, there these remained. In the sequel, some merchants having 
landed on that island, the inhabitants killed the chief of them, retained 
their wives and had many children. They elected chiefs to govern and 
magistrates for the regulation of affairs ; they founded towns, built villages, 
and In memory of the daring action of their ancestor, called the kingdom 
they had established by his name. The vessel on which the damsels em- 
barked, arrived at the western part of Persia, in a country inhabited by 
genii : those who landed had children by their intercourse with the genii, 
and established the ** Grmi Occidental kingdom of Tfomen/^ 

The natives of the Kingdom of Lions have oval faces, dark complexions, 
square chins, and lofty foreheads ; they are robust and bold ; their temper 
Is hot and passionate. How can they, who are the descendants of a savage 
beast, endure insult ?*— C. L. 

(2) Only demons and genii . — The greater number of travellers who have 
been led to investigate the religious and historical traditions of Ceylon, 
make mention of these supernatural beings, with whom the first colonists 
from India for a long time ^struggled ere they obtained quiet possession of 
the entire island. ; According to the Rajavali, demons possessed Ceylon 
during 1844 years, namely, from the time of its depopulation consequent 
upon the famous wars betwixt Rama and Ravana, to the time when Sakya 
.Muni, desirous of establishing. his religion in that island, created an exten- 
. sive fire which destroyed the whole country and compelled the demons to 
, , Jee to the ocean and take refuge in the island of Takgiri dewina.f Accord- 

* Fian i tian, B. LXVl. p. 11. et seq. 

t Sacred mid Hist* Books of Ceylon, Voi, IL p. 16 and p. 168 et seq. 
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ing to the computation of some authors, this happened when Buddha was 35 
years of age ; 588 B. C. and 45 before the Nirvana*^ 

Hiuan thsang repeats, with that pretentious prolixity which is common 
with him, those Buddhist legends which relate how Smg Ma lo (Sinhala) 
effected the riddance of Ceylon for ever from the demons who had with- 
drawn before the power of Sakya, at the time when he had subjected the rest 
of their race. In this narrative, which we shall greatly abridge, it is stated 
that formerly in the Isle of Jewels there was an iron town inhahabited by fire 
hundred Lo ska women, (Bakshasi), or female demons, whose craftiness 
was equalled by their cruelty. Some merchants having come to the island 
for commercial purposes, the hringing perfumes and playing upon 

various instruments, advanced to meet them and invite them to enter the 
town for repose and amusement. Seduced by the beauty and conversation 
of these women, the merchants had (sexual) commerce with them, and each 
of them brought forth a son. The ehief of these strangers was ISefig hia^ and 
his son was named Seng Halo* The latter having in a dream had a revela- 
tion of the dangers which threatened him^ he and his companions secretly 
gained the seashore, and with the assistance of a celestial steed escaped from 
the island. The queen of the Lo sha flew in pursuit of Seng Jcia lo^ and 
endeavoured by her charms ahdcarresses to seduce him to return : but, im- 
moveable, Seng Ha 7o pronounced curses upon her and menaced her with 
his sword, ^ — saying, “ Thou art a Lo sM, I am a man ; being of different 
natures, we should never unite ; if we do so, we shall he mutually wretched. 
It must be that your destiny should fulfl itself I '' Then the Lo sha pub- 
licly reproaching Seng Ha lo with his conduct and his ingratitude, accused 
him of having abandoned her, rejected her, and overwhelmed her with male- 
dictions and insults after having taken her to wife and accepted her presents. 
The king touched with her complaints and blinded by her beauty, protected 
her against Seng Ha and, despising the cautions of the latter, took her to 
wife. But in the middle of the night she flew back to the Isle of Jewels 
and returned instanter with five hundred other Lo shay carrying desolation 
and slaughter into the palace of the king. She laid hold of all who were there, 
and glutting themselves with the flesh and blood of some, and bearing off 
the carcasses of others, returned to the Isle. Next morning, by daylight, 
the magistrates and the courtiers assembled for the royal audience, and 
awaited long the opening of the palace gates. Seeing none, and hearing 
none, they crossed the threshold, and found in the halls nought but piles of 
bones I Turning away from the sight, they uttered loud cries, and wept in 
ignorance of the cause of such so great a misfortune. Seng Ha lo apprised 
♦ Trans* As* Society y Vol. III. p. 68. 
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them of the whole, and having narrated what had happened to himself, tiiej,, 
struck with his courage and wisdom, elected him far king. He then prepar- 
ed arms, and luiving collected troops embarked to defy the power of the 
Ij) sha. Having overcome these he compelled them to throw thejnselvcs 
into the sea, and take refuge in a neighbouring island ; and then destroyed the 
iron town. Presently people from all sides fhicked to the island, and a 
kingdom was established which bore the name of the king, Smtj /da loJ- 

The Singhalese books state that it was (Vijayn), son of Sinhala, 

who at the head of seven hundred warriors, and with the aid of Cataam/^ 
ctfected the destruction of the supernatural beings that remained in the 
island after the expedition of Sakya Muni amongst them.f — C. L. 

(3) T/ict/ /oo/s the goods* — ^This account exhibits a curious analogy with 

the w^eli known passage in Pliny, which ascribes the same mode of traffic 
to the Seres : Flnminis uUeriore ripd merces po&iias JuMd vmalia iolll a& 
Mst si piaeeai permuiaHo^-r=Bu, . , . 

(4) Converted the wieJeed dfreyw.— -The dragons and the genii which 

originally inhabited Ceylon, were called, the former Ndgas^ and the second 
YaksMSf in Pali Fa/cka, Their conversion by Sakya Muni has furnished 
Singhalese writers with numerous legends which, with the traditions relating 
to form the heroic age in the history of Ceylon. Every thing is 

supernatural in these legends ; the journey of Sakya from centra! India 
through the air, his discussions with the Fakshas^ the miracles he performed 
to convince them, and the circumstances attending their final expulsion from 
the island, which ever after adhered to the faith of Sakya. Side by side 
with, these legends are those referring to Vijaga Smka/Muj who came 
from Kalinga, with seven hundred men, and occupied at first but a limited 
extent of coast. If there be any thing historical in tliese incoherent and 
often contradictory narratives, it is rather in the legends relating to Vijaga 
than in those detailing the pretended journey of Sakya. These several 
recitals may be consulted in the compilation of Upham. We may remark 
that the account given of the arrival o f MaMnda in Ceylon, and the conver- 
sion of the king Devenipaetissa^ would seem to prove that it was only under 
this prince, that is to say, if Ceylonese chronology be correct, about tlie 
fourth century before our era, that Buddhism was established in CeyIon.§ 
— 'E.'B. 

According to the Chinese, one century after the Nirvana, Mo M pn it io 


i tian, B. LXVI. art 4, pp. 13-16 v. 
am, 3h£f. and But Booh of Ceylon, Vol. L p. 69, mid \qI H. p. 171 
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(Mahendra) , younger brother of king Asoka, abandoned the world and pro- 
ceeded to, diffuse the doctrine among the inhabitants of Ceylon, These 
changed their customs and were converted to the true faith. Two centuries 
later, the doctrines of Foe were divided into two classes, denominated 
/io jt?* Ao Jo (Mahavihara), and the other A po chi li (Abhayashri).* — 

(5) The print of Ms feet on the top of a -This mountain, 

from its height and the veneration with which it is regarded, has ever 
attracted the attention of travellers, to whom it is known as Adames Peak* 
At the time of Sakya^s third visit to Ceylon, fifteen years subsequent to his 
first, Saman-deva Raja came to adore him, and said, ** Behold, O Buddha, 
that lofty mountain, whose name is AwJa, blue as a rock of sap- 

phire, its summit concealed in the clouds I Many Buddhas have there left 
their relics, by means of which the memory of their transit through the 
world is preserved among men. Deigu to add one jewel to these, and 
leave there the impress of thy foot, which shall be to this islea precious 
blessing.” On this Buddha raised himself to the clouds, and hovering above 
the mountain, the latter sprung from its base to receive in the air the im- 
press of the blessed foot, and then fell back again to the place it occupies 
to this day.f 

Buddhists mention a great many prints of this kind ; the veneration these 
receive, scarcely inferior to that paid to Buddha himself, has no doubt con- 
ted to augment the number. It is quite plain that every country must have 
its own, and that each sect pretend to honor in it the divinty it adores, or 
the. head of the doctrine it has embraced. All therefore do not belong to 
Sdkya Muni i Indeed the Pali texts recognise but five genuine ones, named 
Pancha pra patha^ Hhe five divine feet.' Capt. Low has devoted an 
article to this subject in the Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society of 
London. — C. L. 

The Singhalese name this impression and the mountain on which it exists, 
Hammanelle Siripade, or more exactly, Samadhela Sripada^ that is, * the 
sacred foot of the mountain of Samana/ Samana^ or Saman^ is the tutelary 
God of this mountain. In the Mahiyansa this mountain is called Samanta 
Mta parmia^ and it is very probable that Samanta kuta is the primitive 
form of Samanhela. Valentyn has given a miaute and exact account of 
this mountain and the images found on the summit of Adam's Peak, in his 
d^cription of Ceylon ; a work of which Weston has made extensive use in 
his compilation of Singhalese History. This mountain, according to Valeii- 
tyn, is situated about fourteen German miles from Colombo. Its summit 

^ Pian i tian, B. LXVI. t Upham, Vol. II. p. 23. 
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ean be reached only by means of an iron chain fixed to the rock, the links 
of which serve as steps. The summit forms an area of a hundred and 
hfry paces in length and a hundred and ten in breadth. In the centre of 
this space is a stone seven or eight feet long and projecting about three feet 
from the soil. It is there that devotees imagine that they recognise the 
print, some of Sakya Munrs foot, others of Adanfs, 

The Singhalese however admit of only one print on the mountain ^^aman- 
keia ** a few traditions only affirm that Sakya Muni placed one of his feet 
xxpon Samanhela and another upon that of the Madura, \?hat. may have 
given rise to the tradition of the twofold impress mentioned by Fa hiaa 
is that the mountain is divided into two summits, upon one of which is to 
be seen the Sripada ; but the distance of fifteen peou pam which according 
to our author, separates these footprints, is certainly exaggerated. Lastly, 
as we have just had occasion to see, there is nothing more common amongst 
Buddhist nations than the existence of such prints of the feet of Sakya. 
Even in Ceylon it is stated that he left such memorials in other parts of 
the island, and in particular in the bed of the river Calamy B. 

(6) Fifteen peou yam . — 60 or 70 English miles. 

(7) Forty chang . — A ehang is a measure of ten Chinese feet ; and the 
Chinese foot is eight lines shorter than ours. Taking the chang as equal 
to three metres and sixty centimetres, the height of this tower would be 
twenty-two metres. — C. L. 

(8) The 3£omtain without Fear /‘—in Chinese, Bhu ^wei. Hiuanthsang 
appears not to have known this building ; in fact h© does not mention the 
temple of the Tooth of Foe ^ of which we shall speak immediately, nor of 
another smaller temple near it, in the vicinity of the king’s palace. Both 
were sumptuously adorned.f— C. L. 

The Sanscrit name of this ^eng hia Ian is Ahhayagiri^ a word w'hich 
means exactly *’ the mountain of security/ The Maluivansa and the Raja* 
ratnakari state, that the king Walakanabhaya, or according to the latter 
work, Deveny Paetissa, caused the temple of a heathen named Girrie (doubt- 
less Giri) to be destroyed, and caused to be constructed upon its site twelve 
temples consecrated to Sakya, which communicated with each other ; and in 
the midst of which was erected an immense mhara. He then combined his 
own name Ahhapa with that of Gm, so that the entire monument was 
named Ahhapa Giri.% According to the Mahmama., this event took place 
about the year 456 of Buddha, or about eighty-seven years before our era. 

' Possibly the explanation thus given by Singhalese authorities is somewhat 

•A - » Vpham, Yol, I. p, 7, and Voh IL p. 22, 23, 

- _ t Tian i tian, B. LXVI. art. 4. i>. 17. 

Vol. II. p. 43. 
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strained ; for by bolding to the sense of the word Abhaya Girit which is 
regularly rendered ^ Mountain of Security f there is no need to have re- 
course to the history of the priest Om, and the more so as this name does 
not appear suitable for a man. It is as well to note that Ea hian under- 
stood this word in the sense in which we have just explained it, so that he 
had more accurate information than is to be found in Singhalese legends. 
^E, B.. 

(9) The land of Han, — or China. According to the practice of the Chinese, 
their country is designated after the dynasties which have ruled it with the 
greatest glory, even after they have long ceased to reign. 

(10) Reflecting ujpon the past — in the text, looking back upon the sha* 

do’W, .. 

(11) The land of Thsin^ — The name of a celebrated dynasty which is 
ordinarily applied to all China, but which here more particularly desig- 
nates the province of Shm si of which Fa hian was a native. — C. L. 

(12) The tree Pei to . — In Sanscrit, Bodht, a name given from the cir- 
cumstance of Buddha having acquired supreme intelligence under its shadow. 
According to Singhalese tradition it wasfrom Central India that the kings 
of Ceylon obtain a branch of this tree. The Rajavali states that Mahindo Ku« 
mara, son of Dharmasoka, one of the successors of Chandragupta, drew 
around the right branch of the Bodhi tree a yellow line, and that he entreat- 
ed the gods that that branch should be transported to Ceylon, In an instant 
the branch detached itself from the tree as if it had been cut with a saw, 
and rising in the air, it sped to Ceylon, where it was received in a golden 
vase and afterwards planted in consecrated ground.* This event took place 
in the reign of the Singhalese king Deweny Paetissa, Kow the year 236 
corresponds with our 307 B. C. if we admit the .Singhalese computation, 
which if I am not mistaken, must be rednce(i by some fifty years to make 
it synchronise with other indications drawn from Brahmanical sources. A 
passage from the "Rajanainakari proves that the hodhi was planted near 
AnaradUapura, that at least to which Fa hian refers, and which was still 
fiourishing in his time. Moreover the narratives of our traveller is much 
more copious than the EdjdvalL According to the Mahdmnsa, which nar- 
rates the fact as detailed in the works quoted, the branch of the holy tree 
was conveyed to Ceylon in a less miraculous manner, that is, on a ship.-— 
E* B. 

(13) Twenty chang. — About 200 English feet. 

(14) Four Wei, — About 234 English inches. 

(15) Sapho merchants. — Sa pko is the Chinese form of perhaps a Sia- 

^ Upham, Vol 11. p. 184, 
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gUalese expression ; but our historical and philological information connected 
with Ceylon, is not so circumstantial as to enable us on every occasion to 
restore with certainty such words and expressions as present themselves, 
more especially when a secondary interest attaches to them as in this in« 
stance would appear to be the case. 

(16) The tooth of Foe, — Buddhists recognise the authenticity of several 
relics of this kind, (see Chap. V. note 5. and Chap, XIIL note 8 ;) but 
none Is so celebrated as that here spoken of, nor ka# any been subject to 
such vmiety of fortune. The Singhalese name it the JDukda wahame (the 
honorable tooth). According to their accounts, Mahasana, who ascended 
the throne of Ceylon 818 years after the death of Buddha, despatched un 
ambassador with rich presents to Quhdsika, king of Kalinga rata (Kallnga 
desa) in the south of Bengal, to obtain from him this precious relic, then 
in his possession. The king of Kalinga consented to yield it up ; but Maha- 
Sana dying in the interval, it was received with the greatest solemnity by his 
son Kiertmry magawarm^ who built a temple for its reception. Fourteen 
hundred years after the death of Buddha, the Malabars came from the coast 
of Coromandel to the attack of Ceylon, and having sehsed that country, per- 
secuted the faith, and carried off the sacred tooth to the bunks of the 
Ganges (perhaps the Godavery). Eighty-six years afterwards, Mahahi 
Wijayaha expelled the Malabars, and some years subsequently Farakra» 
mahahu brought back again to Ceylon the tooth of Buddha. In the latter 
part of the 16th Century, the Portuguese carried it off in their turn, when 
Constantino of Bragan^a, refused considerable sums for its redemption, and 
animated with' religious zeal, publicly reduced it to ashes. Next morning 
however the priest of Buddha found another tooth in the corolla of a lotus, 
in every respect similar : and it is this that is now in the possession of the 
English, and for the restoration of which the late king of Burmuh sent two 
embassies to Calcutta. 

On comparing the first of these particulars with the date discussed above, 
we may infer that our traveHer visited Ceylon not long after the king of 
Kalinga had sent thither the tooth of Buddha.— C. E, 

For a very ample account of this celebrated relic and its fortunes the 
reader may refer to the late Hon. Mr. Tumour's account in the Journal of 
the Asiatic Society, VoL VL p. 856, et seq., an account which he concludes 
by mentioning.that he had held official custody of the relic since 1828 j it 
having been found necessary for the tranquillity of the country that the 
British Government should retain so precious an object in its own posses- 
sion. - During that period, » says Mr. Tumour, - the six-fold caskets in 
which it is enshrined have been twice opened ; once in May 1828, at the 
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request of tlie natives, when a magnificent festival was celebrated, which 
lasted a fortnight 5 and once in 1834, to admit of Sir Robert and Lady 
Horton seeing it, on which occasion the scientific Austrian traveller, Baron 
Ton Hugel was also present. The keys of the sanctuary are never absent 
from my library, excepting during the actual performance of the daily reli- 
gious ceremonies, and at night a military guard is posted at the temple/^ 

I fear, however, that there are good grounds for believing that this object 
of idle curiosity and miserable superstition, guarded with so much pomp 
and care, has no pretensions whatever to a higher antiquity than the 16th 
century at furthest; and that we cannot boast with Col. kSykes, that “ this 
celebrated relic, after falling into the hands of the Malabars and Portuguese 
is now safely lodged under the lock and key of the Englisli.'^ The circum- 
stances under which it was destroyed, not by order of the Viceroy, D. Con- 
stantino de Braganza, as stated by M. Landresse, but in direct opposition to 
his wishes, are thus detailed by the Portuguese historian, Diogo de Couto, 

“ As soon as the king of Pegu heard of the capture of Jafuapatam and the 
seizure of the tooth-relic by the Viceroy, he despatched ambassadors to the 
latter, offering unlimited sums of gold for its redemption, and making pro- 
mises of eternal friendship and alliance in the event of compliance with his 
wishes. The Viceroy consulted his captains and counsellors, who were 
unanimous in thinking that so magnificent an offer should not be rejected. 

Meanwhile the rumour of this negociation reached the ears of the Arch- 
bishop, D. Caspar, who immediately went to the Viceroy, expostulated 
\\itb. him upon a traffic so dishonoring to God, and forbade him to sell for 
any amount of gold, an object which contributed to the perpetuation of 
idolatry among the heathen. The Viceroy was too good a Catholic to act 
upon his own responsibility in opposition ta the wishes of the Archbishop ; i 

but having summoned a council, to which the latter and all the clergy were 
invited, he laid before them the urgent necessities of the state, which might 
at once be relieved by so splendid a ransom. The subject was fully discuss- 
ed by the assembly, and it was finally determined that the ransom, were it 
even the whole world, could not be accepted, as being oiSensive to God.’^ 

The historian mentions by name the whole of the clergy who came to this 
honorable determination, and proceeds ; ** This being agreed to, and a reso- 
lution being drawn out and signed by all present, a copy of which may be 
seen in the record-office (^orre do iomho)^ the Viceroy commanded the 
treasurer to bring forth the tooth, and then transferred it to the Archbishop. 

The latter, in the presence of all, with his own hands, put the tooth into a 
metal mortar, and having broken it into pieces, cast the fragments into a chaf- 
fingdish, which he then caused to be thrown, ashes, coals and all, into the 
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mhUle of the river, in the presence of all the people, who looked on from thdr 
windows and verandahs^ The Viceroy murmured gretdly at this transaction, 
saying that the heathen had no scarcity of other idols, would easily fashion 
anothei tooth as substitute for that which had been destroyed, and would 
pay it the same veneration ; while so great a sum of money would have been 
in its present need. To soothe the Viceroy, 
a memorial of this event, the ecclesiastics had a shield prepared, 

"and the Archbishop 


a substantial benefit to the state 
and serve as 

having in the centre a painting representing himself 
at a table, around which were the other prelates and clergy who had been 
actually present on the occasion, and in the midst a blazing chaffer ; while 
the heatlren were standing by holding in their hands bags of money which 
they threw upon the fire, with these five letters, the initial of Constantino’s 
name, CCCCC; and underneath the words Comtanlimts c<sH cvpiiUne 
cremavit crummas implying that Constantino, intent upon heaven, despis- 
ed worldly treasures,” &c. De Coato, Da historia da India, Dec. VII. 
B. 9. Chap, XVII. On referring to a subsequent volume of the same 
history, I find that notwithstanding its complete destruction as here record- 
ed, this miraculous tooth was sold some years afterwards to the king of 
Pegu, who celebrated its arrival in his kingdom with extravagant festivals 
aud rejoicings ! — J. W, L. 

(17) In the coune 0 / three A ,eng ii.-This is the transcription of the 
Sanscrit AeanUya, which signifies innumerable and which is the first of the 
ten great numbers explained by Foe to indicate how boundless and inex- 
haustible are the virtues of the Buddhas, the acts of the Bodhisattwas, the 
ocean of their desires, and infinite laws of mundane developments.* The 
alsa«*Ayais equivalent to a hundred quadrillions. “Asankhya signifies 

propriety speak ye of three AsanUyae ? 
asks the K,u che lun.” “ Because,” it is retorted, “ IFo« ao« signifies i«. 
mmeradief and not without number 

S^kya Muni led the life of a Bodhisattwa during three AlrmU-ziya,. The 
first oompnses the existence of threescore and fifteen thousand Buddhas 
(or three score and fifteen ages of the world, as a thousand Buddhas must 
appear m every age of the world) from Sftya, surnamed tlie ancient, to Shi 
ih Foe (Sikhi Buddha). In his earlier births Sfikya Muni was a manu- 
acturer of tiles, and was named Ta houang ming. Sdkya the ancient hav. 
mg come to lodge with the tiler, the latter rendered him the triple service 
of preparing him a seat of grass, of enlightening him with a lantern, and 
of giving him to drink. He worshipped Foe, and conceived the wish, if in 

'5«» ^san^/a sou, B. XLIII. p. 16. 
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time to come he should become Foe, he should bear the name of his guest. 
Hence he is now called iShy Ma wm. 

The second AsanJchya begins with Shi Jchi FoCt and presents a succession 
of seventy-six thousand Buddhas, up to the advent of Jan teng Foe (Dipan- 
kara Buddha). When Jm teng Fbe was born, his body shone like a lamp ; 
and hence be took this name on attaining Buddhahood, Sakya, who was 
then named Jon ioung^ presented him with three lotus stalks j he took off 
the deer skin with which he was clad and placed it under the feet of the 
Buddha to protect them from the mud and spread out his hair upon, the 
ground. For this Jan teng said to him, “ In ninety-one ICalpas thou shalt 
become Buddha and shall be called Shy kia wenJ* 

Finally the third Asankhya embraces the lives of seventy- seven thousand 
Buddhas from Jan tpig Foe to Fi pho ehi (Vipasyi), the first of the seven 
Buddhas generally named together, and to whom invocations are collectively 
addressed.* — G. L. 

(18) He spared not the marrow of his hones . — These different acts of 
Sakya Muni while yet a Bodhisattwa, have been detailed . elsewhere. See 
particularly Chaps. IX. X. XI. 

Full particulars of many of these fabulous events, referred to Sakya^s 
anterior existences, may be found in M. Schmidt^s Weiser tmd Thor^ as I 
have before intimated. — J. W. L. 

(19) 1497 years ?iave dapsed.—* There is too little agreement between the 
various dates given by Fa hian, as well as too little uniformity in his man- 
ner of computation to enable us to establish any well determined point of 
departure in his chronology. Nevertheless we may see that he here 
reckons after the Chinese Buddhic era most generally admitted (950 B. C.) 
which differs by nearly five centuries from that of the Singhalese (543 B. C.) 
and according to which the year of the nirvana would correspond with 410 
A. D., a date which is also very certainly that of the abode of our traveller 
in Ceylon. A great religious movement at that time agitated the country ; 
the struggle which ensued between Brahmanism and Buddhism, and which 
ended, somewhat later, in the overthrow of the latter cult in the lands of its 
birth, had not yet exercised its baneful influence in Ceylon. On the con- 
trary, this island presented to unhappy proselytes, a refuge from the intoler- 
ance of the Brahmans: and as happens in such cases, zeal redoubled with 
persecution. A learned priest from the continent of India, named Buddha^ 
ghosa, after having to a great extent revived the religion of which he was a 
zealous partisan, had hardly left Ceylon to spread the doctrine beyond the 
0anges in Ava, and among the Burmans, (Crawford, Embassy to Ava, 

^ Thian tai $se kiao yi, cited in the San Uangfa sou, B. XII. p, 27. 
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p. 491 ; anti Bourn onf and Lassen Essal Sur le Puli, p. C2) when Fa hian 
arrived there under circumstance liighly favouraltlc fur the objects of his 
Toyage, as the account of the pompous ceremonies he witnessed testifies. 
** Since the origin of this kingdom, he observes, there has been no tamiue 
or scarcity, no calamity or troubles which shows that he was there 
before the pestilence which desolated this island under Vpaihaa at the 
beginning of the fifth century \ and, especially, that he was there before 
the teaslon of the Malabars^ which occurred ahortly a^erwards. Tims it 
is in the interval between tlxese events and the time when the tooth of Foe 
was imported from the Peninsula, that we mustfi.t the arrival of Fuhian in 
Ceylon. We shall see further on that he returned to his own country in 
414; now as he dwelt two years in Ceylon and was seven months on his 
voyage to China, the year 412 must be the true date corresponding with 
1497 ; an era which coincides perfectly with the historical circumstances we 
have mentioned, and which places the death of Buddha in the year 10S4 or 
1085 B. C. This is a new date to collate with those already gathered of 
this event, and may be compared with the other Singhalese dates discussed 
by M. M. Bournouf and Lassen in their researches on the sacred language 
of the Buddhists. — C. L. 

(20) Fh$ hundred ewemtve manifeetatwm.-^Thei Maha^ births or 
manifestations of Buddha, to which the Chinese sometimes, but improperly, 
apply the term incarnaiion (avatara) are apparently spoken of here. How- 
ever many of these births succeed each other, the being who is their subject? 
hath still no divine character ; he is subject to avid^d^ that is, to all the 
imperfections attached to individual existence, to the errors, the alfcctions, — 
in a word, to the illusions of every kind which constitute the sensible world » 
and of which w’e have had frequent occasion to speak in the course of these 
notes. It is not till he has attained the point of absolute perfection essen- 
tial to Buddhahood, that he is commingled with infinite Intelligence and is 
for ever freed from individuality, and consequently, according to M. llemu- 
sat's expression, from the vicissitudes of the phenomenal world. 

Fa hian speaks of only five hundred manifestations ; but five hundred and 
fifty are generally spoken of as principal ones, and the doctrines of transmi- 
gration admit that Buddlxa passed through the entire scale of creation, 
that he passed through every state of existence in the sen, earth, and air, and 
underwent every condition of human life. ** When one body was destroyed, 
said , Buddha himself, I received another ; and the number of my births and 
deaths can only he compared to that of all the trees and plants in the entire 
universe. It is impossible to reckon the bodies I have possessed. 

. , Smu hin^ pen h'i Img, quoted in the SaJi Uangfa sou, B. LXX VII. p. 8, 
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These five Imndred and fifty Jdtaka are the subjects of pictures and em- 
blems piously preserved in temples for the veneration of the people on the 
occasion of grand ceremonials, such as Fa hian describes. To each of these 
manifestations belongs a legend or recital of the events of which Buddha was 
the subject under the different forms in which he figures, and which serves 
as a practical discourse upon the conduct to he observed in analogous condi- 
tions. Mr. Upham has published four of these legends, accompanied by 
figures, as also a Singhalese list of the five hundred and fifty Jatakas. — C. L* 

(20) That of Siu ia nou» — This is the transcription of the Sanscrit 
Sutanu, * fair-bodied,^ which is found in the Singhalese list of the Jdiu/ca,’^ 
C. L. 

(21) Transformation into lightning. — There is nothing impossible in this 
transformation according to Buddhist notions, which admit of the gods and 
saints assuming every form of body, and even similating several at once. 
Buddha, say Chinese authors, by his supernatural power, assumed various 
forms appertaining to no created being with a material body. To save 
living creatures and overwhelm then with benign influences, he accommo- 
dates himself to their understandings, and manifests himself in all manner 
of bodies, as the light of the one moon reflects itself on many waters. He 
can become lightning, as well as a plant or tree ; but this manifestation is 
not included among the five hundred and Mtg jatakas : at least the Singha- 
lese list of Upham contains nothing analogous. 

The Raja Jlatndkarl narrates that when the tooth of Buddha reached 
Ceylon, it appeared self-raised in the sky in the similitude of a planet ; and 
having taken its place in the firmament shone with six brilliant colours.* 
Might not the painted figure seen by Fa hian be a memorial of this prodi- 
gy, and that he mistook it for one of the manifestations of Buddha amongst 
which it was placed ?— -C. L. 

(22) That of the king of This jataka may he the one which 

figures in the Singhalese list under the name of Matangaf or perhaps that 
of J-Ic4tg pdla.-\ — C. L. 

(23) That of the, stag-horse. — This is no doubt the jataka named Roo- 
roomaga; that is the Gazelle called Ruru, — C. L. 

(24) A chapel named Po ihu — Hiuan thsang makes no mention of this 

chapel, but he speaks of the mountain upon which it was situated, and 
which is in the south-east corner of the kingdom. He calls it Ling kia. Jou 
lai formerly inhabited it, and it was there that he expounded the Ling 
MdMng.% — C. L, „ ■ ■ . 

* Vol. IT. p. 72. 

t r/p/wm, Vol, III. p. 277. 

$ Pian i tim, B. LX VI. art 4. p. 180. 
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CIIAPTEE XXXIX. 


Chapel of Mo ho pi ho lo.-*Crematfon of t!ic body of a Samaoeao.— Destiny of 

Foe^a Pot* 

At seven U to tlie south of the town, there is a chapel caileil 
Ifo ho pi ko where three thousand ecclesiastics reside* There 
was there a Samanean of exalted virtue, cue who observed the 
precepts with exactitude, and lived in the greatest purity* The 
people of the country all believed that he was an Arhan, When 
his end was approaching, the king visited him, and in conformi- 
ty with the law, assembled the ecclesiastics and asked them if the 
mendicant had obtained the doctrine* They answered, that in 
reality he was an Arhan* When he was dead, the king, having 
consulted the rituals and the sacred books, conducted his funeral 
as beseemed an Arhan* To the east of the chapel, at the dis- 
tance of four or five they piled up wood upon a space of about 
three chan^, and to the same height ; above it they placed sandal- 
wood, the essence of aloe-wood, and all sorts of odoriferoiis 
woods^^ On the^ four- sides they made steps, and covered tlie 
whole vrith a beautiful tissue of very pure white wool On 
this pile they raised a bed similar to a funeral car, hut without 
hung iu. At the instant of the she ivel^ the king and the four 
castes of the inhabitants of the country unitedly offered up 
dowers and perfumes* When the car was brought to the place 
of sepulture, the king himself offered dowers and perfumes* 
This oblation ended, . they placed the car upon the pile which 
was sprinkled all over with storax, and applied dre. Whilst 
it burnt, every one had his heart filled with recollections ; every 
one, having taken off his upper garments, waved from afar a 
kind of parasol of feathers^ to assist the she weh When the 
she wei was finished, they sought for and collected together the 
bones, and erected a , tower over them* Fa liian on his arrival 
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found not this Sanianean alive ; he was able only to assist at iiis 
'funeral* 

The king firmly believes in the Law of Foe. As he was desirous 
of building a new chapel for the ecclesiastics, he began by giving 
these a grand entertainment. After they had eaten, he selected 
two fine field^oxen whose horns he ornamented with gold, and 
silver, and precious things. They made a beautiful plough* of 
gold, and the king himself ploughed the four sides of an arpent 
and when he had disseized himself of it, he gave them its inha- 
bitants, its families, its fields and its houses. He wrote the deed 
upon iron, importing that now and from generation to generation, 
this property should be transmitted without any one daring to 
alter or to change it. 

Whilst Fa hian was in these parts he heard the Clergy of 
Reason declare from a lofty throne where they read the Sacred 
Books, that the pot of Foe was at first at Phi she and that it has 
now been nearly some 1100 years, oiEian tho wef (Fabian when 
he heard this discourse knew precisely the number of years, but 
now he has forgotten it). It must return to the kingdom of the 
western Yue tiJ^ At the end of eleven hundred years it will go to 
the kingdom of Yu thian^^ and will there remain eleven hundred 
years. Thence it will go to the kingdom of Kkiu thse?^ After 
eleven hundred years it must go anew to the Country of Han for 
eleven hundred years ; then it will return to the Kingdom of 
Liom. After eleven hundred years it will return to Mid- India* 
From Mid-India it will rise to the heaven Teou shou*^ * When 
Mi ie phou shall behold it, he will exclaim, sighing, *'The pot 
of Shy hia wen Foe hath come 1” Then, with all the gods, he 
will offer it fiowers and per^mes for seven days. The seven 
days expired, the pot will return to Tan feou thi. The king of 
the sea-dragons will take it to his dragon-palace. When Mi le 
shall be on the eve of completirlg the law, the pot, divided into 
four (parts), will return to its original place on mount Fhin na. 
3Ii le having accomplished the law, the four kings of heaven shall 
meditate afresh on Foe, conformably to the law of antecedent 
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Foes. The thousand Foes of the Age of the Sages^®* shall all 
make use of this pot., ’When the pot sliall he no more, the 
law of Foe will be mseiisiblj extiuguisheuL When the law of 
Foe is extinct, the age of ntiaii shall become again short, so that 
its duration shall be no more than from five to ten years, iliee 
and butter will disappear. Men, become extremely wicked, will arm 
themselves with clubs that shall become swords ; each will attack 
the other, and they shall fight and kill each other. There shall 
he amongst their number some so fortunate as to escape, and fly 
to the mountains. When the destruction of the wicbed shall be 
complete, these men shall come forth and re-appear, saying to 
each other, They of the olden time lived long ; but they com- 
mitted every kind of wickedness and transgressed the law ; and 
therefore hath our life been gradually abridged and reduced to ten 
years. Let us no w do that which is right : let us raise our 
fi j p^nitMJbieaKts.^^ deeds of humanity and 

j I justice. Each thus exhibiting faith and justice, the duration of 
our lives will increase and reach to four score thousand years.’^ 
When Mi le shall appear in the world, and shall begin to turn 
the wheel of the doctrine, he shall first convert the disciples 
adhering faithfully to the law of 8hj Ua, men out of their homes, 
those who shall have received the three Koiief"^ and the five pre* 
cepts,** and those who shall have kept the law, and observed the 
worship of the three precious ones. The second and the third 
converted in this order, are the proteges of Foe. Fa hian would 
that instant have copied the book which contained this, but the 
people said, ^^This is not written ; we know it by oral tradition.’* 

NOTES, 

(1) Chapel of Mo ho pi ho This the Sanscrit word MaMmtiumf 

the great temple, or rather the great monastery—for according to the defini- 
nition given by Mr. Upham (Hist, and Doct. of Buddhism, p. 19) vihara 
does not properly mean a temple, hut a habitation of monks with a chapel ; 
called by the Chinese Cenp Ma Ian, Fa hian has it all to himself here ; 
Hiuan thsaiig makes no mention of this building. 

(2) At the moment of the she She we’i is a Fan word which it is 
impossible to restore with certainty, either because the transcription is 
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formed in a manner too irregular, or because it has long fallen into disuse.^ 
The Sm tmng fa soU) (B. V. p, 3,) explains it by fen shao^ to consume, to 
burn, the act of burning. It may be the transcription of the two first syllables 
oi SJmvaddhayt)iQ cremation of abody. The shewei is one of the four sepul^ 
ture$j that of fire. The others are that of water, that of earth, and that of 
forests.f — C. L. 

(3) Parasol of feathers * — In Ceylon the fan -like leaves of the Palmyra 
tree {Borassm fabelliformis') are to this day used as parasols ; and it is 
perhaps to an imitation of these, formed of feathers, that our pilgrim here 
alludes. — J, W. L. 

(4) The ceremony here described by Pa hian is precisely that adopted by 
Dewananpiyatisso on founding the Mahawiharo. The details are given at 
length in the fifteenth Chapter of the Mahawanso, to which work I must 
refer the reader for many illustrations of Pa hian^s account of Ceylon, 
which want of space compels me to omit here. — J. W. L. 

(5.) An arpent . — A measuse of land containg 100 perches of 18 ft. each. 

(6) Pi she li* — Vaisali. (See Chapt. XXV. note 2.) 

(7) Kiantho weu — This country, named also Kian tho aund Kan tho lo^ 
is Gandhara (See Chap. X. note). — According to the Account of Western 
Countries, it is situated to the west of Udyana, and was namd at first Ye 
pho io ; but being subjected by the Ye tha (Getoe) it changed its name. 
Udyana and Kandahar are the countries of northern India which in the time 
of Fa hian preserved most of the important traditions of Buddhism ; but theic 
neighborhood to each other, and the demarcation so difficult to establish 
among so many petty states- always at war with each other and alternately 
conquering and conquered, occasion sometimes slight discrepancies if not in 
the site of the particular scenes of Poe^s actions, at least in the precise deter- 
mination of the kingdoms to which they belonged. It is thus that many 
memorable circumstances narrated by Pa hian and Hiuan thsang as having 
occurred in Udyana, may, according to other travellers, have taken place in 
Kandahar and vice versa, without any fair ground of accusing these narra- 
tives of contradiction to each other. 

At the commencement of the fiih century two Chinese Buddhist monks, 
^Qung yun tse and Hoei seng^ came to Gandhara, impelled by the same 
motives which actuated Pa hian a century earlier. The narrative they 
have given deserves on sundry accounts to be compared with that of the 
Foe Koue ki. At the time of their arrival the country had been at war 
with the Khi pin on the question of the boundaries of the two states. 

* Fa youan chou Un^ quoted in the San tsang fa sou, B. XIX. p. 14 v, 

t Fian i tian, 13. LXIXI. art, 7, p. 8. 
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llie king was a cruel tyrant,, delighting in murder and blood, a disbtdiover 
in the law of Foe, a worshipper of genii, and dependent entirely on his own 
strength and courage* He had seven huntlnnl war elejdiants, each mounting 
ten men armed with swords and lances, and to the trunk of each, clcpliant 
was affixed a sabre to smite the enemy. Tlic king eonstantly dwelt: on the 
frontiers in the midst of the mountuin.s, so that the people suifered greatly, 
and their families murmured. Soung yuu joinetl the camp to deiiver tlie 
imperial letter. The king received it seated. * Soung yun said to 
him, * Of mountains, some are high and others low ; among rivers some 
are great and others small ; and so in the world there arc exalted men and 
there are humble ones. The Ye tha and tlie king of Ou chang both received 
the imperial missive with respect ; how hath the great king alone received if 
otherwise The king replied, “ Wore I to see in person the great king of 
tlie’Vi'ei, I would salute him ; but what is there surprising in that I should 
peruse his letters seated ? When men receive a letter from father or mother, 
they read, it seated ; the Lord of the Wei is father and mother to me ; and I 
read his letter also seated. In this, what is there contrary to propriety 
Yun could not move him from this * * 

After journeying five days to the west, the travellers reached the place 
where Jou lai made an alms-gift of his head ; in that place there was a tower 
inhabited by twenty monke. According to Fa bian this took place in the 
kingdom of CMi sha $i to (Chap, XL), situated seven days^ journey to the 
east of Kian tho wei, which doubtless no longer e,xisted as an independent 
kingdom in the time of Soung yards journey. Three days further journey 
to the west is the river them, on the western bunk of which is the place 
where doulai, having assumed the form of the fish, Ma kiei (Maknni.^) 
came out of the river and during twelve years fed men on his flesh. A 
tower was erected in memory of this event, and , 
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eye to present it to a man. (See Chap, X,) A tower and a teraple have 
been there erected. On a stone is the impress of the foot of Kia she Poe. 

Continuing farther west Sonng yun arrives at the town of Kan tho lo ; 
seven li to the south-east of which is the feou tou^ built by king Kia ni (fse 
kia, and which must be the same edifice which Fa hian places in Belu- 
chistan. {Foe Icon ska^ that is> Pnrnshapura^ Peshaivnr, — J. W. L.) 
(Chap. XII.) Tlie legend regarding the king Kia ni sse kia is related 
in pretty nearly the same terms by these two travellers and Hiuan tlisang,^ 
who concurs with Soung yun in stating that this temple is in Kandahar^ 
Both dwell upon its magnificence. Amongst the Feou thou of western 
countries/^ says Soung yun, this is the first. When they began to 
build it, they used pearls to form the trellis work destined to cover it. But 
some years after, the king, observing that this tissue of pearls being woi*th 
more than ten thousand pieces of gold, feared that after his death it might 
be abstracted, and that if the great tower should fall, no one would seek to 
restore it,. took down the pearl tissue lattice, and placed it in a copper vase, 
which he caused to be buried one hundred paces north-west of the tower ; 
and over it he planted a tree. This tree is named Mf; its branches 
spread out on all sides and its foliage shuts out the sight of the sky. Be- 
neath it are four seated statues, each five toises high.'^ 

Proceeding seven days’ journey further north, and passing a great river, 
you arrive at the place where Jou lai released the pigeon. According to 
Fa hian it was in the country called ho to that the Bodhisattwa accom- 
plished this act of charity. (Chap, IX.) Soung yun knew not this name, 
which had probably disappeared with the little state to which it belonged. 

On leaving this point, the travellers neglect to note the distances as well 
as the direction of their march. They arrive successively in the kingdom of 
Na kia lo Ao, which is identical with Na Afe, placed by Fa hian sixteen 
yojanas west of Foe lean sha. (Chap. XII.) In that place was the skull-bone 
of Foe. It was four inches in circumference, and of a yello wish- white ; 
below was a cavity which might receive a man’s thumb, resembling a bee’s 
hive. In the town is the temple K/ii ho Ian, where there are thirteen frag- 
ments of the Kia sha (mantle) of Foe,, It is probably the chapel of the 
^eng kia li mentioned in the Foe koue ki. There is also the brass staff of 
Foe, seven chmxg in length. (about ,21 .metres) it is washed with tubes filled 
with water. It is entirely covered with. leaves of gold. The w^eight of this 
staff varies ; there are times when it is so heavy that a hundred men cannot 
raise it; again, at other times, it is so light that a single man may carry it 
away. In the .same town are also the tooth and the hair of Foe ; these 
* Plan i tian, B# BXIII, art. 7, p. 1» 
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relics arc preciously enshrined* and morniag^ and evening oiierings are pre- 
sented to them. 

At Kiu Iq lo i'otf, fifteen paces in the mountain, is the cave of the shadow 
of Foe. When seen far off the shadow is distinctly perceived ; but on a nearer 
approach, it is seen just as if the ayes were diz'/ded ; if you stretch out 
the hand nothing more is felt than the stone wall. On retiring again, 
gradually the figure re-appears. It is one of the tnost singular things in the 
world* In front of the stone there is a square stone on whicdi is a print of 
the foot of Foe. At a hundred paces south-west of the cave is the spot 
where Foe washed his clothes ; and one li north-east is the cave of Mou 
lian* To the north of this cave is a mountain at the foot of which is a great 
temple with a Feou thou ten toises high. There are still seven other towers, 
to the south of which there is a stone with an inscription said to be made by 
the hand of Jou lai himself ; and which is still very well understood.* 

On comparing the above with the narrative of Fa hian, it will be seen 
that they do not differ from each other in any essential point, and that the 
former contains some particulars of which the other traveller seems to have 
been ignorant, or to have neglected to record. Of these is the curious 
tradition ascribing to Sakya Tathagatha the inscription here mentioned. 
As to what refers to the pot of Foe, Hiuan thsang relates that after the 
nirvdna it was in Kian tho w$i, where it was worshipped for several cen- 
turies; but that it subsequently passed into various kingdoms, and was at 
that time in Persia. |1 — C. L. 

(8) The western Tue ti * — These are the great Yue ti, who, driven to the 
westward, first by the northern Bio ung, aud then by the Ousim, quitted 
the Tangut where they led a wandering life, aud becoming masters of Truu- 
soxania, founded there an empire, long powerful, and extended their con- 
quests to Cabul, Kandahar, and the countries situated on both bunks of 
the Indus* See note 9 to Chap. XII. — C. L. 

(9) The kingdom of Tti t hian, — Khotan. See Chap. III. 

(10) The kingdom ofKhiu thse, — M. Remusat thought that this country 
might be that of Beshbalik ; may not rather KoutchOf which was moreover 
a part of Beshbalik, be more particularly indicated here ? — C. L. 

(11) The Heaven Teou shou — Tushitava Sanscrit. It is the fourth of 
the six heavens situated one above another and constituting the world of 
desires. It is there that beings arrived at the state immediately preceding 
that of absolute perfection, that is to say, that of Bodhisattwa, await the 
moment of their return to the earth in the character of Buddhas. — C. L. 

(12) Mi le Phou Maxtreya Buddha. See note 8, Chap. VI, 

• t timt B. LXin, art, 7, p. 7. v* 
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(13) The age of ages ^ — in Sanscrit Bhadra kalpa. It is tlie pi'esent age 
in which we live, and one of those periods assigned for the formation, con» 
tinnance, and destraction of the world. It is to last 236 millions of years, 
of which 151,200,000 have already elapsed, and during which one thou- 
sand Buddhas must successively appear for the salvation all creatures. There 
have already appeared but four of these, and the life of man is on the 
decrease, seeing that from 84,000 years it is reduced to 100. Calamities 
of different kinds successively overtake all parts of the universe. When 
the age of man shall have decreased to 30 years, the rain of heaven shall 
cease ; the drought which shall succeed will prevent the reproduction of 
plants and vegetables ; tliere will be no more water and an immense number 
of men will die. When the life of man is further reduced to twenty years, 
epidemics and all kinds of sickness shall arise, and carry off an infinity of 
victims. Finally when the average of life shall be but 10 years, man shall 
be given up to strife and war. Trees and plants even shall become weapons 
in their hands, and be the means of mutual destruction, so that immense 
numbers shall perish thus. Then, according to the tradition preserved by 
Fa hian, Mi le (Maitreya) shall appear in the character of Buddha to re- 
generate the world ; and the life of man shall be extended once more to 
80,000 years.“--C. L. ^ 

{lA) Men out of their ‘This expression, as we have often seen, 

implies men wlio have adopted religious life and who live in solitude. 

(15) The three Koiiel See Chap. XXXVI. note 7. 

(IG) The fve precepts. See Chap. XVI, note 12. 


CHAPTER XL. 


Departure from the Kingdom of Lions.—Kingdora of Ye pho ti.— Lao mountain 
—Town of Thsing cheou.— Return to Chhang an.— Conclusion. 

Fa Ilian sojourned two years in this kingdom. lie there sought 
for and obtained the volume which contains the precepts of Mi ska 
se. He obtained the long A kan and the miscellaneous A kan s 
at length he had a collection of the different Tsang,^ all of them 
books which xvere wanting in the land of Han. When in pos- 
session of these volumes in the fan language, he placed them 
aboard a large trading vessel capable of accommodating more 
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tlian two hundred men. Astern was fastened a small vessel to 
provide against the dangers of a sea voyage, and injury to the 
larger one. With a favorable wind they proceeded easterly for 
two days, when they were overtaken by a burricaue. The ship 
took in water, and the merchants were anxious to board the 
small vessel; but the crew of the latter, fearful of overloading her, 
cut the cable. The merchants were extremely alarmed for their 
lives, and, expecting every moment that the vessel would go to 
the bottom, they took the heaviest objects and cast them into 
the sea. Fa hian worked with the crew* in pumping out the 
water ; all that was superfluous of his own he, too, threw into 
the sea. But he dreaded lest .the merchants would cast over 
board his books and his images ! His sole resource was then to 
pray Kouan shi m,® to allow all the ecclesiastics to return alive to 
the land of Han. ‘‘ As for me, said he, I undertook this distant 
journey to seek for the Law ; I trust to the gods to protect this 
ship and enable me to reach the haven.” 

The hurricane having lasted thirteen days and thirteen nights, 
they came to the shore of an island ; and when the tide had ebbed, 
having discovered the place of the leak, they stopped it up, and 
again put .to sea. There are many pirates there, from whom 
when taken there is no escape. The sea was vast, immense, shore- 
less ; neither the east nor the west were known ; the coarse was re- 
gulated by the sun, the moon, and the stars.® When the weather 
was cloudy or rainy, there was no help but follow the wind. During 
the night when the weather was dark, they saw nothing but huge 
waves dashingagainst each other, fire- coloured lightnings, tortoises, 
crocodiles, sea-monsters, and other prodigies. The merchants 
were much troubled, as they knew not whither they were drifting. 
The sea was bottomless, and there was not even a rock at which 
they could stop. When the sky had become, serene, they then 
knew to steer easterly, and they proceeded afresh on their route ; 
but had they come upon any hidden rock there was no means of 
saving their lives. Thus was it with them for ninety days, when 
they arrived in the kingdom of Ye ][)ho thi^ Heretics and Brdh- 
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mans are niimerous there, and there the law of Foe is in no wise 
entertained. ' , , . • 

After a sojourn of six months in this kingdom, Fa hian pro- 
needed anew with certain merchants in a large vessel capable of 
holding two hundred men. They took with them provisions for 
fifty days. They set sail on the sixteenth day of the fourth 
moon. Fa hian was very happy aboard this vessel. They 
proceeded north-east towards Kouang cheouJ^ At the end of 
about a month they encountered a frightful wind, and violent 
rain. The merchants and the passengers were equally alarmed. 
Fa liian at this juncture prayed with all bis heart to Kouan M in^ 
as did all the ecclesiastics of the land of Han, beseeching the gods 
to succour them and to calm the heavens. When calm was restor- 
ed, the Brahmans took counsel among themselves, and said, It 
is the presence of this Samaneau on board that has drawn down 
upon us this calamity ; we must land this mendicant upon the 
shore of some island of the sea. It must not be that for one 
man we be all exposed to such danger.’’ The chief benefirctor® 
of Fa hian said, ** If you set ashore this Samanean, I will de- 
nounce you to the king on our arrival in the land of Ilan. The 
king of the land of Ilan is himself an adherent of the law of 
Foe ; he reveres mendicants and ecclesiastics.” The merchants 
hesitating, dared not to set him ashore. Still the sky was very 
threatening ; the pilots mutually looked at each other, and were 
grently embarrassed. They had now been seventy days on 
the passage. Provisions and water were exhausted ; they used 
salt water for cooking and they divided the fresh water ; each 
person had two shing,^ As it was drawing towards its end, the 
merchants took counsel together and said, The time (calculat- 
ed) for this long passage may be fifty days to reach Kouang 
cheMU ; now many days have elapsed since that term vras pass- 
ed ; our resources are expended \ it were better for us to steer 
to the north-west in quest of land.” 

In twelve days and nights they arrived at the south of the 
mountain Lao^ situated on the confines of Ckhang houang Idan^^ 
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and fouud there fresh water and vegetables*' After so perib 
oils a navigation, after so many fatigues and apprehensions for 
so many days, when they went asliore and belicld the plant 
Li ho thsai, they verily believed they were in the laud of llan I 
Still they saw neither inhabitants nor traces of man, and they 
knew not in what place they were* Some said that they were 
not yet at Koimng eheon ; others that they had passed it ; none 
knew what to determine upon. They went into a little boat to 
enter the mouth of the river, in order to find some one of whom 
to enquire of the place at which they had arrived. Tliey found 
two hunters returning home, and directed Fa hian to act as inter- 
preter and interrogate them. Fa hian began by encouraging 
them ; he then asked, What people are you They answered, 
“ We are adherents of Foe.” He asked again, What went 
ye in quest of in the hills They answered us deceitfully, 
‘‘To-morrow is the 15th day of the seventh moon ; we sought 
for something to offer in sacrifice to Foe.” He asked again 
“What kingdom is this?” They answered “It is Tkdng clieou,^"^ 
on the confines of Chhang houan hiim which belongs to the 
family of the LieoicJ^ The merchants having heard this were 
greatly rejoiced ; they demanded their merchandise immediately, 
and sent some one to Chhang houang, Li gng, who was governor 
there, and believed in and honored the law of Foe, learning that 
there were Samaneans aboard with books and images, entered a 
boat and came out to the sea ; he then sent people beforehand, to 
the shore, and having received the books and the images, returned 
to the town. The merchants set out for Tang cheoii.^^ The 
people of Thnng cheouy who are under the dominion of the 
Lieouy invited Fa hian to remain a winter and a summer. At 
the end of the summer’s rest,^* Fa hian left his masters. He 
longed ardently to see Chhang ^an again 5 but that which he had 
at heart being a weighty matter, he halted in the south, where 
the masters published the Sacred Books and the Precepts. 

Man, after leaving Chhang was six years in reaching 
4&e, (iftkeMMSk ; fee sojourned there six years ; and took 
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iiiioilier three in returning to Timing theou^ Tlie kingdoms 
mhieii he traversed amount to the number of at least thirty^ 
After passing the River of Sand in the west, ho arrived in India* 
The decency, the gravity, the piety of the clergy are admirable ; 
they cannot be described. The present is a mere summary : not 
having been hitherto heard by tlie masters, he casts not liis eyes 
retrospectively on details. lie crossed the sea, and hath returned 
after having overcome every manner of fatigue, and has enjoyed 
the happiness of receiving many higii and noble favors. lie has 
been in dangers and has escaped them ; and now therefore he 
puts upon the bambu^® what has happened to him, anxious to 
communicate to the wise what he hath seen and heard. 

This year Ktja gn, the twelfth of the years I of the Tmn^ 
being the year of the star of longevity, at the end of the sum- 
mer rest they went out to meet Fa hian the traveller, On liis 
arrival, they detained him to pass the festivals of the winter, 
^iluy discoursed with him; tiiey interrogated him on his travels. 
Ills |ood faith lent coufidence to his recitals ; so that what was 
known but imj)erfeclly before, was now better explained. He 
hath set in order the beginning and the end. He himself said. 

In recapitulating what I have experienced, my heart is involun- 
tarily moved. The sweat that hath flowed in my perils, is not 
tliC cause of present einotioii. This body hath been preserved 
by the sentiments which animated, the? was the end 
cluecd me to ■ hazard my life in countries where there is no cer- 
tainty of its preservation, and to attain that at evety risk was the 
object of my hopes,'* 

They were touched with these w’ords ; they were touched' to be- 
hold such a man s tiicy observed among themselves, that a very 
iew liad indeed expatriated themselves for the sake of the Doctrine ; 
but no one had ever forgotten self in quest of the law as Fa hian 
had done* One must know the conviction which truth produces, 
otherwise one cannot partake of the zeal which produces earnest- 
ness. Without merit and without itetivitj nothing is achieved* 
On accomplishing aught with merit aud activity, how shall one be 
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abandoned to oblivion ? To lose wliat is estccincil— to estecifl 
wluit nmiikiud forget, — oh ! 

NOTES. 

(1) A Golleethn of the different Tsang,-—'&ov explaiiatiuriH of the pro- 
cepts of Mi chu the four A han (Agama) and various other works coui» 
prised under the title Tsang (collection), see Cimp* XX.XVL notes 10 aiui 
12 . 

(2) Komn sM in, — AvalokitCwSwara^ a welUknown personage in Bmldhic 

mythology. (See Chap, XVI, note 30.) Fa hian, in his distress, invokes him 
as the god whose power is exercised over animated creatures, who, according 
to the theological system developed by Mr. Hodgson, owe to him their 
origin, as the creation of the different mansions composing the material 
world is considered the work of Manjusru Bu|]dhists have consecrated to 
Kouan sM in one of the ten consecutive days into which each month is 
divided, namely the 24th. On this day the four kings of the gods descend 
among mortals to weigh their good and evil actions. By pronouncing the 
name Kouan shi in Phou sa^ all sorrows are extinguished and all virtue 
nourished and enlarged.* — C. L. ^ 

(3) Their course mas regulated hg the sun, moon, and stars, — This im- 
portant passage would lead us to infer that the mariner’s compass was 
unknown, even in China, at the time of Fa hian, who otherwise would 
scarcely have omitted some reference to that instrument in speaking of his 
perilous situation in this hurricane. Chinese writers refer this inveiitioii, 
some to the fabulous ages of their history, others to tlio reign of C/iIug 
Wang of the C/wta dynasty, that is 1121 — 1114 B. C. it is remarkable, 
however, that Marco Polo makes no mention of the compass, the use of 
which was wholly unknown in Europe at the time of his travels. — J. W. L. 

(4) A kingdom named Te p7io ih^^Yamdtdipa.—^Thi^ is the first mention 
of the Island of Java found in Chinese authors ; but it was not till some 
years after the return of Fa hian that they possessed details of its geogra- 
phical position, of the productions of its soil and the manners of its inhabi« 
tants. An embassy which the king of this country despatched to the em- 
peror of China in the twelfth year yuen kia (430) under the dynasty of the 
Soung, originated that intercourse which, occasional at first and interrupted 
by long intervals, increased towards the middle of the 10th century in con- 
sequence of establishments formed there by the Chinese. Those who w’ere 
settled there were called Tang^ from the naxe of the dynasty under which 

^ Fa yonm ekou lin^ quoted in th^ San Uang fa sou, ll^XLU. p. 3. 
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Uiis colonisation was effecteil. It was about this time that tlmy arlopted the 
form Che pho to represent the name Jam ; a transcription which prevailed 
for a long time. Under the dominion of the Mongols, several military 
expeditions were sent against the Javanese, whose country then received the. 
name of K() 7 ia um Q sound of gourd’') whitdi was given in consequence of the 
resemblance observed between the voice of the inhabitants and that oi a 
gourd when struck. Lastly, modern annalists and geographers have appli- 
ed to Java the names peculiar to other islands and districts situated in its 
neighbourhood, or dependent upon it. Such is that of Pou lovng which 
belongs to an isle (Borneo ?) said to be eight days sail from Che pho ; and 
Kino limit, pa^ which is perhaps the province of Sheri bon in the isle of 
Java itself. The San tsai ton hoei, quoted in the J apanese Encyclopedia, 
says ; *' Pon kia loimpf Ta che pho ^ and Kona wa are three distinct king- 
doms ; formerly they constituted but one,* 

The number and variety of ancient monuments found in Java have led to 
the belief that this island was colonised by different people of the con- 
tinent of Asia ; but the religion, institutions, and literature of Hindustan 
do not appear to have been generally diffused in this island till towards the 
mid<ne of the 9th Century, and it is only from this era that any dependance 
can be placed in the traditions of the Japanese. All that preccMles it is con- 
fused, obscure, contradictory, an<l interpolated with the fabulous and heroic 
history of cotd.inental India. The solitaries of Buddha, repelled by thei 
Brahmans to the extremities of Asia and to the adjacent isles, took refuge 
in Java as they did in Ceylon, Ava, and Siam j btit it is probable that if 
Buddhism was not generally diffused there till about this period, it was at 
all events introduced earlier. It is seen from Ea hian^s account that at the 
beginning of the 5th century that religion numbered there neither many 
pro.se]ytcs, nor important monuments ; Brdhmanism predominated there^ 
According to a description of Java written in Chinese and which forms part of 
the precious library left by M. Klaproth, we must assign to the introduction 
of Buddhism in this island a date much older than is usually supposed, ^ It 
was in the reign of the emperor Koung man ti of the Kan (from 24 to 57 
A. D.) that the natives of On In tou (India) crossed the sea and went to 
Java. Having beheld the precious things produced on this island, they 
arranged with the inhabitants a traffic of exchange, and introduced among 
them the art of building houses, that of writing, and the Law of Buddha. f 
In truth however, the book from which we extract these particulars, printed 
at Batavia and compiled almost entirely from European sources, is not to 

. * EneifCt B. XI V*. pp« 10-^12* " 
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be tal<eu us an imkpenilenfc antlioniy. Bat tbe quolutiun nn.he naane 0 / 
m Emperor of China, seems to giro some weight to this pnsf^ageus indienUiu.: 
that the opinion there advanced hud been taken from Chinese annals. How- 
ever improbable this date may appear* and however ooniriulh^torjMuj the nar« 
rative of Fuhiaii and miconfinned by other Chinese works, Ihuve deemed 
it right to insert it here in order to attract the attention of such as are desir- 
ous of testing its authenticity by comparison with the traditions preservu d 
by Raffles and Crawford* 

In the same work the name of Java is transcribed C/mo t/a, and the 
author states that this name was given to the country by reason of the 
fiuantity of millet (pameum italicum) which it produces. (The Isle 
of Barley of Ptolemy.) He adds that the Tang named this kingdom Kim 
Heou pa^ without knowing the origin of this name which is peculiar tu 
a particular locality^ while C/i«o ya is the general name of the whole 
Island,—C. L. 

(5) Towards Koumg cheou» — This is the town named Canton by Euro- 
peans, the capital of the province of Kouang toung, — C. L. 

(6) The principal bmef actor : — ^in Chinese tun youcL I concur with 
llemusat, in the meaning of this word borrowed from the jP«w language,, 

as given in an early part of this work. (See Chap. I. note 12.) — C, L. 

(2) Two sMng . — ^The shing is the twentieth part of the sM or Chinese 
bushel, and its capacity is calculated to contain a hundred and twenty thou** 
sand grains of millet.-~C, I 4 . 

(B) Lao, — A mountain in the district of Lai cheon fon^ in S^han toimg^ 
on the borders of the sea. It is said to be twenty ll in height and to have 
a circumference of eighty IL It extends throughout the Peninsuln, to the 
north of which is situated the present town of T^y ine Man, and is si.xtj li 
south-east of this town. It is distinguished into the gr(?at and the small 
Lao shan^ These two mountains formerly formed but one. The river 
Fe sha has its rise there, — C. L, 

(9) Chang honang hmn, — The present town of Fing ten ckerm, in the 
department of Lai cheoufou of the Shan tomg, bore under the first, dynas- 
ty of the Soung the name of Shang kouang kmn^ which was changed by 
the Wei into that of Shang kouang Man, md ceased entirely to be used 
under the Soui.* — C* L* 

(10) Ttmng cheou. — This is the present town of Thsmg chmufou in the 
Shan ioung, — C. L. 

-^(11) Yang cheou.-^At the period when Fa hian 'wrote, the Vang cheau 
r: ; comprised all Kiang naUf a part of Honan and the northern angle of 
'' 'I present Tm^g chmu is no more than a department of the 
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provificse of Ki/mg MUf which again is bnt a dismcmberwont of the oastorn 
part of the ancient Kiang nan, Tlie present Tang chmu is two hundred U 
north-east of Kiang ningfou (Nankin) on the great canal. Its position con« 
stitutes it one of the most commercial towmvS in China, and the greater part 
of its immense pojiiilation consists of traders.’t’"*~C. L. 

(12) At the end of the s'wnmer rest, — For, * thin sojourn being ended d 
This mode of speech which frerpiently recurs in Fa hiau has hoeu plained 
elsewhere. (Chap. I. note. 8.) — C. h, 

f think it very probable that the summer rest here spoken of, is the 
WassOy or period of sacred repose of tlie Buddhists, during which priests 
were permitted and even enjoined to abstain from pilgrimages and to devofc© 
themselves to stationary religious observances. It began with the full moon 
of July, and ended with that of November, thus including the whole of the 
rainy season. Fa hian mentions this rest elsewhere, and no doubt felt it 
incumbent upon him to halt at the time enjoined by his religion. In addi- 
tion to what I have observed upon the subject of the festival of Jaganath 
(pages 21 and 261), I may here mention that the Rev. Dr. Stevenson has 
suggested,* that the Rath Jati a may possibly be the remains of a triumphant 
entry with which the sages were welcomed on returning from their peregrina- 
tions to hold the Wasso. — J. \V. L. 

(Id) Chkang an: Otherwise Si^aufou h Chen si, the native country of 
Fii Ilian. -““-C. L. . 

(M) IJe hatted in the south . — That is to say at Nanking, where he pub- 
lished the religious books he had brought with him. This was the im- 
portant duty that Pa hian had imposed upon himself before returning to Ida 
native country. li. ' " 

(15) Be hath pul upon the hambn^^Mote exactly hamhu tegTeias 
{ohoH pg). This expression designates the substance, or part of the bambu 
upon which men wrote before the invention of paper, whether this was do ^ 
by engraving the characters with a style, or by tracing them with some 
kind of varnish ; but it here refers to paper the invention of which dates 
several centuries before Fa hian. — C. L, 

(16‘) The twelfth of the gears /yi— That is, 414 A. D., the eighteenth 
year of the reign of *An tg. The star qf longevity {Sheou sing) is one of 
the twelve divisions of the Chinese zodiac as it was hgured in the times of 
the H?m. It corresponds with the Balance^ and thus indicates that the 
year had already reached the autumnal equinox,-— C. L, 

(17) Fa hian the traveller , is the same expression tao Jin^ already 
used in Chapter IV; which M. Eemusat, had translated priest and which 
* Journ. Royal Asiatic Society, t^ol VII. p. 8. 
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M. Klaproth? reganled as synonymous with Tau w, or the doctors of 
reason. It appears to me that from the manner of usin.s^ it in this plaen 
there can be no doubt as to its true meaning. The lignrative sense of the 
word for reasoUf iUefrindf ouglit to be here set aside, altliough eonse* 
crated by ordinary usage, and its primitive and natural nieaning, a road, 
preferred ; Taojin^ a man of the road, a traveller. — C. L. 

On showing the original characters to an intelligent Chinese, he at onec 
interpreted them ** prlest^^ and denied that they bear the meaning assigned, 
to them by M. Landresse.“-*-J, W. L. 




Ikmareri* tMih 
llenia, JilO. 

2Uh ^ 

Bbudrakiiljm, 24 7, 3.’'(7* V 
BlmgirathC, 2U5. 

Bhikshu, 58. 

Bhikshuni, 58, lUK 
Bhavana, 34* 

Bishbalik, 356. 

Bimbasara, 217. 

Bindhasara, 217. 

Bodhi, 11. 

Bodhi 3 attwa, 10. 

Bolor, 15, 58. 

Bomulnry of Ore, 122, 

Rnibina, 34, 70, 131. 

Brahmans, 177. 

Brahmanism, 103, 105. 
Brahmaparipatya, 13L 
Bukker, OH. 

Brahmacharl, 6B, 

Buddha, 8. 

Buddhas, 100. 

3ud4hagaya* 28'!^. 

|%44liW»,33, 42, 102, 106. 

V. .. 

Capissa, 89. -^l', 

Castes, 178, 

Ceylon, 330, 33G, 

Cesi, 31, 

Chakkawatti, 130. 

Chakra, 130. 

Chakravarti, 29, 126, 

Champa, 330. 

Chandala, 104. 

Cbandragupta, 

Chang.y, 1, 6. . \ 

Chang houangr 17^. 

Chang kHan, 36, 38. 

Charcoal, tower of, 221, 222, 221 
Chen chha lo, 99, 104. 

Chen po, 329. 

Chhang an, 1, 2, 360. 

Chhi houan, 106, 171, 321, 32 4, 


A die shi, 264, 272. 

A gama, U)H. 129, 328, 
Age of men, 127. 

Ajata satrn, 217, 252, 272 
Ahaji, 328, 3.57. 

Am hap all, 244. 

Amra, skytmg ma, 211. 
Ammanat, river, 220. 
Amitabha, 21. 

A nan, 69, 76, 2(>1 . 
Abhayagin, 328, 312. 
Abhidharraa, 3, 

Ananda, 76. 

A nan tho, 38. 

An chha, 148. 

" Andhra, 

A neon tini, 38, 

Anga, 216, 

An mou lo, 244. 

An pho io, 240, 241, 272, 
An sxu, 82. 

A pi than, 107. 

A po lo lOt ‘ 

Arhan, 33, 350. ; . _ 

Asankhya, 70, 335. 

A seng ki, 335, 346. 

A shou kia, 217. 

A fthy pho shi, 271. 
Asoka, 28, 05, 66, 216. 
Asura, 133. 

Asvapati, Bl, 

Aswajet, 271 , 314. 
Avalokatiswara, 115, 

A yu, 296, 298. 
^/Ayodhya, 169. 

A yu tho, 192# 

Azes, 217- 


Baibbar, 278. 

, Bahar, 265, 309, 
Bakra, 240, 
Balkh, 82. 
Banura, 309. 

' 'Wuohfs, 7^p /6. 
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Cliiti 176. 

Chi to, 171. 

Ooplu-'n, 2'A, 

Cock^s loot, 301, 305. 

<3ui kiu pho, 24. 

Chu shn slii U>, 72, 73, 351. 

XhihiXi, 30. 

Dalulcr, 274. 

Dakshinn, 319. 

Dalfula wahanse, 341. 

Damgamo, 295. 

-Dana, 5, 28, 70. 

^ Darada, 3 1 . 

■Dasaratha, 217. 

Beer park, 308, 310. 

Dcva, 133. 

.Deva Bodhisattwa, 154. 

Beva datta, 201, '278. 

Bhamathat, 105. 

Bharma, 304. 

Dharmakaya, 182, 

Bharmasoka, 324. 

Dharani, 108, 381, 185. 
Dharmavardhana, 65. 

Bhotodana, 177. 

Bhoudh, 248, 

Bhyana, 268. 

Bhyana Baddha, 110. 

Bipankara, 67. 

Bit'ghagama, 328. 

Doctrine, revision of, 3, 212, 270, 
Doubts, the five, 1 53. 

Bouldouri, 92, 

Dulva, 3. 

Dragons, 50, 121, 355. 

Earthquakes, 200. 

Elements, the iive, 

Erranoboa.';, 224 . 

Esroun tigri, 132, 

Fa, 303. 

Faculties (supernatural), 125. 

Fa hian, 1, 2, passim. 

Fa i, 64, 65, 

Falgo, River, 282, 

Fan, 14, 120, 1,30, 329, 357. 
Fanhing (Bramanic), 13, 

Fan Ian ma, 130, 134. 

Fan chi, 68. 

Fan chu, 207, 

Farghana, 39. 

Fei she, 177, 178. 

Fei she li, 242. 

Fen, the four, 328. 


Feon thou ('Buddli.'Ot 20, 50. 

Foe, passim. 

Foe lou .sha, 74, 75, 

Foe sha fmi, .'154. 
hV)e yu thai. 79* 

Formuhe, IHl. 

Fo thu thn, 55, 

Fo tlisuii, 38. 

Fou hm ma, 144, 153. 

Fou dana, 134. 

Fruits, the live, 158. 

Fung te, 169. 

Gajapat-j, HI. 

Gandaki, 221. 

Gandhara, 64. 

Gandharva, 133. 

Ganga Sugar, 19 ‘5. 

Ganges, 28, 160, 

Garuda, 133. 

Gatehou, 249. 

Gathn, 12, 325. 

Gautama, 313. 

Gaya, 282, 

Gaya Kasyapa, 295, 

Getae, 76. 

Giddore, 260. 

Gods, 133, 143. 

Godhanya, 80, 

Gomal, 23. 

Gomuti, 20. 

Gnrupada, 305, 

Grantha, 106. 

Gridhrakuta, 260’. 

Gundiik, 221, 

Han, 7. 8. 

Han tha, 82. 

Hattv pala, 349. 

Hell," 296, 299, 

Heng, 241, 247. 

Heng Ida, 38, 160, 162. 
Hercsiurchs, 143. 

Hian theoii, 13. 

Hi iian, 221, 224. 

Hi lo, 55, 83, 88, 80. 
Himalaya, 22, 32, 9(i. 

Hiranya, 224, 

Hirannawatiya, 225, 230. 
Hiranyabahu, 22. 

Hoshung, 166, 173. 

Holi, 161, 

Honorable of the age, 111,1 20, 
Hou fau, 176, 

Ikswaku, 203. 
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prorrrsiou of, 17, 21, 255, 

itulirt, \',\f 7{?. 

I’euirnl, 4 1 , 58. 

I ndia of ilu' Nurl'b, 15, 
l?idru, (i2. 

I lulrasilagulia, 2115. 

In tho lo, 

I she na, 151 . 

Issapatann, ‘Mij» 

Jswara, 14’8. 

.IlOuisa, 12. 

Jabnna, 102. 

^Tagant1t;b, 21 , 261 , 

Jidtana wanaramaya, 22, 
Jalaiullmra, 241). 

Jaloka, 06. 

Jataka, 348. 

Jiling giraii, 295. 

Kahiira, 89. 

Kahgyour, 3. 

Kailas, 192. 

Kalandaka, 277. 

Kalasoka, 323. 

Kalpa, 67. 

Ka na hin mon ni, 1S5. 

Kan cheou, 5. 

Katuiahar, 47, 64. 

Kanaka muni, 185. 

Knnasliiuipula, 295. 

Kanikn, 210, 

Kunouj, 16 1 . 

Kuntttkanam, 210, 

Kan tho io, 64. 

Kanyakubja, 161. 

Kan yug, 36, 38. 

Kao chbaag, 8, IG, 

Kapila, 191. 

Kapilapur, 192. 

Kapilavastu, 191. 

Kapilavatthu, 19 L 
Karkiichanda, 155, 

Kash, 31. 

Kasf, 311. 

Kasyapa, IBO* 

Kausambi, 317. 

Keou leoutbsin foe, 183, 181. 
Keou nahan mou ni, 183, 185, 
Keou than mi, 308, 316. 

Khameh, 

Khasas, 31. 

Khasakas, 31. 

’ Kbiang, 39. 

Khiankoue, 1,4. 

Khkn to wei, 64 » 


Khi oho khiu, 253, 257, 273, 270. 

Khin, 261. 

Khing kia, 257, 

Kho io che ky li hi, 270. 
Khorniuada, 63. 

Khotan, 19. 

Khoutoukhtow (incarnation^ 268. 
Ki.a Ian, 10. 

Kia Ian tlm, 276, 277. 

Kia ni sse kia, 79. 

Kian the, 219, 

Kian tho lo, 64. 

Kiau tho wei, 61, 351, 

Kiao sa lo, 169. ‘ 

Kia pi she, 88. 

Kia pi lo, 147. 

Kia she foe, 163, 180, 301, 305, 
Kia she, 307, 311. 

Kia she mi lo, 47. 

Kia wei lo wei, 189, 190. 

Kia ye, 280, 282. 

Kie chha, 23, 26, 29, 30. 

Kieoii i, 69. 

Kie pi lo fa sou tou, 191. 

Ki jao i, 100. 

Kinnaras, 133. 

King, 109. 

King kia, 256. 

Ki ni kia, 75, 78. 

Ki pin, 22, 23, 82. 

Kia shi na kie, 222. 

Kiu i na kie, 22), 222. 

Kiu ma ti, 17. 

Kiu sa Io, 165. 

# Kiu sou mo phott lo, 

Kiu SS6 lo, 308, 317. 

Kiu ye ni, 80. 

Kosala, 168. 

Kosambi, 230. 

Kouan shi in, 115. 

Kouei, 321, 325. 

Koukeyar, 25. 

Koung sun, 7 . 

Krakuchamla, 184, 

Kshatrya, 132. 

Kshma, 114. 

Ku jo kei che, 161. 

Kukutapuda, 305, 306. 

Kusamba, 317. 

Kushiaa, 172, 

Kusinagara, 222, 

Kusia, 223. 

Kusumapura, 257. 

Kusanabha, 161. 

Laduk, 26. 


T^aksaiia, 129. 
hnn mo, 2i:$, 2\ i. 

Lno (S4‘u, 306. 

lii, *27'i. 

liiHJH, kinirdom of, ,332, 337. 
lachlm, 221, 239. 
laohhivi, 239, 

Lieoii li, 168, 169, 189. 

Little snowy mountains, 95. 
Liu, 3. 

Lo, 09. , 

Lob, lake of, 6. 

Loha, 96. 

Lo ban, 32, 33, 86, 93. 

Lohita, 96. 

Loi, 05, -90. 

Lokyajyestha, 120. 

Lo sha, 339. 

Lonng mountains, 1, L 
Lou kia ye, 148. 

Loung shou, 154. 

Loung mi ni, 1 72. 

Loung sian, 175, 

Lo yue khi, 1 13, 209. 

Lun ming, 208. 

Madliyadesa, 58. 

Magadha, 211. 

Mahadeva,35, 1.31. 

Ma ha fa na, 55. 

Maha Iswara, 152. 

Maha Kasyapa, 78, 305, 

Maha Maya, 125, 2(>9. 

Ma ha mou kian lion, 07, 69. 
Maha padma, 217. 

Maha prajapati, 112. 

Maha satwa, 

Maha chakkravarti Rajah, 120, 
Maha vana, 55. 

Maha yaua, 9, 1 12. 

Mahendra, 260. 

Mahindo, 260. 

Ma ho yan, 112. 

Mahorarago, 133. 

Ma i sheou lo, 152, 

Maitreya, 35. 

Ma kie tho, 211* 

Manggalyam, 67. 

Manikyala, 73. 

Manjusri, 35, 112. 

Mara, 218. 

Margasera, 217. 

Mathia, 240. 

Mathura, 102. 

Ma ye, 69. 

Medicine house, 255, 203. 


Mi'iuliennls. 58, 
ho ]i, 51. 

M(*ng Ki{^ li, 51 

]Mi(hil(% kingdoH} of 99. 
Migadnyo. 5*11 . 

Mi lo pliou sn, .32, ,‘>5. 

Ming ti, 37, 1 1. 

IMitiiilu, 

Mo (Mdm), 218. 

Mohana, River, 212. 

Mo ho seng chhi, 322. 

Mo ho pi iio lo, ,350, 352. 

IMo kia ti, 144. 

Mo kie tho, 253. 250. 

Moksha deva, 112. 

Moodmr, 306. 

Mongalyjma, 67. 

Mo tin an ti kia, 57. 

Mo the oil lo, 98, 1 (>2. 

Mou chi lin tlu>, 205. 

Mon ho, 31)6. 

Moulian, 101, 107, 120, 264. 
Muchalinda, 295, 

Naga, 155. 

Nnga koshuna, 1.56. 

Na kia lo ho, Ol , 355. 

Nakie, 45, 61, 74, 83, 85, 87, 
N Iliad a, 207. 

Nahmda, 257, 267, 

Na lau tho, 257. 

Na lo, 264, 260. 

Nan tho, 201. 

Na pi kia, 183, IHL 
Xanipiiti, 81 . 

Narayana, 150. 

Neon than, 1 , 5. 

Nidana, 325. 

Ni honan, 78. 

Ni kin, 74, 78. 

Ni kian tse, 201, 

Ni kian iho, 144. 

Nilajan River, 212. 

Ni li, 256. 

Ni lian, 172, 211. 

Nirajanam. 

Nirmimakaya, 182, 

Nirvana, 151. 

Nyagrodhu, 207. 

Observances, the twelve , 59, 
Ora raani padme hom, 1 UL 
O pi, 271, 314, 

Ou L 7, 15. 

Onigours, 15, 

Ou pho so kia, 


Ou cliliaug, ’ii, *15, 52» 
Oiittara, kourou, 80. 

Oxus, 38. , , 

Pachrka, 158. 

Pajapati, 20G- 
i^aihua paui, 21. 

Padma t'hcubo, 2 jr>. 

Pa lian Imij 253. 257. 
Palibothra, 253, 257. 

Fa lou sha, 78. 

Pamir, 15. 

Pail chala, OS. 

Pail che, 2GJ, 2f;5.^ 

Pan che yuc sse, 28. 
Fau(luraiis>:, 2G2. 

Paujab, 08. 

Pan 111 houan, 78. 

Pao shi, lU. 

Paramita, 5. 

Park, deer, 308, 310. 
Fatali, 2 GO. 

Putaliputra, 250. 

Pei to, 2S1, 203, 333, 313, 
Pellelup, 324. 

P'e tsin^;, GO, 180, 195. 
Phalgo, Rivur, 282. 

Phi Bhe li, 210, 212 , .351. 
Phan Jo pho io mi, 10 i, 
I’hing vvang, 37, 10. 

Phi siie khin, IGG, 175. 
Phisiun, 274. 

PUo io na. River, 

Pho Io uai, 307, 310. 

Pho Jo yue, 318. 

Pho !^.se no, 103, 170. 

Pho tho, GO. 

Pho to li tsu, 257. 

X*hou sa, 17, 21. 

Phvilwuri, 250, 

Pi chha, 07, OB. 

Pi khieou, 45, 58. 
Pikliieou ni, 101, 110. 

Pi nai ye, 107. 

Ping sha, 264, 

Pirn pho lo, 27G, 278. 

Pin po so lo, 2 1 7. 

Pi pliO io, 2 7 (if 278. 

Pi she, 178, 

Pisuna, 274, 

PiLaka, 

Pi tsa, 98, 

Piyadasi, 2G3. 

Po iou lo, 15, 57. 

Po mi lo, 15. 

Po na, 06, 97. 


Pou roll sha pon lo, 70. 

Pot of Foe, 27, 74, 351. 

Fotala, 205. 

Po thi, 211, :mf 349, 

Poll na, 05, 97, 

Prajua, 132, 

Prujna paramita, 112. 

Prasonajit, l;o. 

Pratycka BiuUilia, 10, 95. 
Precepts, tiie Urn' 103. 

Precepts, the snOicient, i03, lUl 
Preciott.s, the three, 37, 42. 
PurusUapura, 7G, 

Pushkaravati, 73, 

Py chi Foe, 8G, 123, 03, 158. 

Kujagahan, 230, 260. 

Rajagriha, lia^ 260. 

Rajaguna, 

Rama, 1G9. 

Ramagauio, 215. 

Ranimo, 215. 

Rath Jatru, 2Gi. 

Rawanhadra, 38. 

Realities, 01. 

Reason, Clergy of, 300. 
Revolution, 9, 

Roots, the six, 

Ruan Welle, 22. 

Rupyavaeharu, 131. 

Sngara, 15 G. 

Sttketnn, 230. 

Sakya, 203. 

Sakridagami, <)|, 

/" Samadhi, 253. 

Samaoa, 12. ' 

Sambhogakaya, 182. 

Samkassa, 123. 

Sail che ye, I44. 

Sand, River of, 2, 6. 

Sauga, 8, 

Sangbati, 03. 

Sankya, 147. 

San mei, 251. 

Sansara, 216. 

San tsang, 2. 

San tsang fa sou, 

Sa pho to, 322, 326. 

Saraswati, 131. 

Sariputra, 2G7. 

Sarira, 216‘. 

Sarnath, 311. 

Sattupmini cave, 277. 

Satyoguua, 132. 

Sawatti, 230. 
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Scd-fi, 143, liU. 

Senij kia Ian, i7. 

Seng kia U>, 

Seng kia slii, HI*, 123. 

Seng kia ti, 85, U3, 
Sepultures, 353. 

Seriea, 15. 

Sewad, 32. 

Sha men, 7,12. 

SUa mi, 174. 

Sha mi ni, 174. 

SUa chi, 1G3. 

SUen sUen, 2, 7, 8. 
vShen si, 2, 7. 

She weV, 35, 135, IGO, 353. 
Shell, 108, 180, 239. 

She li fang, 41. 

She li foe, 09, 204. 

She li tseu, 106. 

Si an, 2. 

Shu, 39, 

Shy, 02, 120, 264. 

Shy kia, 69, 155. 

Shy kia wen, 155. 

Shy lo fa sy ti, 109. 

Siddha, 146. 

Siddharta, 129. 

Sind, 38. 

Sindhu, 38. 

Sitthala, 331. 

Siu po, 221 , 238. 

Sin theou, 13, 36, 37. 

Si to, 38, 

Siu tha, 165, 170. 

Sieon tho lo, 107. 

Sin tho wan, 94, 189, 207. 
Si ye, 24. 

Skandha, 145. 

Smasaiia, 278. 

So ho to, 62, 355. 

. So kic io, 156. 

Sona, lliver, 225, 

Sou pho fa sa too, 02. 

S ram ana, 12. 

Sravaka, 10. 

Sravasti, 160, 172. 
vSrenika, 217. 

Sroto panna, 94, 20/. 

Sse tho han, 94. 

Bthupa, 19, 91. 

Subhadra, 238. 

Sudala, 169. 

Su ho to, 45, 62*. 

Suastus, 62, 

Sutra, 3. 

Swarua?ati# Eiier, 224* 


Svvnslika, 'J18. 

Swat, 62. 

Ta ai lao, 1*^9, 

Ta hia, 39. 

'ruk.sluife^ilii, 73. 

I’ainaguna, 

Tamalipta, .‘131 . 

■TumaliUi, 331 . 

Tamluk, 331. 

Tan, 5. 

Tan eha sin io, 73, 

Tan na, 5. 

Tantra, 

Tuoli, 119, 124. !!Hh 
Tao sse, 214, 218, .'JOd. 
Ta}>uswi, 200. 

TathagtUa, 182. 

'fax! la, 73. 

3.Vi she, 178. 

Temples, six prineipal, 1 72. 
Teou shoii, 33, 31. 

Ters, 212. ^ 

Thu ii io, 57. 

Tha ino, 13. 

Tha thsen, 317,319. 

'j’hi an (dm, 13. 

Thi an thu, 13. 

Thiao tha, iOB, 203, 273.,..2i8. 

Thi ho wei, 67. 

'rho lo, 50. 

Tho ly, 32, 33. 

Ths in, iO. 

Ths ing yaii, 175. 

Thun huiiaui, 2, 6, 

Ting kouaug, 67, 85, 92. 

'j’o uH> li ti, 329. 

Touth of Foe, 33 i, 311. 

Tun kio, 159. 

Ton wei, 168, 

Translation, 7, 9, el passiuj. 
'JVayasirin.shu, 124. 

Tsaudala, 195. 

Tsang, 2, 107, 357, 362. 

Tscm ho, 22, 21. ^ ^ 

Tsouiig ling, 23, 25, 27. 
Tiishilu, 31. 

Uda, 201. 

Udyuna, 45. 

Ujjana, 47* 

206. 

Vap, 131. 

Vajrapuni, 238* 

Vaipnlya, 12, 324* 



VaisuU, 2‘1.'L 
Vaisya, 178. 

V a rail a, J510. 

Varanasi, 510. 

\'^ariuia, 131. 

Vast soiitudn, 307, 316. 
Vedas, 153. . . : 

Verities, 70, 

Vesali, 213. 

Vestments, 93. 

Views, 145. 

Vijaya, 340. 

Vihani, 352. 

Vinaya, 3, 109. 

Vlslmu,., 131. " 

Vitthal, 262. 

Vulture, liiil of, 273. 

Wakshu, 38. : , 

Webharo, 278. 

Wei sbi, 147. 

Wen clui sse ii, 101, 112, 254 
Wheels, 28, 171. 

Wheel, iron, 296, 299. 

Wou yu, 55. 
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Yaksha, 310. 

Yama,303. 

Yamuna, River, 102. 

Yana, 9. 

Yan feou ihi, 79, 80. 

Yan leou, 1, 

Yangs pa cliau, 213, 

Yan ma lo. 

Yan lo, 29G, 299- 
Yava dwipa, 

Yeou 5 ^an, 86. 

Yeou pho lo, 120. 

Ye pho ti, 357. 

Ye tha, 353. 

Yn tlio lo shi lo kiu ho, 265 
Yojana, 86, 283. 

Yue shi, 82. 

Yue chi, 82, 

Yue ti, 39, 82, 354. 

Yu hoei, 23, 25. 

Yu tan yue, 80. 

Yu thian, 8, 17, 19, 354. 

2;hobi, river, 23. 


